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ANNUAL  SPECIAL  ISSUE 
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ASTHMATIC,  YES. 
INVALID,  NO 


The  balanced  formula  of  'Amesec'  gives  asthmatic 
patients  a  control  which  enables  them  to 
enjoy  even  the  more  vigorous  forms  of  activity. 
By  combination  of  one  of  the  kPulvules'  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  with  one  of  the  'Enseals'  at 
night,  24-hour  protection  from  attack  is  usually 
attained. 


Each  contains: — 
Aminophylline 
Ephedrine  Hydrochloride 
'Amytal'  brand  Amylobarbitone 


2  grs. 
fgr. 
I  gr. 


'Amesec''  is  available  as  "Pulvules  and  as  'Enseals' 


ELI   LILLY  AND  COMPANY   LIMITED,  BASINGSTOKE,  ENGLAND 
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IN  WHITE  FLINT 
GLASS  CONTAINERS 


DISPENSING  BOTTLES 

l-oz.  to  20-oz. 
RIBBED  OVALS 

Vz-oz-  to  16-oz. 

PLAIN  OVALS 

4-oz..  8-oz.  and  16-oz- 

BOW-FRONT  PANELS 

l-oz.  to  8-oz-  and  16-oz. 

OLIVE  OIL  BOTTLES 

2'/2-oz..  5-oz-  and  10-oz. 
OVAL  TABLET  BOTTLES 

Nos.  1  to  7'/2  sizes. 

ROUND  SCREW  JARS 

Tall  and  Semi-squat. 

PANEL  FLATS 

/  oz  to  4-oz. 

VIALS 

'A-oz.  to  3-oz. 
RECTANGULAR  TABLET  BOTTLES 

Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6  and  9  sizes 

AMBER  BOTTLES.   We  can  now 

offer  certain  types  of  glass  containers 
in  Amber  and  your  enquiries  are 
invited. 


Prompt  delivery  from  stock 
Packed  in  easily  handled  cartons 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 


First  Class 


trt, 


NATIONAL  GLASS 
WORKS  (york)  LTD. 

FISHERGATE,  YORK.  Tel.  YORK  23021 
ALSO  AT:  CAROLINE  HOUSE, 55-57  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON,  W.C.I.  Tel.  HOLBORN  2146 


Scllins:  Agents  in  Northern  Ireland:   Magowan,  Vicars  (Chemicals)  Ltd.,  64/66  Townsend  Street.  BELFAST. 


Telephone:    Belfast  2WW 
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A  new  adjunct  to  geriatric  care 


'JUVEL' 


The  purpose  of  this  preparation  is  to  present  in 
convenient  and  acceptable  form  a  product  containing 
the  vitamins  most  needed  for  persons  beginning  to 
experience  symptoms  or  disabilities  from  the  ageing 
process. 

The  formula  of  'Juvel'  has  been  designed  in  con- 
sideration of  the  known  defects  in  the  diets  of  many 
older  patients.  The  vitamins  chosen  and  the  quantities 
given  are  related  to  needs  as  determined  by  dietary 
surveys  and  the  known  incidence  of  disease. 


FORMULA 


The  Daily  dose  of  1  tablet  contains  :- 

Vitamin  A   5,000  i.u. 

Vitamin  D   500  i.u. 

Vitamin  B   2.5  mg. 

Riboflavine   2.5  mg. 

Vitamin  B6    2.5  mg. 

Nicotinamide   50  mg. 

d-a-tocopherol 

acetate  (Vitamin  E)  .    .    .  10  mg. 

Vitamin  C   50  mg. 

In  Packs  of  100  and  500  tablets. 


Further  particulars  on  this  new  product  from    (Dept.  A.A.4) 


®  VITAMINS  LIMITED 


UPPER   MALL,   LONDON,  W.6. 
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Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  Glassware 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     BOTTLE     CO.,  LTD. 

140  PARK  LANE  W.I  Telephone  MAY  fair  6992  (S  lines)  Telegrams  AUTREFOIS.  AUDLEY.  LONDON 
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DISTRIBUTORS : 


R.  W.  GREEFF  &  CO.,  LTD.  I 

HEAD  OFFICE  f 

GARRARD  HOUSE  -  31/45,  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2  M' 
MONarch  1066  (12  Lines)  Wires:  Greeff,  Cent.  London  M.' 

Telex  2-2590 


and  at 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  MANCHESTER 
Blackfriars  9407-8    Wires  :  Greeff,  Manchester 


•  < 
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ON  SOUTHERN  TV. 
FROM  JULY  TO  DECEMBER 


VITAFRUITS 

FOR  VITAMIN  C 

THE  BLACKCURRANT  SWEET 
IN  THE  ATTRACTIVE 
CELLOPHANE  PACK 


THROUGH  ALL 

WHOLESALE 

CHEMISTS 

RETAIL 
PRICE 


I6'6 

no 


DOZ. 


W.  LAMBERT  &  CO.,  LTD. 

COMMERCE  WAY,     LANCING,  SUSSEX 


ZM  OXIDE 

B.P. 

MAG.  CARD.  POND 

B.P. 

for  home  trade 
and  export 

*  *  * 

DUNN  BROTHERS 
MANCHESTER  Ltd. 

31  King  St.  West,  Manchester  3 

ESTABLISHED  85  YEARS 


<9  GLOI/e 

WOCfSEHOtft 
AMD 
MDMST&fAL. 
MZ££> 


Attractive  household 
gloves  in  colourful  designs, 
plastic  dot  or  chemical 
and  oil  proof  plastic 
covered  gauntlet  and  knit- 
wrist  styles  in  display 
cartons  for  your  counter. 
Write  for  details. 


Tedson,  Thornley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  (CD)  Rochdale,  Lanes. 


TRADE 


* VERLOC ' 


MARK 


SURGICAL  ELASTIC  HOSIERY 

Belts,  Trusses,  Suspensory  Bandages,  etc. 

ATHLETIC  SUPPORTS 

Knee  Caps,  Anklets,  Jockstraps 

THOS.  GLOVER  &  SON,  LTD.,  CARLTON,  NOTTINGHAM 

Tel.:  58227  (2  lines).  'Grams:  Verlog,  Nottingham 


(Top-Selling  Rodenticides 

RODINE 


Rodine  Phosphorus,  Rodine  Red  Squifl, 

Rodine  Warfarin  (Ready-to-use  or  Concentrate),  1 

and  Special  Rodine  Mouse  Warfarin.  \ 

THOMAS  HARLEY  LTD.,  RODINE  WORKS,  PERTH,  SCOTLAND  J 


NORTHERN  POLYTECHNIC 

HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N.7 

Recognised  Day  courses  for  the  Intermediate  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL and  1st  Medical  Examinations.  Even- 
ing courses  for  the  1st  Medical  Examinations.  Day 
and  Evening  Courses  in  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS, 
MATHEMATICS,  GEOLOGY,  BOTANY  and 
ZOOLOGY  for  Internal  and  External  DEGREE 
EXAMINATIONS  of  the  University  of  London. 
Facilities  for  post-graduate  research  in  chemistry. 

New  Session  begins  28th  September,  ipjp 

Prospectus  free  on  application.         Tel :  NORTH  1686 
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INDEX    TO  ADVERTISERS 


Aerofill,  Ltd   54 

Allen  &  Hanburys.  Ltd  Cover  iii 

Allen,  Stafford,  &  Sons,  Ltd   33 

Apex  Construction,  Ltd  Interleaved  Edit.,  46 

Ash  wood  Timber  Industries.  Ltd   80 

Ayrtoh,  Saunders  &  Co.,  Ltd   61 

Barker,  Robert,  &  Sons,  Ltd   80 

Baxter,  L.  M   80 

Beatson,  Clark  &  Co.,  Ltd   12 

B.  &  P.  Laboratories,  Ltd   46 

Berdoe  &  Fish    80 

B.  G.  P.  Cosmetics,  Ltd   68 

Blackie,  Robert,  Ltd    53 

Blythe,  Wm.,  &  Co.,  Ltd   69 

British  Dyewood  Co.,  Ltd   61 

British  Dyewood  Co..  Ltd..  Quinine  Sulphate   52 

British  Felsol  Co.,  Ltd.   Cover  iv 

British  Railways   76 

Brome  &  Schimmer,  Ltd   8 

Brook,  Parker  &  Co.,  Ltd   74 

Brumleu,  Wm.  Chas.,  Ltd   75 

Buckley  Bowker  Tablet  Co.,  Ltd   80 

Burson  Elastic  Stockings   12 

Bush,  W.  I.,  Ltd   73 

Chemapol    34 

Chemists  Mutual  Insurance   63 

Christy,  Thos.,  &  Co..  Ltd   6 

Clement  Wayne,  Ltd   8 

Cocker  Chemical  Co..  Ltd   74 

Cow  &  Gate,  Ltd   47 

Cox,  Arthur  H.,  &  Co.,  Ltd  58,  59 

Cuticura  Preparations    78 

Daniel,  Richard,  &  Son,  Ltd   5 

Davenport,  J.  T.,  Ltd   75 


Distillers  Co.,  Ltd   42 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd   30 

Dunn  Brothers,  Ltd   4 

Eade,  George,  Ltd   66 

Fallowfield,  lonathan,  Ltd   72 

Ferryman,  Herbert,  Ltd   50 

Fibrenyle,  Ltd   25 

French  of  London,  Ltd   81 

Furman,  B.  N.  (Productions),  Ltd   66 

Glover,  Thomas.  &  Sons,  Ltd   4 

Gowllands,  Ltd   62 

Graesser  Salicylates,  Ltd   68 

Graesser-Thomas,  H.  W.,  Ltd   76 

Great  National  Dividend  Stores   28 

Greeff.  R.  W.,  Ltd   3 

Guest,  Thomas,  Ltd   50 

Hamburger,  M.,  &  Sons,  Ltd   8 

Halex,  Ltd.  (Combs)    51 

Harley,  Thomas  &  Sons,  Ltd   4 

Hedges  (Chemists),  Ltd   63 

Heinz,  H.  I.,  Ltd   54 

Hobart  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd   78 

Hoechst  Chemicals,  Ltd    8 

Hooper.  B.,  &  Co.,  Ltd   38 

Hormo-Pharma,  Ltd   46 

Hunter,  R.  F.,  Ltd   52 

Illingworth,  E.,  &  Co.,  Ltd   36 

International  Bottle  Co.,  Ltd   2 

dott.  Inverni  &  Delia  Beffa  S.p.A   43 

Key  Glassworks,  Ltd   26 

Lacrinoid  Products,  Ltd   32 

Lake  &  Cruickshank,  Ltd   39 

(continued  overleaf) 


HEAD  OFFICE  &  WORKS:  MANSFIELD  ROAD,  DERBY.  Tel:  40  671  (10  lines) 
BRANCH  WAREHOUSE:  GROSVENOR  ST.,  ASHTON  under  LYNE.    Tel:  5161  (9  lines) 
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Lambert,  W.,  Ltd   4 

Lederle  Laboratories  Division  ....  Interleaved  Edit.  45 

Lilley,  Eli,  &  Co.,  Ltd  Front  Cover 

Lincoln  Chemicals,  Ltd   24 

Lofthouse  &  Saltmer,  Ltd   14 

London  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd   65 

MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  Ltd   80 

Manesty  Machines,  Ltd   11 

Marns,  Thomas,  Ltd   41 

Martindale,  Wm.  (Wholesale),  Ltd   16 

Martin  Display    82 

Mayborn  Products,  Ltd   53 

May  &  Baker,  Ltd  18,  19 

Medico-Biological  Laboratories,  Ltd.  '  69 

Meggesons  &  Co   60 

Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd   29 

Middleton  &  Co   62 

Montana  (London),  Ltd.   40 

Myers  &  Son,  Ltd   79 

Mysore,  Trade  Agent  for    64 

National  Glass  Works  (York),  Ltd.   Cover  ii 

Northern  Polytechnic    4 

Organon  Laboratories,  Ltd   56 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Ltd    57 

Potter  &  Clarke,  Ltd  \  .  \  20 

Prince  Regent  Tar  Co.,  Ltd   68 

Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Association   67 

Q-Tips  (Papersticks),  Ltd   77 

Ransom,  Wm.,  &  Sons,  Ltd   48 

Rapidol,  Ltd  . . . . .  77 

Rayner  &  Co.,  Ltd   79 


Rendell,  W.  J.,  Ltd   9 

Riddell  Products,  Ltd  44,  45 

Riker  Laboratories,  Ltd   37 

Robinson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  '  Mene  '    7 

Roberts  Windsor,  Ltd   27 

Robinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  '  Nikini '    49 

Robinson,  L,  Ltd   80 

Sallis,  E.,  Ltd   64 

Sangers,  Ltd   22 

Searle,  A.,  &  Co.,  Ltd   16 

Scherer,  R  P..  Ltd   31 

Smith,  T.  &  H.,  Ltd   17 

Shaw,  Robert,  &  Co.,  Ltd.   13 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  Ltd   35 

Shadeine  Co.,  Ltd   73 

Shepherd,  S.  A.,  &  Co.,  Ltd   40 

Silten,  Ltd  70,  71 

Stafford-Miller,  Ltd.,  Dr.  Wernets   79 

Stafford-Miller,  Ltd.,  '  Tarcortin  '    82 

Sumner,  R.,  &  Co..  Ltd   77 

Surer,  A.  F.,  &  Co.,  Ltd   62 

Tedson  Thornley,  Ltd.    4 

Thompson  &  Capper,  Ltd.    15 

Thornton  &  Ross,  Ltd   75 

Torbet  Lactic  Oat  Co.,  Ltd  ■   64 

Trapow,  D.,  Ltd   76 

View-Master  (England),  Ltd   10 

Vitamins,  Ltd   1 

Vitamins,  Ltd   72 

Webster,  Isaac,  Ltd   78 

Weil,  Joseph,  &  Son,  Ltd   64 

Woodward,  G.  O.,  Ltd.   21 

Woolf,  Lewis,  Ltd.    67 

Zeal,  G.  H.,  Ltd   23 

Zimmermann.  Chas.,  &  Co.,  Ltd  10,  14 


stock  today-sell  tomorrow 

Stock  Christy's  Emulsion  and  enjoy  your  full  share  of  the  extra 
trade  accruing  from  the  steadily  rising  demand  for  this  well-known 
product. 

People  will  see  for  themselves  on  TV.  Magazine  Programmes, 
directed  at  motorists,  gardeners  and  farmers,  as  well  as  in  journals 
devoted  to  farming  and  horticulture,  that  the  cleansing  and  soothing 
properties  of  Christy's  Emulsion  make  it  a  really  useful  standby  for 
all  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

Christy's  Emulsion  is  now  packed  in  a  new  handy  tube,  which  is  fast 
becoming  popular  for  its  convenient  weight,  size  and  shape. 

Thousands  more  large  bottles  of  Christy's  Emulsion  are  being  sold, 
because  more  and  more  housewives  are  coming  to  regard  it  as  a  really 
good  "  family  buy  ". 

Make  sure  you  are  stocked  up  with  Christy's  Emulsion  to  satisfy  the 
ever-growing  demand. 

Thos.  Christy  &  Co.  Ltd.,  North  Lane,  AWershot,  Hants. 


ONPI  RfUMtO 


COOLING 


HEALING 


SKIN 


THE  BOTTLE 
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Generations  of  women  have  i 

known  the  super-soft  comfort, 

the  complete  security,  the 

practical  economy  Of  Mene.  And 

because  this  knowledge  is  being 

continually  passed  on,  Mene  sales  grow 

steadily  year  after  year.  Whatever 

other  sanitary  protection  lines  you 

carry,  Mene  is  a  "must". 


ROBINSON  &  SONS  LTD.  Chesterfield  &  London 
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Monochloracetic  Acid 
Sodium  Mono  chlorate  tats 


FARBWERKE  HOECHSTAG. 

wbma&  i^yf^Mini.  S£iciuA  <f  £$iun£rup 

FRAN  KFURT  (M)-  HOECHST 


Distributors  for  chemicals  in  the  U.K.: 

HOECHST  50,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.I  •  Tel.  Reg.  7534 

CHEMICALS  LTD.       75,  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  1  ■  Tel.  Central  2234/5 

115-117,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham  ■  Tel.  Central  6046/7 


GUM 


TRAGACANTH 


muss 

4.40S 

(,  Hines) 


CAMERA  BELLOWS 

Bellows  supplied  or  fitted 
Write  for  trade  list 

CLEMENT  WAIN  LIMITED 

NEWCASTLE,  STAFFS. 

Telephone  :  64506 


EXCELLENT"  is  the  name  of  our  Licorice  Juice  Stick  and  excellent  is  the 
quality  of  all  our  drugs.  Essential  Oils  and  Spices. 

BROME  &  SCHIMMER  LTD. 

7  LEATHER  MARKET,  LONDON,  S.E.I. 
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the 

lead 

1  f  OR.  FAMILY  PLA.NNINS 

\RendeUs, 


It  is  over  seventy  years  since  Rendell's  Pessaries  were  first  invented  and 
today  this  is  the  most  widely  used  contraceptive  throughout  the  world. 

Wise  parents  never  hesitate  to  use  such  a  product  which  always  gives 
completely  satisfactory  results  and  chemists  who  use  our  Family  Planning 
display  plaques*  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  our  national  publicity. 


Write  now  for  literature  and  display  material. 


W.   J.    RENDELL    LIMITED     '     MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

ICKLEFORD  MANOR  •  HITCHIN  •  HERTFORDSHIRE 
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ESSENTIAL 


ZIMMERMANN 


Aniseed 
Cajuput 
Clove 

Peppermint 
Juniper,  etc. 


Chas.  Zimmermann  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Dega  Works,  Walmgace  Rd.,  Perivale.  Middx 

phone:  Perivale  9121 

Glasgow  Office:  75  Armadale  St.,  Glasgow  E. 
phone :  Bridgetown  0325 


TERPENELESS 
ESSENTIAL 


Specialities: 
Terpeneless 
Essential 
Oils  and 
Concentrates 


PERFUME 
CONCENTRATES 


We  manufac- 
ture a  wide 
range  of  floral 
and  speciality 
bouquets  for 
all  classes  of 
trade 


sells  all  through 
the  year 

Hundreds  of  wonderful  subjects  in  full  colour  and 
real-as-life  3-D — travel,  adventure,  sport,  flowers, 
fairy  tales,  Disney  characters.  Historic  events,  too, 
including  the  Coronation,  Royal  visit  to  U.S.A.  and 
Canada,  South  Pole  Expedition,  etc.  Special  interest 
reels  include  London  Airport,  aircraft  carrier  in 
action,  etc.  Each  reel  contains  7  pairs  of  colour /3-D 
pictures. 


View-Master  is  a  best  seller  because  it  is  a  hobby  to  delight  every  member 
of  the  family  .  .  .  and  View-Master  keeps  on  selling  because  it  is  something 
to  be  enjoyed  at  any  time  of  the  year.  For  both  grown-ups  and  children  there's 
endless  pleasure  and  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  too,  in  the  many  fascinating  subjects 
available  in  the  View-Master  library  of  reels.  So  start  selling  View-Master 
right  away  for  all-year-round  profits. 

The  new  Model  F  Stereo  Viewer  with  buill-in  lighting  is  another  all-year-round 
seller.  Powered  either  by  self-contained  batteries  or  direct  from  the  mains  by 
means  of  a  special  View-Master  transformer,  it  brings  easier,  more  pleasurable 
viewing  of  all  View-Master  Stereo  reels. 


VIEW-MASTER  (ENGLAND)  LTD.    ■    16-19  EASTCASTLE  STREET    •    LONDON    •  W.I. 
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Two  entirely  new  models  of 
Manesty  mixers 


. . .  and  the  amazing  FITZMILL 


The  NEW  MANESTY  STAINLESS  STEEL  MIXER 
has  6  cubic  feet  working  capacity.  It  is  addi- 
tional to  the  '  H  '  Mixer  of  3  cubic  feet  capacity. 
Both  with  removable  paddles,  safety  guards, 
transparent  plastic  lid  and  tilting  gear. 

The  NEW  MANESTY  DRUM  MIXER  has  2  cubic 
feet  working  capacity  and  can  be  supplied  with 
interchangeable  stainless  steel  or  galvanised 
drums. 

There  is  also  the  MANESTY  FITZMILL  for  high 
speed  Wet  or  Dry  Granulation — Mixing — Chop- 
ping or  Pulverizing. 


Write  for  further  details  to: 

MANESTY  MACHINES  LIMITED 

SPEKE,  LIVERPOOL,  24 

Telephone:  Hunts  Cross  1972 
Telegrams :  Manesty  Liverpool,  24. 


TABLET  MACHINES 


MIXERS 


GRANULATORS 


COATING  PANS 


PUNCHES  AND  DIES 
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Burson  Stockings,  made  exclusively 
on  special  knitting  looms,  are  the  product 
of  many  years'  intensive  research  into  the 
making  of  surgical  stockings. 

Always  dispense  and  recommend 
Burson  2 -Way  Stretch  Hosiery  and  ensure 
your  customers'  complete  satisfaction. 
The  quality — finish — colour  and  durability 
of  Burson  Hose  make  them  the  first  choice 
of  those  who  appreciate  the  best.  Burson 
Stockings  are  fully  fashioned  and  virtually 
indiscernible  in  use. 

Burson  Stockings  are  advertised  in  the 
Medical  Journals  and  in  a  strong  list  of 
National  Weekly  Newspapers  and  Women's 
Magazines. 

DISPENSE  BURSON  whenever 
2-way  stretch  elastic  or 
Lastex  hosiery  is  prescribed 

AVAILABLE  FREE  ON  REQUEST  WITH  BURSON  STOCKINGS. — 

•  Instruction  Chart  with  details  for  measuring, 
fitting  and  exact  adjustment  to  fit  and  tension. 

•  Individual  Measurement  and  Order  Forms. 

•  Instructions  for  mending  and  washing. 

•  Illustrated  leaflets  for  your  customers. 

BURSON 

TWO-WAY  STRETCH  HOSIERY 
IS  HADE  FROM  LASTEX  YARN 

(now  available  in  NYLON  as  well  as  Cotton) 

Sole  Distributors :—  FASSETT  &  JOHNSON  LTD., 

86,  CLERKENWELL  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.I 
Also  at  6  CROW  STREET,  DUBLIN 


BEATS  ON 
PANEL 


The  Perfect  Pack  for  Display. 
Available  in  sizes  : — 
r,   2,  2\3  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  io,  12 
and  1 6  oz. 

,  Black,  White  or  Red  Plastic, 
apS  '  White  Enamelled  Metal. 

"The  Sign  of  a 


Good  Bottle" 


BEATSON,  CLARK  &  CO.  LTD. 

GLASS  BOTTLE  MANUFACTURERS 
ROTHERHAM   Established  175 1  YORKSHIRE 
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Lion  Nylon  hair  nets  are  famous  for 
their  consistently  high  quality,  invisibility 
in  wear,  and  wonderful  durability. 
Available  in  all  shades  in  attractive  film 
envelopes  packed  on  hanging  cards,  cir- 
cular cards  and  counter  display  cartons. 


NETS! 


HATS  OFF  TO 


LION 

NYLON  HAIR  NETS 


jW*  SLUMBER 

w»TM«.re«*uocc*si  m 


m  ' 


Other  SHAW  products  : 

MADONNA  TRIANGULAR 

SETTING  VEILS 

MADONNA  SILK  HAIR  NETS 

LION  BUN  NETS 

VENUS  IMITATION  HUMAN 

HAIR  NETS 


s#&es  rw//  £000,  OOO  *VOM£A/ 

READ  LION  Nylon   Hair  Nets  ADVERTISEMENTS 


EVERY  MONTH! 

From  your  wholesaler — or  write  for  address  of  nearest  stockist  to  : 

ROBERT     SHAW     &     CO.,  LTD., 


NOTTING  HAM 
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ZIMMERMANN 


Chas.  Zimmermann  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Dega  Works.  Walmgate  Rd.,  Perivale,  Middx. 

phone:  Perivale  9121 

Glasgow  Office  :  75  Armadale  St.,  Glasgow  E.  I 
phone :  Bridgetown  032S 


PHARMACEUTICAL 


FINE  CHEMICALS 


MEDICAL  SPECIALITIES:  Kadamysin,  Degalan 


adrenaline 
barbiturates 
benzocaine 
camphor 
carmine 
diastase 
folic  acid 
halibut  liver  oil 
pancreatin 
papain 
papaverine 
pepsin 
phenazone 
piperazine 
procaine 
saffron 
thyroid 
etc 


M/ets,  Pitts 
—  or  Packed  Goods 

MX  FACT 

everything  for  the  Chemist 

SEND  YOUR  ENQUIRIES  TO 

LOFTHOUSE  &  SALTMER.  LTD..  manufacturing  chemists,  HULL 
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THOMPSON  &  CAPPER 

for  TABLETS 

So  many  people  think  of  Thompson  &  Capper 
when  they  want  good  tablets,  because  only  the 
best  is  good  enough. 

If  it's  official  tablets  you're  after,  or  you  would 
like  to  see  your  product  in  tablet  form,  then 
Thompson  &  Capper  are  the  obvious  choice. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  the  way  of  tablets,  you 
can  depend  on  Thompson  &  Capper. 

THOMPSON  &  CAPPER  LTD. 

MANUFACTURING   CHEMISTS,    SPEKE,   LIVERPOOL,  24 


Competitive  Prices  and 
first-class  "Own  Name" 
label  service  for  Tablets 
of  Aspirin  and  Compound 
Codeine  Tablets. 


We  make 


TABU  IS 


Telephone:  Hunts  Cross  1321 
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A  Comprehensive 
wholesale  service 

of  Ethicals,  Patents  &  Sundries 


IS 

available 


these 


MARTINDAI.ES*  14-16  BRUTON  PLACE  •  LONDON, 

Telephone  : — May  fair  7811 

*  ARMSTRONGS  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

COLDHAMS  LANE  •  CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone  : — Cambridge  55255 

*  SMITH  &  SONS  (NORWICH)  LTD. 

44  &  48  MAGDALEN  ST.  •  NORWICH 

Telephone '.—Norwich  26112 


WarehOUSeS  *  MARTINDALES  •  IMBERHORNE  LANE 

EAST  GRINSTEAD  •  SUSSEX 


Telephone  : — East  Grinstead  4261 


...daily  deliveries— 


MARTINDALES 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 


WHOLESALE 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


AND  EXPORT 


Conical  Forceps 
Container 


Ch«atie*  Forceps  Jar  In  GDaaa 
or  Chrome  Plated 


If 


Tray  with  Fltzwell  Air  Lock  Cover 


Medicament  Bottle  Stand 


A.   SEARLE  &  CO. 

SERLANCO  HOUSE,  245  St.  JOHN  ST.,  CLERKENWELL,  LONDON,  E.C.I 

Telephones:  Terminus  1617,  1618  Telegrams:  "  Serlsurg,  Smith,  London  "  Cablet:  A.B.C.  and  Bent!  eft 
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ALKALOIDS 

and  allied  products 


Specification  sheets  for  each  of  the 
products  listed  are  available  on  request. 


ARECOLINE  HYDROBROMIDE 
ATROPINE  METHONITRATE 
ATROPINE  SULPHATE 
CAFFEINE  CITRATE 
CANTHARIDIN 
CODEINE  PHOSPHATE 
COLCHICINE  SALICYLATE 
ESERINE  SALICYLATE 
ESERINE  SULPHATE 
HOMATROPINE  ALKALOID 
HOMATROPINE  HYDROBROMIDE 
HOMATROPINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
HOMATROPINE  METHYLBROMIDE 
HYOSCINE  HYDROBROMIDE 
HYOSCINE  METHYLBROMIDE 
HYOSCYAMINE  ALKALOID 
HYOSCYAMINE  HYDROBROMIDE 
HYOSCYAMINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
HYOSCYAMINE  SULPHATE 
MORPHINE  SULPHATE 
PICROTOXIN 

PILOCARPINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
PILOCARPINE  NITRATE 
SALICIN 
SANTONIN 

.STRYCHNINE  ALKALOID 
STRYCHNINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 
STRYCHNINE  SULPHATE 


SMITH 


OF  EDINBURGH 
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THE 

CHANGING 


SCENE 


The  hansom  cab,  which  was  for  long  a  familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  London, 

was  first  patented  in  1834,  the  same  year  as  the  foundation  of  the  company  of 
May  &  Baker.  Today,  it  is  but  a  museum  piece :  a  relic  of  a  more  leisurely  era. 

The  requirement  of  speed  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  this  distinctive  vehicle. 

May  &  Baker  Ltd.,  however,  have  adapted  themselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
scene.  Throughout  the  125  years  of  their  development,  laboratory  facilities  have  steadily 
increased,  and  there  is  now  a  wide  range  of  M&B  brand  pharmaceutical  chemicals. 


MAY  &  BAKER  LTD  dagenham 


Our  range  includes 

CODEINE     PHOSPHATE     B.P.  DRIED 
(TABLETTING  QUALITY) 

CODEINE   ALKALOID   B.P.C.      •      CODEINE   PHOSPHATE  B.P. 
CODEINE    HYDROCHLORIDE       •       CODEINE  SULPHATE 
ETHYL-MORPHINE   HYDROCHLORIDE   B.P.C.      •      MORPHINE   ALKALOID   B.P.C.  1934 
MORPHINE   ACETATE   B.P.C.    1934      •      MORPHINE   HYDROCHLORIDE  B.P. 
MORPHINE   SULPHATE  B.P. 

* 

M&B 

for  fine 
pharmaceuticals 

* 

:    DOMinion    3060        "        EXTS:     317     AND  318 


PHAI395 
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POTTER'S  CATARRH  PASTILLES  t, 
CRYSTALLISED  CATARRH  PASTILLES 


THOMPSON'S  SLIPPERY  ELM 
EASY-DIGEST  FOOD 
MALTED  &  PLAIN 


PHARMACEUTICAL 

PRODUCTS 


THOMPSON'S  DANDELION  COFFEE 
&  DANDELION  COFFEE  ESSENCE 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers: 
POTTER  &  CLARKE  LTD  •  RIVER  ROAD  •  BARKING  •  ESSEX  ■  TEL:  RIPpleway  1105-8 
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G.  O.  WOODWARD  &  CO.,  LTD. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 
LARKHALL  WORKS,  MORRISH  ROAD,  BRIXTON  HILL,  LONDON,  S.W.2 

Telephone:  TULSE  HILL  9481-2-3 
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right  on  the  ball 


for 

speedy 
and 

efficient 
service  — 


SANGERS 


ORDERS  CAN  BE  MET 
NORMALLY  FROM 
STOCK  FOR 

Ethicals.  Pharmaceuticals 
Proprietories.  Galenicals. 

A  branch  to  serve  your  district ; 
the  most  comprehensive  stocks 
in  the  country;  a  speedy 
delivery  service  to  all  parts  ; 
make  Sangers  service  the  service 
for  you. 


WRITE  or  PHONE:  LONDON  •  258  EUSTON  ROAD  •  N.W.I  ■  Telephone  EUSton  5010 
NEWCASTLE  •  46-50  ELSWICK  ROAD  •  Telephone  Newcastle  34221 
BRISTOL  •  45  WILDER  STREET  •  Telephone  Bristol  24551 


TS3I 
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©CLINICAL  THERMOMETERS 
%  HOUSEHOLD  THERMOMETERS 
©INDUSTRIAL  THERMOMETERS 

G.  H.  ZEAL  LTD 

LOMBARD  ROAD,  MORDEN  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.I9 

Telephone:  LIBERTY  2283-4-5-6  &  4201  Cables:  "ZEALDOM"  LONDON 
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The  shampoo  that's  drunk  by  the  head 
and  the  beer  that  washes  the  hair 
combine  to  get  our 
photographer  in  an 
absolute  daze ! 


But  photographers  are  only  human.  Pharmacists  —  well,  they're 
different.  2STot  meaning  anything  unpleasant,  naturally!  They  just 
know  that  the  shampoo  swallowed  by  the  scalp  and  the  beer  that 
cleanses  the  cranium  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  ^u$c-t-^m  shampoo 
beer.  Sorry.   £^c-c£ut  BEEP  SHAMPOO. 

Pharmacists  also  know  that  Js*"c e^"beer  shampoo  does  their 
business  the  world  of  good.  Immeasurably  the  best  that  money  can 
buy,  spot-on  point  of  sale  and  all  round  economy  see  to  it  that 
£inc-c-£ut  beer  shampoo  literally  sells  itself.  Creates  everlasting 
customer  goodwill  too. 


'ini-C-  jliil  beer  shampoo. 


RETAIL  PRICES 


Barrel 

2/3 


LINCOLN  CHEMICALS  LTD. 

55/57,  Strafford  Road,  London,  W.3.     Telephone:  ACOrn  6791  (3  linee) 
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IIP  IIIIIIE  i 


IIIL  IE 


157  DUKES  ROAD 
WESTERN  AVENUE.  LONDON, W. 3 


ACORN  S073-4 


"SKYLON"  POLYTHENE 
HOT    WATER  BOTTLES 

A  P.A.T.A.  LINE 

Illustration  above  shows  the  range  of  colours  in  which  the  new 
"  SKYLON  "  polythene  hot  water  bottles  are  being  made.  Light  in  weight 
and  complete  with  Polythene  cap  and  rubber  seal. 


Packed  in  polythene  bags  with  attractive 
"Sales-Appeal  "  design  showing,  in  silhouette,  a 
Teenager  in  shortie  and  alternatively,  Father  in 
his  nightshirt  and  cap,  they  are,  with  their 
bright  colours  a  sure  selling  line  for  young  and 
old.  Ask  your  Wholesaler  to  show  you  the 
bottles  in  their  printed  wrapper  and  stock  up 
now — you  know  our  climate  ! 


"SKYLON  COMFORT 


c 
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When  you  launch 

your  product  on  the  seas  of  trade, 
show  its  colour  and  quality  from  the  security  of  a 
Key  glass  container.  Containers  and  closures 
specially  designed  by  Key  Glassworks  Ltd.  are  the  vessels 
in  which  your  wares  will  voyage  safely  and  successfully 


Key  Glassworks   Ltd   Factories  at  New  Cross  •  Alperton  •  Harlow 


fcrst  Cfass  c*v  <Li  LASS 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to  Ronald  Gale  and  Co.  Ltd  ■  7  Fursecroft  ■  George  Street  ■  London  W1 
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of  loveliness 

in  its  fragrant  freshness  .  .  . 
.  .  .  the  delicate  perfume  .  .  .  the 
joy  of  using  it  .  .  .  and  the  beauty 
it  brings  to  you. 


CHto  eposes  (5tt&  of  Jernnk 


two  new 


frai 


Tances 


by 


ROBERTS  WINDSOR 


the  most  feminine  of  all  fine  soaps 


*  Otto,  another  spelling  of 
Persian  'attar',  means  essence 
—originally  of  roses,  but  today 
it  is  applied  to  other  perfumes 
too.  These  delightful  new 
Roberts  Windsor  fragrances 
can  be  enjoyed  in  your  soap, 
bath  cubes,  talc,  and  dusting 
powder. 


By  Appointment  to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II.    Toilet  Soap  Makers.   Roberts  Windsor  Ltd,  Windsor 
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Button  through 
3  large  pockets 
Flared  Skirt 
Tie  Belt  and 
Spare  Buttons 


LONG  SLEEVES 

SIZES  : 
SW.,  W.,  WX. 
OS.  5/-  EXTRA 
also 

SHORT  SLEEVES 
45  - 
PLEASE  STATE 
BUST  MEASUREMENTS 


Kindly 


Sizes: 
Small  Men's 
Average  Men's 
&  Large  Men's 

State  Chest  Measuren 


Will  withstand  the  hardest 
of  wear  and  dirtiest  of  jobs 

When  soiled  simply  wash  and  dry 
on  specially  designed  hanger  supplied 
FREE  with  each  garment 


Should   your   Staff  purchase  their  own 
overalls  kindly  let   them  see  this  offer. 
Single   Garments   Post  and   Packing  2\- 
Two  or  more  Post  Free 


U)e  Guarantee 

YOUR  COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION 

Vi/vect  famt  the  TflaMAtfactuAeb  te  tfot* 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  DIVIDEND  STORES  LIMITED 

NATIONAL  BUILDINGS    •    P.O.  BOX  32    •    STOCKPORT    •    CHESHIRE  (MAIL  ORDER  ONLY) 


STOCKPORT 


CHESHIRE 
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Metal  Box  tested  laminations 
protect  and  sell  these  products 

New  packaging  materials  are  increasing  the  scope  of  laminations:  at  the  Metal 
Box  research  laboratories  investigations  are  made  to  ascertain  their  suitability — 
the  compatibility  with  the  product,  safe  shelf  life  under  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions, capabilities  on  high-speed  forming  and  filling  equipment — these  points 
can  be  assured  for  your  product  by  Metal  Box  before  a  final  decision  to  use  a 
lamination  is  made. 

If  you  have  in  mind  a  free  sampling  campaign,  market  trials,  nation-wide  or 
even  world-wide  scheme  for  unit  packs  let  Metal  Box  prepare  a  lamination  which 
will  maintain  the  quality  of  your  product. 


Light,  compact  and  beautifully  printed, 
laminations  can  combine  the  strength  and 

rigidity  of  paper  with  the  toughness 
and  heat  scalability  of  plastic  film  and  foil. 
Many  different  material  combinations  are 
available  in  the  form  of  reels  or 
pockets  which  can  be  filled  and  sealed 
on  high  speed  equipment. 


Consult  Metal  Box  Plastics  Group — early 


LASTICS 


OAVUD     CTDCET      T  A\Tnr\XT    \VT  _ 
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TO  AN   EVER  -  IMPROVING  RANGE 


©Dunlop's  new  Deep  Sleep 
hot  water  bottle,  made  of  seamless 
latex,  takes  boiling  water,  and  so 
stays  hot  longer — and  is 
luxuriously  cosy  in  its  velvety 
cover  of  primrose  or  cherry. 
The  retail  price  is  25/-. 
The  attractive  pack  helps  your 
displays — makes  it  easy  to  sell. 
The  Deep  Sleep  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  1959  Dunlop  range 
of  13  bottles  that  includes  one  for 
every  purse  and  purpose.  Stock 
the  popular  Flag,  retailing  at  7/3, 
the  new  Fluted  bottle  at  7/- 
and  the  Cosimax,  the  warmest 
gift  suggestion  at  29/6. 


W  SUPPORT  Y06/P  ££U/A/G 


99 


0. 


f/fe  A/£l<J  Dunlop  hot  water  bottle 

WILL  BE  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED   IN  LEADING 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD.,  G.R.G.  DIVISION,  CAMBRIDGE  ST.,  MANCHESTER  I.     TELEPHONE:  CENTRAL  2131 

CFH/9GSG/I 
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made  to  measure 


for  YOUR  market 


The  vast  potential  of  the  multi- 
vitamins market  is  but  one  of  the 
spheres  in  which  capsules  are  proving  their  tremendous 
advantages.  They  are  easy  to  handle,  attractive  to  look  at, 
simple  to  take;  yet  soluble  .  .  .  and  they  protect  the  contents. 
Capsules,  in  short,  can  add  great  sales  appeal  to  your 
product,  and  at  the  same  time  iron  out  a  lot  of  your 
production  headaches.  Add  to  all  this  the  resources  of  the 
R.P.  Scherer  organisation  ...  a  complete  service  unit  to  handle 
every  stage  of  encapsulating  :  production  of  pharmaceuticals 
to  your  own  formula,  material  analysis  and  complete  laboratory 
control,  encapsulating  and  checking,  packing  and  delivery. 
You  maintain  complete  control  of  your  formula,  and  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  shapes  and  colours  of  your  capsules. 
This  service  is  at  your  disposal  for  experimental  work  too. 

So  why  not  contact  R.P.  Scherer  now  ? 


and  a  MUST  for 
MULTI-VITAMINS 


R.P. 


cherer  Ltd 


216-222  Bath  Road,  Slough,  Bucks,  "phone:  Slough  21241 
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Eye  appeal  is  sales  appeal. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  catch  the  customer's  eye 
is  to  exploit  colour  and  design  attractive  shapes. 
When  it  comes  to  containers,  the  Lacrinoid 
Blow  Moulding  process  will  suit  you  best. 

Lacrinoid  are  specialists  in  Blow  Moulding: 
their  Product  Designer  is  at  your  disposal. 

LACRINOID 

TRADE  MARK 

LACRINOID  PRODUCTS  LTD  •  GIDEA  PARK  •  ESSEX  •  Hornchurch  52525 


Above.  COSMETIC  CONTAINERS  for  liquids, 
CREAMS  &  POWDERS,  A  PIGGY  BANK,  HOT 
WATER  BOTTLES,  OIL  CHECK  &  CISTERN  FLOAT. 
Below.  LACRINOID  STANDARD  BOTTLES 

Over  60  different  types  from  10  c.c.to  60  litres 
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FOR     INDIGESTION  GASTRIC  HYPERACIDITY      •      LIVER  AND 

BILE  DUCTS   DISEASES  CHRONIC  CONSTIPATION  CHRONIC 

INTESTINAL   CATARRH   OR   INFLAMMATION  OF  URINARY  PASSAGES 

GENUINE  NATURAL  CARLSBAD  SPRUDEL  SALT 


Obtainable  from: 

CARLTON  LABORATORIES  (Southern)  LTD. 
2   Norfolk  Square  •   Brighton  *  Sussex 

OR  ALL  WHOLESALERS 

LITERATURE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST 


CHEMAPOLS 


PRAHA— CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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A  brighter  outlook  for  your  sales 

Neuro  Phosphates  -  Benzedrex  Inhaler  -  Eskamel 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  Ltd,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts 


'Neuro  Phosphates',  'Benzedrex'  &  'Eskamel'  are  trade  marks 


G:TA38 


Cotton  Wool  Dispenser  t 

IP 


3nly  as  much  as  you  need 
mlled  out  at  a  timem^^ 

ackage  has  tuck-in  ends 
an  be  re-sealed. 

BttoirWool  kepfclean"" 
oughout.  W 

egant  design  of  pack  a 
ate  for  lady's  dressing 
ble. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

E.  ILLINGWORT 

&  CO.  (BRADFORD)  L 

SHELF  MILLS,  SHELF, 
NR.  HALIFAX,  YORKSHIRE. 

mfPHONf    BRADFORD  76261/9 
telegrams :  "ILLMOND"  BRADFORD, 


WHOLESALE  ONLY 
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DEANER 

'Deaner'  is  the  para-acetamidobenzoic  acid 
salt  of  2-dimethylaminoethanol  indicated  for 
the  treatment  of  debility  and  mild  endogenous 
depression.  Good  reports  have  also  been 
received  on  the  use  of  'Deaner'  in  chronic  and 
migraine  headache. 

DUROPHET 

'Durophet'  contains  a  new  formulation  of 
dextro  and  laevo  amphetamine,  in  the  ratio  of 
3  to  1,  bonded  to  an  ion-exchange  resin  to 
give  prolonged  action.  It  assists  appetite  con- 
trol in  the  treatment  of  obesity  without  pro- 
ducing overstimulation  and  the  effect  lasts 
12  to  14  hours.  It  is  available  in  capsules  con- 
taining 1\  mg.,  \2\  mg.  and  20  mg.,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  individual  patients  and 
the  dose  is  one  capsule  a  day  at  breakfast  time. 

FERROIDS* 

A  new  iron  compound  containing  iron 
aminoates  in  which  the  iron  is  partly  chelated 
with  a  mixture  of  amino  acids.  The  compound 
provides  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of 
utilisation  of  iron  with  negligible  side  effects. 
Daily  rises  in  haemoglobin  of  up  to  2%  a  day 
have  been  reported. 

INTRALGIN* 

A  percutaneous  analgesic  for  the  treatment 
of  acute  trauma,  sprains,  strains  and  all  forms 
of  non-articular  rheumatism.  Tntralgin'  is  not 
a  rubefacient  but  is  absorbed  through  the 
skin  into  the  affected  muscles.  'Intralgin'  liquid 
is  available  for  application  as  a  wet  dressing. 
Mntralgin'  Gel  is  intended  for  gentle  massage 
in  less  severe  cases. 


*  Regd.  Trade  Mark  of 


THE  MEDIHALER* 

The  first  product  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
pressurised  aerosol  to  inhalation  therapy.  In 
each  'Medihaler'  the  drug  is  suspended  in  an 
inert  propellent  under  pressure  in  a  stainless 
steel  vial.  The  drug  is  micronised  to  optimum 
particle  size  to  ensure  effective  deposition  in 
the  lower  respiratory  tract. 

The  following  'Medihaler'  products  are 
available  for  use  in  the  symptomatic  relief 
of  bronchial  asthma. 

'  Med  i  Ha  let*  Epi  '* 

Each  unit  contains  7  mg/ml  of  Adrenaline 
Bitartrate  B.P.  and  a  dose  equivalent  to  0.15 
mg  of  adrenaline  base  is  delivered  at  each 
operation. 

6  Medihater  (so  * 

Each  unit  contains  2mg/ml  of  Isoprenaline 
Sulphate  B.P.  and  a  dose  of  0.075mg  of  the 
drug  is  delivered  at  each  operation. 

For  prophylactic  treatment  in  bronchial 
asthma  the  following  is  recommended  :- 

'Medihaler'*  Corf, 

Each  unit  contains  30mg/ml  of  Hydro- 
cortisone Acetate  B.P.  and  each  single 
operation  delivers  1.5mg.  of  the  drug. 

Each  'Medihaler'  vial  contains  approximately 
200  doses. 

PENTOXYLON* 

A  more  complete  treatment  for  angina 
pectoris,  combining  the  bradycardic  and  tran- 
quillising  effects  of  Rauwiloid  with  the  pro- 
longed vasodilating  action  of  pentaerythrityl 
tetranitrate. 

RAUWILOID* 

A  standardised  Rauwolfia  product  con- 
taining all  the  desirable  alkaloids  of  the  crude 
drug  in  purified  form. 

RAUWILOID  +  VERILOID* 

A  balanced  combination  of  'Rauwiloid' 
and  'Veriloid'  enabling  higher  doses  of  the 
latter  to  be  administered  with  no  undesirable 
side  effects. 


RIKER  LABORATORIES  LTD.  LOUGHBOROUGH  ^icktershire 
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l(eep  tm  eye  (fft  - 

Recommend  it 
with  assurance  for 
Eye  Strain9  Tired  Eyes, 
inflammation  etc. 


Retails 
at 


2'6 


per 
bottle 


(Including  Eye  Bath) 
Cost  Price  18/-  per  dozen 


Plus  5/5  P.T. 


LARGE  SIZE 
10  OZS. 


41- 


per 
bottle 


each  containing 
j   Six    Bottles  . 


'  ILOX  ' 

EYE  BATHS 
are  also  packed 
individually. 
Carton  retailing 
at  1  /4J  each. 
Cost    per  doz. 
10/-    plus  1/6 
P.T. 


Prepared  by 


Cost  Price  28/-  per  dozen 

Plus  8/«  P.T. 


Packed  in 

DISPLAY  OUTERS 


Also  available 
ATTRACTIVE  SHOWCARD 


El*  HOOPER  &  CO.  LTD.  Chemists 

ft  RAILWAY  PLACE,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3,        ROYal  2380 


Modern  Plant  and  Production 

Rigid  Quality  Control 
Superior  and  Uniform  Products 


LAKE    &    CRUICKSHANK  LTD. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 
NORTH  BRIDGE  ROAD    •    BERKHAMSTED    •  HERTS 


Phone-  Berkhamsted  188011/2 


Cables:  Lake  Berkhamsted 
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MONTANA 


7^  (M 

and  -fine 


TELEPHONE 
HYPE  PARK  6288 
TELEGRAMS 
NOLATOM  PICCY 
LONDON 
CABLE  S 
NOL  ATOM  tONDON 
ACME  CODE 


4  4 


We  also  represent : 

OESTERREICHISCHE  STICKSTOFFWERKE  A.G.  Pharm.  Division 
and  MEDIMPEX,  BUDAPEST  for  ERGOTAMINE. 

MONTANA  (LONDON)  LIMITED 

lO   ALBEMARLE    STREET     LONDON    W  1 
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SHEPHERD 


for 


SENNA 


A/yo  Balsams,  Camphor,  Cascara,  Menthol,  etc. 


S.  A.  SHEPHERD  &  CO.,  LTD.,    15,  COOPERS  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.3 


Phone:  ROYal  4307 


Grams:  SASHEP,  FEN,  LONDON 
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that  really  repay  display 

*  Juno-Junipah  Salts  and  Tablets 

*  Iron-ox  Tonic  Tablets 

*  Noxacorn  Corn  Remover 

*  Bromo-Seltzer 

*  Dodds  Kidney  Pills 

*  Junipah  Major  Effervescing  Salts 


THOMAS  MARNS  LIMITED 

GREEN  LANE,  HOUNSLOW,  MIDDLESEX       ■       Telephone:  HOUnslow  5122 
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BISOMEL 


the  basis  of  chemical  quality 


The  introduction  and  development  in  the  past  five  years  of  the  'bisomel' 
range  of  cosmetics  ingredients  have  set  new  and  stable  standards  of 
high  quality  for  this  class  of  chemical.  Processed  and  packed  with  the 
stringent  requirements  of  the  cosmetics  industry  always  in  mind, 
'bisomel'  products  are  already  the  preferred  materials  for  cosmetics 
manufacture  in  most  major  countries. 

The  'bisomel'  range  includes  isopropyl  myristate,  /3-methyl  umbelliferone, 
'Diolane,'  and  a  group  of  highly-purified  palmitates,  phthalates, 
sebacates,  stearates  and  other  compounds  selected  as  soap  and  perfumery 
solvents,  perfumery  fixatives,  intermediates  for  perfumery  synthesis, 
and  as  ingredients  of  all  types  of  cosmetics,  toilet  and  topical 
pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Full  technical  and  commercial  details  of  '  bisomel'  products  are 
readily  available  from 


THE  DISTILLERS  COMPANY  LIMITED  ■  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Devonshire  House  Piccadilly  London  Wi  MAYfair  8867 
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*JNVERNLDELLA  BEFFA^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  DRUG  EXTRACTS  AND  FINE  CHEMICALS 


ACONITINE 

ASPARAGINE,  NATURAL,  MONOHYDRATE 

ASPARAGINE,  NATURAL,  ANHYDROUS 

ASPARTIC  ACID 

COLCHICINE 

COLCHICOSIDE 

GARLIC  OIL,  NATURAL,  DISTILLED 
GLYCYRRHETINIC  ACID 
GLYCYRRHIZIC  ACID 
GLYCYRRHIZIN,  REFINED 
GLYCYRRHIZIN,  TECHNICAL 
MAGNESIUM  L-ASPARTATE 

MAGNESIUM  AND  POTASSIUM  L-ASPARTATE 

MALE  FERN  EXTRACT 

OLEANDRIN 

POTASSIUM  L-ASPARTATE 
RAUWOLFIA  ALKALOIDS 
RESERPINE 

SPARTEINE  BASE,  DISTILLED 
SPARTEINE  CAMPHOSULPHONATE 
SPARTEINE  HYDROBROMIDE 
SPARTEINE  SULPHATE 
SQUILL  GLYCOSIDES 
VERATRUM  ALKALOIDS 

PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


MILAN   •   ITALY   •  99  Via  Ripamonti 

Telegrams:  INVERBEFF  -  MILAN  Telephone:  563107/8/9 
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#1  new  profitable  lines  for  chemists 

'GOMAXIDE  Liquid  Germicide 

The  new  anti-corrosive,  double-strength,  non-toxic  germicide  for  all 
Dental,  Veterinary  and  Domestic  disinfection.    R.  W.  Coeff  6*5. 

•  Your  profit  5/9  per  doz.  4  oz.  size 
1 1  /-  per  doz.  8  oz.  size 

Also  available  in  one  gallon  tins 

'GOMAXINE  Antiseptic  Cream 

Powerful  Non-greasy  universal  dressing  for  all  kinds  of  wounds, 

cuts,  insect  bites,  etc. 

•  Your  profit  11/7  per  doz. 
Packed  in  1^  oz.  tubes 
_^  and  smart  show  outer 

ALL 
SHOWING 

40% 

ON  COST 


Prices 
Include  P.T. 


'  BRUZOFF  Oils 

An  amazing  remedy  for  athletes,  and  all  Industrial  workers 
subject  to  knocks,  bruises,  sprains,  burns  or  scalds. 

•  Your  profit  12/-  per  doz.  2  oz.  size 
or  22/-  per  doz.  4  oz.  size 


Sole  Distributors 


RIDDELL  HOUSE     •     10-14  DUNBRIDGE  STREET 

Agents  in  Canada,    South  Africa,    Australia,    New  Zealand,    Rangoon,    India,  etc. 
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FOR  THE  RAPID  RELIEF  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF 

ASTHMA 

AND  ALLIED  RESPIRATORY  COMPLAINTS 
YOU  SHOULD  RECOMMEND  THE  RENOWNED 

INHALATION  THERAPY 

RIDDOBRON  INHALANT 

and  a 

RIDDELL  INHALER 

Relief  is  immediate  and  prolonged,  harmless,  non-irritant,  non-habit  forming. 


RIDDOBRON  TABLETS 

•  AFFORD  A  CONVENIENT  FORM  OF 
ORAL  MEDICATION 


•  SUITABLE  FOR  ANY  SPASMOPHILIC 
CONDITION  OF  RESPIRATION  OR 
AS  A  VALUABLE  SUPPLEMENTARY 
ADJUVANT  TO  THE  ABOVE 


•  PACKED  IN  CARTONED 
BOTTLES  OF  20  &  100 


RIDDOPAG  INHALER 

•  THE  RIDDOPAG  PLASTIC  INHALER 
IS  THE  IDEAL  POCKET  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  RIDDOBRON  INHALATIONS 

•  A  DRY  PENETRATING  VAPOUR  IS 
GUARANTEED,  SO  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 

•  SUPPLIED  BOXED  WlTH  OR 
WITHOUT  ORAL-NASAL  FACE  MASK 

40%  DISCOUNT 


PRODUCTS  ltd 


LONDON,  E.2 


[relephones:  SHO  7254  -5-6 


Telegrams:  PNEUMOSTAT,  BETH,  LONDON 
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Uniformity, 
accuracy 
&  brilliant 

appearance 


b 


+ 


GELATINE 
CAPSULES 


. . .  by  the 
most  modern 
encapsulating 

technique 


Va 


Capsules  to 
Customers9 


B.  &  P.  LABORATORIES  LTD.  9  nmmV^; L0HD0N  W3 

-  -•'•  •>■»  '         .  ,  x-  ,  Head  Office  .-ROYAL  LONDON  HOUSE, 

Manufacturers  of  Seamless  Gelatine  Capsules      finsbury  sq.,  London,  e.c.2.  re/.-  met.  0414/9 


Samples  and  literature  on  request 


Fighting  "MANAGEMENT  FATIGUE"  means  BUSINESS 


There  will  be  many  among  your  customers,  holding  re- 
sponsible positions  in  all  walks  of  life,  whose  lives  are 
overshadowed  by  the  lowered  state  of  mind  and  body 
now  known  as  "management  fatigue".  This,  the  legacy  of 
tension,  overwork,  snatched  and  ill  -  balanced  meals,  is  a 
major  problem  of  today.  But  just  as  20th-century  con- 
ditions combine  to  create  it,  20th-century  science  has 
evolved,  in  OKASA,  the  means  to  solve  this  problem. 
As  befits  a  modern  tonic,  specifically  designed  for  busy 


people,  OKASA  is  prepared  in  tablet  form.  Its  ingredients 
are  most  carefully  combined  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
treatment — to  strengthen  not  merely  a  part,  but  the  whole 
of  the  human  constitution.  By  virtue  of  its  new  composi- 
tion, OKASA  also  qualifies  as  a  geriatric  product  of  the 
highest  order.  To  people  seeking  vigorous  enjoyment  of 
their  later  years,  as  well  as  to  people  of  all  ages  living 
under  pressure,  OKASA  will  be  of  vital  and  immediate 
interest. 


OKASA  the  20th-century  Tonic 


STANDARD  SIZE  (100  TABLETS)  24/6 
(To  the  Chemist  1614) 

TRIAL  SIZE  (50  TABLETS)  14/9 

(To  the  Chemist  11\2) 

OKASA  is  prepared  by  Hormo-Pharma  Ltd. 
London,  and  is  obtainable  from  the  sole 
distributors  for  the  U.K. 

ROBERTS  CHEMISTS  (Bond  St.)  LTD. 
76  New  Bond  St.  London,  W.1.  Tel:  MAY  4173 
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Our  ever-expanding'  advertising-  campaigns  in  the  national,  provincial  and  magazine 
press  are  constantly  stimulating  new  sales,  which  mean  new  customers  for  you! 

Here  are  five  examples  of  our  new  plastic  processed  Showcards.  All  are  in  full 
colour  and  are  eye  catching,  appealing  and  decorative. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  display  matter  if  you  will  let  us  know  your 
requirements.  Attractive  "G-"  Brand  Showcards  are  also  available. 

Please  address  your  enquiries  to 
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Call  on  Ransom's 
experience 
for  your  own 
trade  processing 


Did  you  know  that  your  own  raw 
materials  can  be  processed  to 
Ransom's  high  standards  of  ex- 
cellence? When  Ransoms  process 
your  materials  —  roots,  barks, 
leaves,  seeds,  etc.,  you  get  all  the 
benefits  of  Ransom's  100  years  of 
specialised  experience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetable  drugs  and 
galenicals.  Ransom's  trade  pro- 
cessing service  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  qualified  experts 
— and  always  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence. For  proprietary  products 
too,  Ransom's  offer  a  complete 
service  from  raw  material  to  final 
packing.  Whatever  your  process- 
ing problem  —  call  in  Ransoms 
and  profit  from  their  experience. 


WILLIAM   RANSOM  &  SON  LTD 

Manufacturing  Chemists  and  Medicinal  Plant  Growers  for  over  a  Century 
H  ITCH  I N  HERTFORDSHIRE 


Established  1846 
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3  A/£lA/  source  of  profit  f 


NIKINI 


BIKINI-SIM 
SMliM  GAMNIS 
AND  PADS 


0  ^ 


outdate,  ouf-value  other 

forms  of  Sanitary  Protection! 


NIKINI  DISPOSABLE  PADS 

NIKINI  PADS  have  been  specially  designed  without 
loops  for  use  with  the  Nikini  sanitary  garment.  They  are  super- 
soft,  extra-absorbent,  with  practical  knitted  covers 

and  completely  waterproof  backs.  i  —  

NIKINI  PADS  are  unequalled  for  comfort  and  \ 
efficiency,  yet  they  cost  less  than  any  other  form 
of  sanitary  protection.  The  price  and  the  quality 
make  a  very  special  appeal.  Nikini  Pads  may 
also  be  used  with  close-fitting 
briefs  or  panties. 


NIKINI 


l' HE 


Millions  of  women  will  read  about  MINI 

AN  INTENSIVE  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  BEGINS  IN  'WOMAN'  & 
'WOMAN'S  DAY'  IN  JUNE 

NIKINI  is  sensational !  A  brief,  streamlined 
sanitary  garment  that  holds  disposable  NIKINI 
PADS  securely  and  comfortably  in  place. 
No  loops.  No  pins.  No  belt.  No  bulge.  Make 
sure  you  are  ready  to  profit  by  the  immediate 
demand  for  NIKINI. 


Selling  price 

6/11d. 


STOCK  UP  NOW! 


ATTRACTIVE  PACK  AND  POINT-OF-SALE  DISPLAY 
ARE  ADDED  SALES  ASSETS 


Selling  price 
1/3d  ■  per  doz 

Write  for  details  of  Trade  Terms  to: 
ROBINSON  &  SONS  LTD  (Nikini  Sales  Dept.)  Wheat  Bridge  Mills,  Chesterfield 


E 
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HERBERT   FERRYMAN    LTD.  Cobden    Bridge,  Southampton 


Telephone   55641    (9  lines)      Cables   and  Telegrams:    FERRYMAN,  SOUTHAMPTON 

Code:  Bentley's 


Enquire  for  price  list  and  direct  buying  terms  to  : — 

THOS.  GUEST  &  CO.  LTD.,  CARRUTHERS  STREET,  MANCHESTER  4 
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HALEX 

Comb  'n'  case  only  i/-  retail 

Halex  Imprene  combs  now  come 
in  handy  cases — easy  to  display  and 
easy  to  sell.  Simply  tear  them 

off  the  sheet.  Pattern  C6o5. 


HALEX 

-  the  name  for  better  combs 


Tiara's  the  fine-tooth, 
beauty  comb  of  today. 
Colourful,  cleverly  styled 
and  beautifully  finished, 
Tiara  is  finding  its  way 
into  handbags  everywhere. 
Pattern  C580. 


retail 


Tiara  boom  today! 

Get  in  touch  withyour  usual  wholesaler  now 


(a  Division  of  British  Xylonite  Company  Limited)      HIGHAMS     PARK      •      LONDON  E.4 
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Quinine  Sulphate  B.P. 
1953  &  1932 


THE  BRITISH  DYEWOOD  CO.,  LTD. 

19  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE    •    GLASGOW,  C.I. 


YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CUSTOMERS  will  like  this 

~  BUSINESS-LIKE  WAY 

OF  SLIDE  FILING  WITH  THE 

Paterson  Blockfile 

FOR  ALL  2  x  2 

RETAILS  AT 
ONLY 

18' 6 


A  miniature 
Cabinet. 


4   Drawer  Filing 


Holds  400  card  mounts. 

Brings  business  efficiency  to  slide 
storage  and  indexing. 


Quickest  and  easiest  for  group 
filing. 

Made  to  stack  alongside  or  on  top 
of  each  other. 

Superbly  finished  in  heavy  grade  3 
tone  plastic. 


Manufacturers  and  World  Distributors: 


R.     F.     HUNTER  LIMITED 

"Cdfix  House,"  51/53  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  London,  W.C.I.  wwn.  Hoibom  nn/2/i 

FACTORIES  AT  LONDON  AND  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  BEDS. 
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FOR  PACKED  PHARMACEUTICALS 
OF  DISTINCTION  AND  QUALITY 


Packers  to  the  Trade 

•  •  • 

Home  and  Export 

CHEMIST   "OWN   NAME"  PACKS 
SPECIAL   FORMUL/E  EXPERTLY 
PREPARED   AND  PACKED 


POMEROY  STREET  •  LONDON  •  S.E.I4 


Tel :  New  Cross  f/ 22/3/4 
Grams  :  Ointments,  Souphone,  London 


DYLON 

for  good  home  cleaning  and  dyeing 


DYLON  Multi-Purpose  DYES 

36  modern  shades  for  most  fabrics 
including  nylon.  In  airtight  tins  o,d. 
Also  DYGON  Colour  and  Stain  Remover 
in  9d.  tins  and  zj.6d.  Household  Pack. 

DYLON  SUPER-WHITE 

Whitens  yellowed  nylon,  wool,  cotton,  etc. 
In  airtight  tins  c.d.  and  screwcap  jars  2/6d. 


DYLON-COLD  Cold-Water  Dyes 

For  wool,  cotton,  linen,  viscose  rayon  and  silk. 
Ideal  for  large  household  linens  and  cottons,  also 
woollen  garments.  1 2  colours  fast  to  light 
and  washing.  In  tins  yd.,  large  size  2/6d. 

DYLON  WHITE  DYE 
Rinsing  Tablets 

Brightens  white  and  coloured  fabrics. 
In  handy  4-tablet  booklet  packs  8d. 


DYLON  DRIP-DRY  WASH-CREME 

The  new  detergent  in  a  tube, 
for  travel  and  holidays.  2/6d. 


DYLON  CARPET  DYES 

For  easy  home-dyeing  of  woollen  carpets, 
rugs,  mats.  6  shades.  In  screwcap 
aluminium  containers,  2/6d.  and  4/6d. 


DYLON  MOTHMASTER 
Carpet  Cleaner 

Deep  cleans  carpets,  rugs,  upholstery 
and  woollens  as  it  mothproofs  them  for  at 
least  a  season.  In  bottles  i/gd.and  3/6d. 


M A Y B O R N    PRODUCTS  LTD 


DYLON  WORKS 


LONDON 


S.E.26 
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Do  mothers  ask 
your  advice  about 
baby  feeding  ? 


Of  course  they  do.  And  your  advice  is  particularly 
valuable  to  those  whose  babies  are  at  the  mixed  feeding 
stage.  You  know  that  a  balanced  and  varied  diet  trains 
growing  appetites  along  healthy  lines. 

That's  why  you  tell  mothers  about  all 
the  25  kinds  of  Heinz  Baby  Foods.  You 
help  them,  too,  to  pick  out  from  your 
displays,  varieties  that  they  haven't 
tried  before. 

Already  well  over  1  million  cans  of 
Heinz  Baby  Foods  are  eaten  every  week 
and  there  is  still  a  huge  potential  in  this 
growing  market.  More  mothers  will  be 
encouraged  to  buy  from  you  if  you 
stock  all  the  varieties  and  keep  them 
on  display. 

YOU  and  HEINZ? 

together  help 
build  healthy  "babies- 
make  healthy  profits  too  I 


Versatility 
plus 

High  Output 
at 

Minimum 
Cost 


AEROSOL 

Filling  Plant 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  allows  a  small  beginning 
to  be  expanded  by  adding  one  unit  at  a  time. 
HIGH  OUTPUT  up  to  6000  containers  a  day 
filled  with  the  plant  illustrated. 
LOW  CAPITAL  COST  justifies  the  purchase  of  a 
unit  for  experimental  work  —  later  it  can  go  into 
the  production  line. 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION  —  unskilled 
labour  only  needed. 

ACCURACY  OF  A  HIGH  ORDER  is  achieved 
without  complicated  mechanism. 
VERSATILITY  AND  SIMPLICITY.  Every  size  of 
can,  bottle  and  other  container  can  be  filled 
through  every  type  of  valve  available — and  changes 
of  container  or  valve  type  do  not  interrupt 
your  production. 

AEROFILL  LIMITED 

Aerosol  Equipment  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers. 

Walmgate  Rd.,  Perivale,  Greenford,  Middlesex. 

Telephone:  PER/vo/e  9949 
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The  new  Corticosteroid 


ORADEXON 

DEXAMETHASONE 

in  tablets  0*5  mg. 

*  The  highest  anti-inflammatory  activity. 

*  The  lowest  diabetogenic  activity 

-  therefore  no  hyperglycemia. 

*  The  lowest  mineralocorticoid  activity 

-therefore  no  hypertension. 


Indicated  for  all  corticosteroid  treatment  except  Addisons  Disease  and 
after  adrenalectomy. 

Packs  and  basic  N.H.S.  Prices 

Tablets,  0-5  mg.  in  bottles  of  30  24/- 

„      „  100  76/- 

„  500  370/- 


RGANON       LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

BRETTEN  HAM  HOUSE,  LANCASTER  PLACE,  LONDON,  W  .  C  .  2 
Telephone :  TEMple  Bar  6785/6/7,  0251/2/3,  1942/3.  Telegrams:  Menformon,  Rand,  London 
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NORMALLY  the  C.  &  D.  phoenix  produces  one  egg — sorry, 
issue — a  week  with  exemplary  punctuality,  if  contrary  to 
accepted  mythology.  Between  June  27  and  August  8,  on  a 
much  reduced  diet  (no  keyboard  men,  no  compositors,  no 
proof  readers,  no  machine  minders,  no  bindery  workers)  a 
much  smaller  egg — a  passable  imitation  in  shape  and  colour 
of  the  real  thing  but  much  reduced  in  content — appeared  at 
approximately  weekly  intervals  though  somewhat  late.  The 
bird  would  have  given  up  laying  altogether  without  a  sub- 
stitute diet  of  (apprentice  labour). 

Since  August  1 5  it  has,  in  the  best  traditions  of  rising  from 
ashes,  been  in  full  lay,  with  already  two  outsize  eggs.  This 
week  she  excels  herself  by  laying  twice — an  unprecedented 
event.  Saturday's  egg,  our  expert  ornithologists  predict, 
will  be  normal  in  size  and  about  average  in  content.  The 
present  mid-week  specimen — extremely  rich,  all  yolk — is  of 
bumper  size  and  has  a  certain  gloss  on  the  shell.  It  is  a  good 
egg,  too,  in  another  respect.  You  may  eat  it  all  and  still 
have  it — we  are  confident  it  will  keep  well — or  you  may 
separate  out  its  contributory  flavours  and  savour  those  which 
are  most  to  your  taste.  Let  us  not  delay  you  any  longer 
from  getting  cracking. 
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BRITAIN'S  LARGEST  TOOTH-PASTE  PRODUCER 

Seven  years  of  change  at  Whitehall  Works,  Leeds 


at 


MORE  than  1,000,000  tubes  of  tooth-paste  are  pro- 
duced every  week  at  the  factory  of  Joseph  Watson 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Whitehall  Works,  Leeds.  Until  1952 
world-famous  as  makers  of  household  soaps,  the  company, 
an  associate  within  the  Unilever  group,  was  perhaps  the  one 
most  radically  affected  by  a  decision  of  the  parent  board  to 
centralise  so  far  as  possible  the  various  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  group.  The  decision  involved  a  complete  depar- 
ture from  the  tradition  of  100  years  of  soap-making,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  works  into  a  manufacturing  unit  deal- 
ing solely  with  toilet  preparations  and  capable  of  producing 
for  the  Unilever  group  all  such  requirements  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  plus  a  sizeable  export  production. 

The  original  soap-making  business  of  Messrs.  Watson 
grew  from  the  modest  start  of  a  firm  of  hide  and  skin 
dealers,  through  the  logical  exploitation  of  by-products — fats 
and  tallows — into  soaps  and  candles.  For  three  generations 
the  Watson  family  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  company, 
steadily  expanding  from  the  time  in  1860  when  the  premises 
in  Whitehall  Road  were  acquired  until  1920,  when  Lever 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  obtained  control.  Production  of  soaps  and  ancil- 
lary products  continued  until  1952,  and  naturally  all  build- 
ings and  production  departments  were  designed  purely  for 
those  functions. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  processes  of  soap-making 
will  readily  understand  that,  to  transform  the  factory  into  a 
series  of  self-contained  toilet-producing  units,  meant  gutting 
all  the  buildings,  taking  out  cumbersome  soap  pans,  drying 
and  cutting  machines,  and  replacing  them  with  the  precision 
machines  and  instruments  necessary  for  mass  production  of 
toilet  preparations.  For  the  past  seven  years,  indeed,  the 
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A  section  of  the  manufacturing  plant  showing  a  number  of  the  stainless-steel  vacuum  mixers 


production  departments  have  been  subject  to  constant  change 
as  new  techniques,  modern  methods  and  machinery  were  de- 
veloped, and  even  now  the  main  tooth-paste  packing  room 
is  being  further  remodelled. 

The  factory  is  divided  into  five  main  blocks :  perfumery 
and  shaving  soaps  production;  offices,  laboratories,  can- 
teens; tooth-paste  making  and  packing;  home  permanent- 
wave  creams,  pomades,  talcum  powders  and  the  central 
warehouse;  engineers'  stores  and  shops,  liquid  detergents  and 
home  permanent-waving  lotions,  ets.  Beneath  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  factory  are  store  rooms  for  raw  and 
packaging  materials  totalling  3.000  for  a  basic  range  of 
350-400  manufactured  products. 

The  output  from  the  factory  is  such  that,  in  a  five-day 
week,  deliveries  of  a  total  weight  between  600  and  800  tons 
go  out  to  distributing  depots.  That  prodigious  output  has 
presented  problems  of  handling  and  loading,  and  recently 
three  overhead  systems  of  fork-lift  loading  were  installed 
that  have  been  found  less  expensive  initially,  and  require  less 
maintenance,  than  fork-lift  trucks.  Loading  time  has  been 
considerably  reduced.  It  used  to  take  four  labour  hours  to 
load  seven  tons  of  products.  Now  it  takes  at  most  twenty 
minutes ! 

The  Manufacturing  Plant 

Although  production  covers  a  large  range  of  products, 
emphasis  is  on  tooth-pastes  and  dentifrices,  both  being  in 
continuous  production.  The  tooth-paste  manufacturing  plant 
consists  of  eight  stainless-steel  Thompson  vacuum  mixers 
which,  with  common  air  pressure  and  vacuum  services,  are 
laid  out  for  independent  operation  and  maintenance  in  a 
tiled  room  above  the  tube-filling  and 
packing  unit.  According  to  the  paste 
that  is  being  made — S.R.,  Pepsodent 
(home  and  export  types),  Mentasol  or 
Sky — the  weight  of  mix  varies  from 
1,500  to  1,900  lb.  per  batch. 

Partly  because  of  the  immense  capa- 
city of  the  tooth-paste  production  unit, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  in  the  factory.  Previously  the 
group's  tooth-pastes  had  been  made  at 
Unilever  factories  at  Isleworth,  Ber- 
mondsey,  Wapping  and  Park  Royal, 
London. 

The  ingredients  for  the  paste — mainly 
chalk,  glycerin,  water,  gum,  foaming 
agent  and  flavouring,  are  weighed  and/ 
or  measured  and  then  drawn  into  the 
mixer  by  vacuum;  each  batch  mix  re- 
mains under  vacuum.  Mixing  takes  5-10 
hours  to  complete,  again  depending  on 
the  brand  of  preparation.  Every  step  in 
preparation  is  recorded,  and  the  inform- 
ation checked  and  filed.  Flavour  iden- 
tification is  by  colour  coding  on  the 
storage  vessels,  a  range  of  seven  fla- 
vours being  used. 
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Below,  in  downward  sequence  :  The  storage 
cylinders;  the  vacuum  cleaning  and  filling 
points;  and  the  operation  of  packing  the 
filled  tubes  into  dispatch  cartons. 


At  the  end  of  the  mix  specific  gravity 
and  viscosity  are  checked  and  the  pro- 
duction manager  ascertains  that  the 
correct  flavour  has  been  incorporated. 
When  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  all 
is  well,  he  gives  permission  for  the 
batch  to  be  transferred,  by  air  pressure, 
into  mobile,  half -batch-size  stainless- 
steel  cylindrical  storage  vessels.  Ordin- 
arily no  mix  is  stored  in  the  cylinders 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  When 
the  material  is  needed  the  cylinders  are 
connected  to  one  of  twelve  points  feed- 
ing, through  stainless-steel  pipes,  hop- 
pers on  the  floor  below.  Two  storage 
vessels  are  used  in  tandem  for  each 
batch  and,  to  ensure  that  the  correct 
filling  level  is  maintained,  each  hopper 
is  equipped  with  a  control  system  that 
gives  visual  and  audible  warnings  to  the 
operator  in  charge  of  the  storage  vessel. 
When  the  hoppers  below  are  empty  or 
full,  valves  on  the  manufacturing  floor 
are  switched  as  necessary  from  one 
cylinder  to  another. 

At  the  packing  and  filling  department 
arrive  boxes  of  empty  open-ended  alu- 
minium tubes.  The  boxes  are  up-ended 
on  a  wire-mesh  screen  (still  retaining 
the  tubes)  to  remove  any  particles  of 
dust.  That  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
cleaning  operations.  The  tubes  are  then 
all  checked  to  ensure  that  no  slivers  of 
aluminium  protrude  and  that  no  tube  is 
damaged.  Having  passed  those  inspec- 
tions the  tubes  go  to  one  of  six  packing 
ines,  each  equipped  with  two  Arenco 
tube-filling  machines  into  which  the 
paste  is  fed  by  gravity  hopper.  The 
machines  operate  at  a  rate  of  forty-eight 
tubes  per  minute  each.  The  main  pack- 
ing lines  accommodate  two  Arenco  ma- 
chines working  in  tandem  with  auto- 
matic cartoning  machines,  whilst  others 
are  equipped  with  pairs  of  filling  ma- 
chines feeding  packing  tables  for  hand 
operation.  Immediately  before  passing 
under  the  filling  nozzles  the  tubes  re- 
ceive a  final  vacuum  clean.  For  filling 
they  are  placed  cap  downwards,  and 
when  filled  pass  through  a  folding  and 
crimping  mechanism,  from  which  they 
are  ejected  on  to  a  conveyor  and  hand- 
checked  to  ensure  that  the  caps  are  cor- 
rectly fitted.  New  machines,  each  cap- 
able of  filling  120  tubes  per  minute,  are 
already  replacing  the  older  ones,  and 
every  operation — cap  tightening,  vacu- 
um cleaning,  filling,  closing,  ejection  to 
conveyor  belts,  cartoning — will  become 
fully  automatic. 

After  cartoning,  the  tubes  may  be 
packed  into  display,  bulk  or  special 
combined  packs.  Throughout  the  whole  process,  indeed 
throughout  the  factory,  the  emphasis  is  on  quality  control 
(there  is  constant  sampling  at  every  stage  of  manufacture 
and  packing)  plus  flexibility  of  production.  The  Arenco 
machines  can  be  rapidly  changed  for  handling  any  one  of 
the  four  tube  sizes,  and  standardisation  of  the  tables  and  the 
easy  mobility  of  the  Arenco  machines  allow  quick  rearrange- 
ment of  the  unit  if  required.  An  interesting  point  is  the 
small  loss  by  wastage  of  tubes — amounting  to  only  0-8  per 
cent,  from  all  causes. 


The  importance  attached  to  hygiene  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  those  engaged  on  the  production  and  packing  of  tooth- 
pastes and  dentifrices  are  required  to  have  a  regular  mani- 
cure in  the  works  clinic. 

Joseph  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd..  is  solely  a  manufacturing 
company,  the  marketing  of  the  preparations  being  under- 
taken by  other  companies  in  the  Unilever  group  (D.  &  W. 
Gibbs,  Ltd.;  Pepsodent,  Ltd.;  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.;  Cros- 
fields  (CWG),  Ltd.;  Industrial  Soaps.  Ltd.;  A.  J.  Seward  & 
Co.,  Ltd.;  J.  &  E.  Atkinson,  Ltd.;  and  A.  &  F.  Pears,  Ltd.). 
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Atomic  War 
against  an  insect 

British  trials  of  a  new  insect 

control  technique  using  gamma 
rays  to  sterilise  male  flies. 

EXPERIMENTS  BASED  UPON  WORK 
IN  CURACAO 


FOR  a  long  time  insects  have  competed  unremittingly 
with  man  for  world  mastery.  Some  species  attack  his 
health,  infecting  him  directly  or  indirectly  with  disease; 
others  attack  his  comfort,  ruining  his  tools  and  con- 
trivances, his  home  and  its  contents.  Those  enemies  form 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  species  affecting  man;  the 
majority  attack  him  indirectly,  through  his  food  supplies, 
his  flocks  and  crops. 

Only  Tactical  Engagements  Possible 

But  the  numbers  of  insect  species  are  legion;  well  over 
half -million  are  known  and  they  probably 
represent  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total. 
Man  dare  not  make  a  general  attack  on 
that  host,  for  his  very  existence  depends 
on  an  unknown  proportion  of  insects  con- 
tinuing to  play  their  part  in  the  present 
economy  of  nature.  He  is  therefore  in  the 
difficult  position  of  having  to  confine  him- 
self to  limited  tactical  engagements,  and 
the  best  he  can  hope  for  is  a  series  of 
small  local  victories  punctuating  an  uneasy 
armed  truce.  Among  the  different  methods 
of  waging  limited  war  the  use  of  poisonous 
chemicals  took  early  pride  of  place,  and 
is  still  the  most  widely  practised.  Insecti- 
cides, however,  have  the  weakness  that 
they  destroy  beneficial  as  well  as  harmful 
species,  and  sometimes  the  price  paid,  in 
upsetting  the  balance  of  nature,  has  been 
more  than  the  victory  was  worth. 

A  weapon  was  required  that  would  act  specifically  against 
only  the  insect  on  which  war  was  being  waged  at  the 
moment,  and  so  the  method  known  as  biological  control 
was  developed.  In  this  method  a  parasite  or  predator  is 
sought  which  confines  its  attention  to  the  species  being 
attacked.  It  is  bred  in  large  numbers  and  liberated  in  the 
conflict  area  to  exterminate  the  pest  and  then,  its  work 
finished,  to  die  through  lack  of  food.  Although  successful 
results  have  occasionally  been  obtained,  the  method  was 
found  to  have  many  limitations.  Two  general  weaknesses 
have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article : 

(a)  The  scarcer  the  remaining  pests  become,  the  more 
the  hunters  have  to  search  to  find  the  last  few  individuals, 
and  the  hunters  begin  to  die  out  before  their  task  is  finished. 


Insect  populations  being  usually  designed  to  withstand 
cataclysmic  reductions  in  numbers,  the  decimated  popula- 
tions may  recover  in  a  few  generations. 

(b)  Sometimes  the  hunters  refuse  to  die  out  conveniently 
when  their  food  supplies  decrease,  and  instead  turn  to  other 
food  sources.  Major  catastrophes  may  occur  in  this  way,  or, 
less  seriously,  the  introduced  parasite  or  predator  may  attack 
allies  also  engaged  in  fighting  the  pest,  so  that  the  result 
may  be  a  reduced  rather  than  enhanced  degree  of  control  of 
the  noxious  species. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  objection  against  insecti- 
cidal  control  of  its  "  blunderbuss  effect," 
killing  friend  and  foe,  and  of  the  above 
two  weaknesses  in  the  more  selective  bio- 
logical control  method  that  one  should 
view  the  recent  publication  by  American 
workers  of  a  new  method  of  biological 
control,  in  which  the  species  itself  is  used 
to  encompass  its  destruction. 

In  1955  a  research  team  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
the  elimination  from  the  island  of  Curacao 
of  the  screw-worm  fly,  the  larvae  of  which 
infest  wounds  on  domestic  animals.  The 
method  used  was  to  liberate  large  num- 
bers of  sterilised  males  to  compete  with 
the  native  males  of  the  species. 

The  flies  were  sterilised  by  exposure  to 
gamma  rays.  That  "  peace-time  use "  of 
atomic  energy  has  caught  the  public  im- 
agination, and  the  novelty  of  the  essential 
principle  in  the  method,  which  constitutes  the  real  mile- 
stone in  the  progress  of  insect  control,  is  perhaps  over- 
shadowed by  the  spectacular  nature  of  the  technique.  The 
irradiation  aspect  is,  however,  relatively  unimportant;  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge  of  insect  biochemistry  it  may 
well  be  that  simpler  or  cheaper  methods  of  inducing  sterility 
by  chemical  or  other  means  will  be  discovered.  The  out- 
standing advance  lies  in  the  application  of  a  simple  mathe- 
matical proposition  to  the  control  of  an  animal  species. 

Mathematics  of  the  Attack 

In  terms  of  screw-worms  the  argument  is  this.  If  to  the 
native  population  of  male  flies  there  are  added  many  more, 
say  five  times  as  many,  sterile  males,  then  the  chances  of  a 
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The  only  approach  road  to  the  village  on  Holy  Island  along  the  sandy 
shore  below  high-water  mark. 


A  line  of  blowfly  traps  for  sampling  a  field.  To  avoid 
interference  by  stock  each  trap  is  protected  by  a  metal 
carboy  carrier. 


Holy  Island  field  test 


sheep-blowflies  continued  to  emerge  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Island.  Releasing  flies  from  a  set  of  cages  in  which  many  thousands  of  experimentally 

treated  flies  had  been  maintained.  A  few  flies  have  not  yet  taken  flight. 


Making  sheep  chemically  attractive  to  the  sheep-blowfly,  to  test  for  Setting  out  blowfly  traps  baited  with  pieces  of  meat, 

presence  of  residual  native  flies  on  the  Island. 
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female  receiving  a  fertile  impregnation  will  be  only  1  to  5; 
in  5  out  of  6  instances  she  will  be  inseminated  with  sterile 
sperm,  and  so  her  eggs  will  not  hatch.  The  size  of  the  next 
generation  should  therefore  be  only  one-sixth  of  what  it 
would  normally,  be,  and  if  the  numbers  of  sterile  males  are 
kept  at  their  original  level  by  replacement  of  natural  wast- 
age, the  proportion  of  non-sterile  to  sterile  males  should  be 
only  1  /6  to  5,  or  1  to  30.  The  females,  now  only  one-sixth 
of  the  normal  numbers,  having  only  a  1  to  30  chance  of 
fertile  insemination,  the  second  generation  after  sterile 
males  are  first  released  is  only  1/186  of  the  original,  and 
the  virgin  females  in  that  generation  have  only  a  1  to  930 
chance  of  reproducing.  The  third  generation  is  thus  reduced 
to  1/173,166  of  the  original  level,  and  so  on. 

Screw-worm  flies  are  usually  in  relatively  low  density — ■ 
some  hundreds  per  square  mile;  the  chances  of  any  progeny 
being  produced  by  the  second  generation  under  those  con- 
ditions should  therefore  be  remote,  and  if  any  lone  females 
were  to  reach  maturity  their  chances  of  mating  with  the 
similarly  rare  fertile  males  should  be  infinitesimal. 

In  fact,  the  species  was  apparently  eradicated  from  the 
170-square-mile  island  of  Curacao  within  five  months  by  the 
release  of  sterile  males  at  the  rate  of  400  per  square  mile 
per  week.  The  experiment  has  been  of  "great  importance, 
since  in  addition  to  demonstrating  that  the  theory  does 
work  in  practice,  it  has  shown  that  eradication  by  this 
method  can  be  a  practicable  proposition  from  the  technical 
and  logistic  points  of  view. 

The  potential  importance  of  the  method  lies  in  the  facts 
that  (a)  the  control  is  specific — only  the  species  in  question 
suffering  the  frustration  of  sterile  mating — and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  weapon  getting  out  of  control  and  attacking 
other  targets,  as  in  the  case  of  released  predators  or  para- 
sites; (b)  as  the  surviving  remnants  dwindle,  the  pressure 
on  them  becomes  increasingly  great,  instead  of  decreasing. 
Thus,  the  two  stated  objections  to  the  earlier  type  of  bio- 
logical control  no  longer  apply,  nor  does  the  "  blunder- 
buss "  criticism  of  the  method  of  broadcast  insecticides. 

Limitations  of  the  Technique 

That  the  method  has  distinct  limitations  is  not  denied. 
The  population  to  be  attacked  must  obviously  be  in  suffi- 
ciently low  density  to  make  the  rearing  of  a  preponderating 
sterile  population  feasible.  The  males  of  the  species  must  be 
capable  of  withstanding  sterilisation  without  having  their 
vitality  and  ability  to  mate  seriously  impaired,  and  the 
habits  of  the  species  must  be  such  that  the  sterilised  males 
can  be  readily  distributed  through  the  native  population. 
Finally  the  females  must  accept,  and  be  satisfied  by,  insemi- 
nation by  the  sterile  males. 

The  method  would  be  difficult  to  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
species  which  was  harmful  in  the  adult  stage,  since  it  in- 
volves a  marked  if  temporary  increase  in  numbers  of  adults. 
In  the  case  of  the  screw-worm,  it  is  only  the  larvae  that  is 
harmful.  It  was  thus  not  necessary  to  separate  and  retain 
the  females  emerging  from  the  sexless  pupae,  since,  in  them- 
selves innocuous,  they  had,  like  the  males,  been  rendered 
sterile,  and  so  were  incapable  of  laying  eggs  even  though  they 
might  chance  to  be  inseminated  by  fertile  males.  That 
tremendously  simplified  the  work. 

The  success  of  the  American  screw-worm  work  raises  the 
exciting  possibility  of  similarly  controlling  many  awkward 
enemies  that  have  not  succumbed  to  attack  by  other 
methods.  The  possibility  of  sterilising  tsetse  flies,  carriers 
of  the  killing  trypanosomiasis  of  man  and  animals  in  Africa 
by  irradiation  of  pupae,  has  been  confirmed  experimentally, 
but  the  technical  difficulties  of  applying  the  method  to  the 
control  of  tsetse  in  nature  are  considerable.  No  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  the  method  in  the  field  has  so  far  been 
obtained  with  any  insect  other  than  the  screw-worm.  An 
experiment  at  eliminating  the  sheep  maggot-fly  gave  dis- 
appointing results.  It  was  found  that  that  species  also  could 
be  sterilised  in  the  pupal  stage  by  a  dosage  of  gamma  rays 
that  did  not  markedly  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  adult  fly.  In 


1956-57  a  field  test  was  made  on  Holy  Island,  off  the 
Northumberland  coast.  On  that  two  square  miles  of  land 
lying  about  a  mile  off-shore,  the  native  population  of  mag- 
got-flies was  estimated  as  being  in  the  region  of  one  or  two 
thousand  only.  A  population  of  about  20,000  sterile  flies, 
i.e.,  about  10,000  males,  was  established  in  early  July,  and 
maintained  by  weekly  additions  until  the  end  of  the  blow- 
fly season  in  early  October.  The  initial  liberation  in  1957 
was  of  almost  20,000  males,  and  the  population  was  main- 
tained at  over  10.000  males  by  twice-weekly  additions  until 
near  the  end  of  September.  The  consistent  poor  weather  of 
those  two  summers  prevented  assessment  of  progress  during 
the  actual  experiment,  but  tests  in  early  summer  of  1958 
showed  that  fertile  flies  were  as  common  on  the  Island  as 
on  the  adjacent  mainland. 

That  unexpected  result  is  to  the  good  in  that  it  gives 
early  warning  of  the  need  for  careful  study  of  all  possible 
factors  that  may  effect  the  result  when  the  method  is  applied 
in  the  field.  The  causes  of  the  Holy  Island  failure  are  not 
yet  known  but,  whatever  they  may  turn  out  to  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  American  success  marks  the  birth  of  a  new 
era  in  insect  control,  and — who  knows? — perhaps  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  present  phase  of  defensive 
fighting,  which  began  long  before  the  Christian  era,  in  a  war 
which  is  as  old  as  man. 

Homeward  Musings 

WITH  feelings  approaching  complacency,  combined  with 
musings  of  a  historical  kind,  I  took  my  way  home 
from  the  pharmacy  the  other  night.  In  my  professional 
duties  that  day  I  had  spanned  the  centuries,  calling  up  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  from 
the  time  of  Sydenham  or  Mead  to  these  modern  days  of  .  .  . 
but  ethical  considerations  forbid  me  to  mention  contempor- 
ary names.  In  the  short  space  of  one  hour  I  had  dispensed 
pills  of  valerian  and  a  modern  tranquilliser  with  a  fearsome 
chemical  name.  There  was  here  material  for  fancy.  In 
imagination  I  saw  a  physician  of  old,  bewigged  and  carrying 
a  gold-headed  cane,  entering  Lombard  Street  and  seeking 
out  a  narrow  opening  called  Change  Alley — "  a  narrow 
sound,  though  deep  as  hell,"  as  Swift  described  it.  I  saw  the 
fashionable  physician  making  his  way  to  Garroway's  coffee 
house,  where  important  consultations  are  afoot.  The  great 
man's  advice  is  sought  by  the  apothecaries  on  the  treatment 
of  patients  whom  he  will,  in  all  probability,  never  see. 
For  a  hypochondriac,  he  prescribes  a  "  cephalic  tincture." 

The  apothecary  and  I  thus  tread  the  same  path.  My  reflec- 
tions lead  on  to  the  differences  as  well  as  the  similarities  of 
that  path.  Much  as  I  am  inconvenienced  in  my  daily  en- 
counters with  the  modern  physician  by  his  predilection  for 
the  newest  proprietary  preparations  not  yet  in  stock,  I  feel 
relieved  that  my  prescription  of  the  morning  demanded  a 
simple  valerian  pill  and  not  the  cephalic  tincture  pre- 
scribed at  Garroway's.  That  would  have  involved  me  in. 
substantial  fetching  and  carrying,  for  though  I  have  valerian 
in  various  forms,  I  have  not  at  hand  supplies  of  paeony 
root,  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  still  less  peacock's  dung. 

My  musings  on  the  inveteracy  of  certain  medicaments 
prompted  me  to  reflect  that  the  departure  of  my  generation 
may  sever  a  link  with  Garroway's,  for  I  have  in  my  time 
dispensed  calendula,  canella,  cinchona,  euphorbium,  guaia- 
cum,  myrrh  and  scammony,  some  of  which,  indeed,  were 
well  known  centuries  before  Garroway  advertised  that  he 
had  tea  to  sell — the  first  tea  to  be  sold  in  England — at 
prices  ranging  from  sixteen  to  fifty  shillings  the  pound. 

Absorbed  by  such  reflections  my  attention  became  some- 
what diverted  from  reality,  for  how  could  one  so  preoccu- 
pied be  aware  that  he  carried  with  him  olfactory  evidence 
of  what  had  occupied  him  during  the  day  ?  Fellow-travellers 
in  a  crowded  coach  on  a  warm  evening  could  scarcely 
guess  at  the  romantic  visions  in  the  mind  of  one  from  whom 
seemed  to  emanate  a  pervading  aroma  of  an  unusual  kind, 
but  they  were  very  kind.  They  gave  me  as  much  room  as 
they  could  for  my  contemplation. — Valerie  Diction. 
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Galen  Reappraised 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  HIS  INFLUENCE  ON  CURRENT  PHARMACEUTICAL  THOUGHT 


Leslie  G.  Matthews 


TO  the  pharmacist  Galen  is  no  new  name.  Though 
galenicals — "  a  remedy  such  as  Galen  prescribed " 
(O.E.D.)- — may  be  disappearing  from  our  pharmaco- 
poeias and  formularies,  sufficient  are  retained  in  the  1958 
B.P.  to  justify,  if  justification  were  needed,  the  retention  of 
practical  pharmacy  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical curriculum.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  as  yet 
no  cause  to  replace  the  supporters  on  its  coat,  Galen  and 
Avicenna,  by  an  organic  chemist  and  a  microbiologist. 

Early  Influences 

Galen  (A.D.  130-31  to  200-01)  lived  in  a  period  when 
the  Roman  Empire  flourished  as  perhaps  at  no  other  time. 
Born  in  Pergamon  (modern  Turkish  Bergama,  in  Turkish 
Asia  Minor,  an  inland  City  some  80  miles  N.E.  of  Smyrna), 
the  centre  of  an  undisputed  Hellenistic  tradition  and  cult, 
I  his  youth  was  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  medicine. 
]The  famous  medical  temple,  the  Asclepieion,  across  the 
river  from  the  City,  was  at  once  a  college,  a  shrine,  and  a 
centre  of  healing,  not  least  the  kind  of  healing  known  as 
"  temple  incubation,"  where  the  sick,  during  sleep,  might 
expect  cure  from  a  visitation  of  the  God  during  the  night. 
|  It  was  because  of  a  dream  in  which  Asclepios  appeared  to 
Galen's  father  that  medical  studies  became  the  youth's 
choice.  First  anatomy  in  Pergamon,  then  further  study  in 
Corinth  and  Alexandria,  where  medicine  and  philosophy 
attracted  him.  (It  is  only  by  Galen's  quotations  of  the  works 
of  notable  Alexandrian  teachings  that  books  lost  to  the 
world  are  known  at  all.)  Rome  was  Galen's  goal  and  he 
[achieved  it  about  the  time  (A.D.  161-62)  when  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  brother  succeeded  their  father 
Antonius  Pius.  Sarton1  refers  to  it  as  "  the  heyday  of  the 
Empire,  and  Rome  was  a  brilliant  capital,  opening  golden 
"opportunities  to  Greek  physicians."  Of  those  opportunities 
Galen  took  full  advantage,  both  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
ine  and  by  writing  the  almost  innumerable  books  on  all 
acets  of  human  life  in  health  and  disease — anatomy,  foods, 
ygiene,  medicine,  pharmacy  and  therapeutics,  to  pick  out 


only  a  few  of  the  titles,  not  to  mention  two  versions  of  an 
autobiography  (Kuhn's  edition  of  Galen's  Works  runs  to 
twenty-two  volumes,  with  an  index  of  676  pages!)2  Many 
of  these  are  known  to  the  Western  world  only  by  Arabic 
translations,  and  their  readvent  in  the  Renaissance  continued 
the  Galenic  influence  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

What  was  the  teaching  of  Galen  that  it  endured  so  long, 
and  why  have  medicine  and  pharmacy  paid  it  so  much 
respect  ?  First  of  all  he  saw  life  as  a  whole,  the  integration 
of  man  sound  in  mind  and  body.  As  he  wrote  in  De 
Sanitate  Tuenda  (Green's  translation)3  "  Both  in  importance 
and  in  time  health  precedes  disease.  Consider  first  how 
health  may  be  preserved  and  then  how  one  may  best  cure 
disease."  Compare  Professor  W.  L.  M.  Parry's4  assertion 
(October  1958)  that  whereas  the  emphasis  in  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  medicine  had  been  on  the  treatment  of 
disease,  the  future  lies  in  the  adoption  of  preventive  meas- 
ures as  the  basis  of  medicine.  There  was  not  much  wrong 
with  the  second-century  teaching  in  that  respect ! 

Prerequisites  of  Diagnosis 

Galen  insisted  on  as  complete  knowledge  of  his  patients' 
circumstances  and  conditions  as  possible  before  arriving  at 
a  diagnosis.  He  deplored  the  "  spot "  diagnosis  though  he 
was  himself  fortunate  when  other  physicians  had  failed  to 
cure  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Galen,  noticing  that 
he  was  feverish,  formally  felt  the  pulse,  and  diagnosed  the 
cause  of  the  fever  as  undigested  food — adding  greatly  to 
his  reputation  with  the  Emperor.  He  savoured  the  teachings 
of  the  various  medical  sects  of  his  time,  the  Hippocratists — 
he  quotes  many  of  the  aphorisms — the  Dogmatists,  the 
Empiricists,  and  the  Methodists,  but  declined  to  ally  him- 
self specifically  with  any,  though  he  asserted  his  views  in 
such  a  way  that  many  considered  him  as  dogmatic  as  the 
sect  he  criticised. 

The  theory  of  humours — deriving  from  Hippocrates — he 
accepted,  and  in  Pericrasion,  De  Temperamentis,  it  was  so 
well  formulated,  says  Sarton5  "  that  that  treatise  remained 
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the  standard  authority  on  the  subject  for  fifteen  centuries 
or  more  "  and  we  still  use  the  adjectives  sanguine,  choleric, 
melancholic,  phlegmatic  in  describing  temperaments,  though 
our  views  on  the  relation  of  dry,  wet,  cold  and  hot,  or  the 
humours  of  the  body,  blood,  yellow  bile,  black  bile  and 
phlegm  have  changed,  and  medicines  affecting  them  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  the  physicians'  armamentaria. 

An  Advocate  of  Moderation 

Galen's  view  on  massage,  as  both  a  restorative  and  an 
ameliorative,  were  soundly  based,  partly,  no  doubt,  by 
reason  of  his  considerable  experience  as  physician  and  sur- 
geon to  the  gladiators  in  Pergamon.  He  was  a  great  ex- 
ponent of  the  use  of  medicated  oils,  both  for  increasing 
weight  in  the  thin  person  or  for  reducing  the  corpulent, 
as  well  as  for  getting  rid  of  what  he  described  as  "  fluids  in 
the  flesh  or  skin."  He  was  an  advocate  of  moderation  in  all 
things.  Regarding  old  age  he  had  ideas  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable today.  He  saw  the  need  for  old  men  to  keep  their 
body  active,  but  coupled  that  with  the  caution  that  the 
old  man,  while  exercising  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed, should  give  up  the  intense  form  of  his  activities. 
Not  every  elderly  gentleman  could  accept  his  doctrine  of 
massage  each  day  at  dawn,  and  even  Galen  himself  says 
that  "  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  this  pro- 
perly." On  the  other  hand  he  would  suggest  to  the  ageing 
diner-out  that  he  should  take  exercise  and,  if  he  liked  a 
good  table,  to  have  abundant  food  of  little  nourishment — a 
recommendation  that  modern  dieticians  and  perhaps  modern 
advertisers  may  unwittingly  have  seized  upon  in  promoting 
low-calorie,  but  filling,  foods.  His  comforting  word  to  the 
aged  was  that  they  should  have  what  is  beneficial  to  their 
constitution.  A  philosopher( ! )  of  the  Edwardian  days  said 
(or  sang)  it  rather  differently :  "  A  little  of  what  you  fancy 
does  you  good." 

There  are  complaints  nowadays  of  the  multiplicity  of 
identical  active  ingredients  issued  under  different  names. 
That  is  something  that  must  have  vexed  both  prescriber 
and  compounder  from  Galen's  time  onwards.  It  was  every- 
body's business  to  bring  out  a  new  formulary.  Copying 
from  each  other,  the  new  Formularists  either  followed 
faithfully  or  added  a  new  drug  or  two  to  a  compound 
preparation. 

Wootton6  gives  an  example  of  this  under  Hiera  Picra.  First 
employed,  reputedly,  in  Aesculapian  temples,  its  formula  was 
attributed  to  Themison  of  Laodicia  (aloes,  mastic,  saffron, 
Indian  nard,  carpabalsamum,  and  asarum).  A  variant  (of 
Archigenes)  then  modified  by  Galen,  by  transposition  and 
alteration  finally  came  into  the  Pharm.  Lond.  of  1618  where 
it  remained  until  1758  as  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  canella 
under  the  title  of  Pulv.  Aloeticus,  though  also  appearing  in 
the  Index  as  "  olim  Hiera  Picra."  In  Galen's  De  Sanitate 
Tuenda,  quoted  above,  he  cautions  against  overuse  of  aloes 
(rolled  into  pills  with  cabbage  juice)  or,  as  used  by  the  rich, 
aloes  with  cinnamon  (canella)  called  "  sacred  aloes."'  Hiera 
Picra  remained  in  the  pharmacy  as  pill  or  stick  for  the 
pharmaceutical  apprentice  to  prepare  until  the  1920's,  and 
may  in  some  districts  still  be  demanded. 
The  varieties  of  a  preparation  that  an  apothecary  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Basle8  was  expected  to  be  ready  to  pre- 
pare is  shown  by  the  range  of  Formularies  he  must  have 
in  his  library:   the  books  of  Mesue  junior,  Avicenna, 
Serapion  junior,  Dioscorides,  the  Macer  Floridus,  the  Circa 
Instans,  the  Synonyma  Medicinae  of  Simon  Januensis,  be- 
sides the  Antidotarium  magnum  and  parvum  of  Nicolai. 
In  many  of  those  the  formula  was  merely  an  elegant  vari- 
ant of  its  predecessor. 

On  pharmacy  proper  Galen  exercised  a  beneficial  and 
continuing  influence.  He  insists  on  care  in  choice  of  in- 
gredients, in  formulation,  and  in  method  of  preparation. 
The  identification  of  natural  drugs  and  the  tests  for  adul- 
teration that  would  be  stipulated  by  the  botanist  or  phar- 
macognosist,  and  the  specification  of  operating  tempera- 
tures and  analytical  control,  now  part  and  parcel  of 
pharmaceutical  manufacture,  are  of  course  lacking,  but 


enough  examples  remain  of  the  thoroughness  of  Galen's 
learning  and  of  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  to  get 
good  results,  only  the  best  drugs  and  those  grown  in  the 
best  locations  would  serve  the  interests  of  both  physician 
and  patient. 

Take,  for  example,  his  directions  for  preparing  "  diacala- 
minth,"  a  compound  preparation  for  a  patient  of  an  ulcerous 
disposition.  The  quantities  of  ingredients  are  stated:  2  oz. 
each  of  calaminth,  pennyroyal,  rock-parsley,  and  sesely; 
4  oz.  each  of  parsley  seed  and  thyme  spikes;  16  oz.  of 
libysticum  and  48  of  pepper.  The  calaminth  and  pennyroyal 
had  preferably  to  come  from  Crete;  if  not  obtainable  from 
Crete  then  from  high  and  woody  places.  That  applied  also 
to  the  thyme — but  the  thyme  spikes  had  to  be  stripped, 
only  the  thin  tender  terminal  leaves,  with  the  flower  spikes 
and  tiny  fruits,  were  to  be  used,  the  woody  parts  being 
discarded.  The  rock-parsley  must  be  from  Macedonia,  "  and 
then  of  the  Astreolite  kind,"  and  the  pepper  had  to  be  the 
variety  known  as  "  heavy  "  (pepper  in  large  quantities  was 
a  staple  prescription  of  Galen).  For  the  preparation  of  oils 
for  massage,  using  pine  seed  as  the  active  ingredient,  he  is 
careful  to  say  that  the  seed  shall  be  gathered  in  September 
(when  maximum  oil  content  may  be  expected),  then  to  be 
macerated  in  oil,  but  crushed  first  so  that  the  seed  the  more 
effectively  yield  its  properties.  Water  baths  for  proper  heat- 
ing are  to  be  used — an  exterior  pan  of  boiling  water,  con- 
taining the  interior  pan  of  the  heating  oil,  straining  the 
whole  through  muslin  afterwards,  and  being  careful  not  to 
overheat,  or  diluting  to  prevent  burning,  and  finally  reducing 
the  residual  liquid  to  a  proper  consistence.9  Those  who  had 
little  success  in  preparing  lin.  terebinth,  when  that  medica- 
ment was  an  everyday  requirement  will  know  how  necessary 
exact  directions  are  and  how  manipulation  can  affect  the 
final  product. 

Galen  was  so  exacting  in  his  choice  of  medicines  that 
he  kept  his  own  stock  of  drugs.  He  was  for  the  experi- 
mental method— one  of  the  few  of  his  time  who  under- 
stood the  need  of  it,  recognising,  however,  that  it  was  a 
hard  and  lengthy  road  even  though  it  would  lead  to  the 
truth.10  That  view  has  long  been  commonplace  in  medicine. 
Professor  Hill  recently  commented  that  "  in  the  proper 
understanding  of  its  (the  body's)  functional  capabilities  and 
limitations,  there  is  need  for  first-class  brains  because,  in 
the  biological  field,  the  data  are  much  more  intractable 
than  are  those  in  the  inorganic  field."" 

As  for  Galen's  fundamental  philosophy,  though  living  in 
a  period  when  the  Christian  religion  had  gained  a  strong 
foothold  he  was  not  able  to  accept  that  new  doctrine.  He 
remained  what  we  would  term  a  pagan,  but,  as  Sarton 
concludes :  "  Galen's  religion  was  so  secure  in  his  soul  that 
the  beliefs  of  other  people  could  hardly  touch  him."12 

Grasp  of  the  Realities 

The  more  Galen's  writings  are  studied,  the  stronger  is 
seen  to  be  his  grasp  of  the  realities  of  medicine:  no  blind 
follower  of  his  forerunner,  he  was  an  experimenter  who 
became  a  leader  of  medical  thought  and  an  influence  upon 
both  medicine  and  pharmacy  longer  than  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  our  age,  however,  whilst  "  the  mixture "  (of 
mankind  in  health  and  disease)  remains,  the  rapid  changes 
in  prophylaxis  and  treatment  ensure  that  it  cannot  be  "  as 
before." 

1  Sarton,  George.  "  Galen  of  Pergamon,"  Kansas,  1954.  20-21. 

2  Translations  of  Galen's  works  into  English  are  still  few  in  number,  even 
including  those  made  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortunately  the 
*'  Galen  Society  "  proposed  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Singer  did  not  become 
established.  One  of  its  objects  would  have  been  a  complete  English 
version  of  Galen's  writings. 

3  Robert  M.  Green.  Galen's  Hygiene,  Springfield,  Illinois.  1951.  s. 

i  Inaugural  lecture,  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Chemist  and  Druggist, 

1958.  2.  438. 
5  op.  cit  53 

o  Wootton,    A.   C.    "  Chronicles   of   Pharmacy  "    (The   Chemist  and 

Druggist),  London,  1910.  II.  138-42. 
'  Green,  op.  eft  216. 

»  Haefliger,  J.  A.,  Pharm.  Acta  Helvetia,  1927.  I. 

9  Green,  op.  cit.  pp.  170-72. 

10  Sarton,  op.  cit.  48. 
"Nature,  182.  4642.  1065. 
12  Sarton.  op.  cit.  87. 
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AMERICAN  independence  in  politics  and  American 
independence  in  packaged  medicines  came  hand  in 
k  hand.  As  part  of  the  great  fire  of  cultural  nationalism, 
kindled  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  fanned  into 
higher  flame  by  the  pride  of  victory,  the  United  States 
gloried  in  new  American  textbooks,  American  maps,  Ameri- 
can Bibles,  American  inventions.  And  Americans  began  to 
dose  themselves  increasingly  with  drug  concoctions  mixed 
on  their  own  shores  and  ballyhooed  with  boastful  Yankee 
ingenuity. 

Just  as  the  political  structure  of  the  United  States  owed 
debts  to  its  British  colonial  past,  so  too  did  American  patent 
medicines.  The  saga  of  the  old  English  patent  medicines  in 
America  was  told  in  these  columns  two  years  ago.1  Eigh- 
teenth-century Americans  were  familiar  with  a  score  or 
more  of  British  nostrums,  most  of  them  vended  in  bottles 
of  distinctive  shape  covered  with  wrappers  closely  printed 
to  tell  of  wondrous  cures  that  had  been  performed  and  still 
might  be  expected.  Many  issues  of  the  small  American 
newspapers  bore  advertisements  like  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
apothecary  who  announced  in  1768  as  "Just  imported  from 
London "  and  for  sale  "  At  the  Golden  Mortar,  opposite 
Black-Horse  Alley  "  a  long  list  of  patent  medicines,  includ- 
ing "  Anderson's,  Hooper's  and  Lockyer's  pills,  Bateman's 
drops,  British  oil,  Bostock's,  Squire's  and  Daffy's  elixirs, 
Stoughton's  bitters,  Turlington's  balsam  of  life,  Dr.  James's 
fever  powders,  Godfrey's  cordial."2 

A  Miscellany  of  Vendors 

It  was  not  only  apothecaries  who  sold  those  medicines, 
which  reached  every  American  port  from  the  warehouses 
of  major  exporters  in  Lombard  Street  and  in  St.  Paul's  and 


Hooper's  Female  Pills,  patented  July  21,  1745,  one  of  the  most  persistent 
of  the  old  English  remedies.  Original  package  shown  here  from  the 
vrivate  collection  of  Samuel  Aker,  David  and  George  Kass,  Albany, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


Bow  Churchyard.  The  English  nostrums  were  also  put  into 
the  hands  of  America's  ailing  by  postmasters,  booksellers, 
hairdressers,  tailors,  printers,  goldsmiths,  and  many  physi- 
cians as  well.  Colonial  salesmanship,  to  judge  by  advertising, 
was  drab  compared  with  the  brazen  promotion  in  the  mother 
country.  None  the  less,  the  advertising  was  so  extensive 


A 

Short  TREATISE 

O  f  THE 

VIRTUES 

O  F 

Dr.  BATEMAN'S 
PECTORAL  DROPS: 

The  Nature  of  rhc  Diitempcrr  They 

Cure,  and  the  Manner  of  Their  Operation. 


Publifti'd  by  the  K  I  N  G's  Letter  Patents  1 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain. 


Flic  Seal  of 


El  each  Bottle. 


To  be  So  1 4  only    by  Jtmn  Wmllaet,   to  Nt-m-Ytrh 
Reprinted  ty  J.  Fttrr  / ■••jr,  in  A'nt-fwl, 


Title-page  of  a  pamphlet  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1731  from  an  earlier 
English  edition  in  behalf  of  Bateman's  Pectoral  Drops.  Original  pre- 
served in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  Library,  New  York  City, 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


Illustrations  from  "Old  English  Patent  Medicines  in  America"  (C.  <££>.,  June  29,  1957). 
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geographically,  and  so  persistent  chronologically,  that  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  old  English  pills  and  drops 
played  a  significant  role  in  eighteenth-century  American 
therapy. 

Why  did  not  some  shrewd  colonial,  observing  the  steady 
sales  of  British  proprietaries,  and  sensing  the  gold  that  might 

c 
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KINGS 
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Patent 
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Invented 
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of 
Ltfb 

The  distinctively  shaped  bottle  of  Turlington's  Balsam  of  Life  as  pictured 
in  a  brochure  circulated  in  America.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


/ 


lie  at  the  end  of 
such  a  rainbow, 
launch  a  com- 
petitive home- 
grown remedy? 
The  answer  is 
that  there  were 
indeed  fumb- 
ling efforts  her- 
alding the  day 
of  native  Ameri- 
can nostrums. 
Yet,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  no 
American  entre- 
preneur man- 
aged to  offer  a 
real  challenge 
to  Bateman's 
pectoral  drops 
or  Hooper's 
female  pills. 

One  minor 
display  of  colo- 
nial American 
venturesome- 
ness  lay  in  the 


Upper  and  lower  illustrations  from  "Old  English 
Patent  Medicines  in  America  "  (C.  &  D.,  June  29, 
1957). 


THE 


DR.  STOUGHTON'S 

PREPARED  ST 

SALEM,  MASS., 


Label  for   an    American'tnade    version  oj 
Stoughton's  Elixir  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Jos 
Frye  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.    The  label  is' 
preserved  in  the  files  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Salem,  Mass. 

imitation  of  the  popular  English  medicines.  That  gesture 
was  really  an  imitation  of  an  imitation,  for  from  the  start  in 
England  bold  merchandisers  had  marketed  counterfeit  ver- 
sions of  successful  nostrums.  No  advertising  wail  was  so 
loud  as  that  of  the  outraged  proprietor  warning  the  public 
against  his  rascally  transgressor.  No  fight  was  more  bitter 
than  that  between  rivals  selling  pills  of  the  same  name,  each 
pill  man  seeking  to  persuade  the  world  of  his  own  priority. 
The  Stoughton  heirs,  for  example,  pursued  their  family 
feud  over  the  elixir  in  print.  A  son  and  a  daughter-in-law 
both  claimed  the  formula.  The  latter  called  the  former  a 
crook,  and  the  former  blamed  the  latter  for  having  run 
through  two  husbands  already  and  for  eagerly  wanting  a 
third.  As  the  battle  raged,  a  third  combatant  spoke  up. 
She  was  no  Stoughton — although  a  widow — and  her  appeal 


to  the  public  rested  on  a  strange  foundation :  that  her  late 
husband  had  infringed  Stoughton's  patent  until  forbidden 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Nothing  quite  so  gaudy  took  place  in  America.  But  late 
in  the  colonial  period  American  apothecaries  began  to  im- 
port from  England  empty  vials  in  the  standardised  shapes 
known  to  customers  who  dosed  themselves  with  Stoughton's 


16g  tbeJUng'0  Eopal  Hettcr/0  patent, 

for  Great-Britain,  and  his  Majeftys  Plantations  abroad. 

Turlington's  Original  Balfam  of  Life, 

JS  found  from  many  years  experi- 
ence, and  the  many  perfont  of  'veracity  that  have  received 
benefit  thereby,  even  tn  the  worfl  fate  of  life,  and  after 
every  other  refource  has  failed,  to  be  the  only  f over  tign  me- 
dicine in  the  univerfe  for  the  gravel,  cholic,  Jlone  cholic, 
ajlhmatical  complaints,  coughs,  nervous  diforders,  agues,  \Jc. 
It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  decays  of  nature,  inward 
weakneffes,  and  broken  conftitutiom  ;  and  a  never  failing 
remedy  in  relieving  the  mojt  fever  e  pains  of  the  gout,  rbuma- 
tifm,  and  the  like.  If  outwardly  applied,  it  is  a  fure  and 
fafe  remedy  for  any  cut,  bruife,  fcald,  or  burn,  without  any 
ether  application  whatfoever.  All  inward  bleedings  of 
whatfoever  nature,  are  furely  relievd  by  this  mojt  excel- 
lentB  A  L  S  A  M. 

WHEREAS  it  is  apprehended  that  there  may  be  theft 
who  may  buy  up  my  empty  bottles,  and  put  therein  a  bafe 
and  vile  compofition  of  their  own,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  unwary  afflicted  ;  the  public  are  deftred  to  he  extreamly 
careful,  that  they  have  a  bill  of  direction  with  each  bottle 
they  buy,  figned  by  the  patentee,  ROBERT  TURLING- 
TON, with  his  own  hand  writing,  without  which  they 
may  be  ajfured  that  they  are  notorious  counterfeits. 

AND  WHEREAS,  Mr.  John  Milligan,  was  feme 
time  fence,  impowerd  to  vend  the  fame  ( but  not  the  only  one 
in  New-York,  as  he  pretends) :  This  is  therefore  to  inform 
the  publick,  that  he  is  no  longer  authorized  by  the  patentee, 
to  fell  his  genuine  balfam  of  life,  nor  have  I  any  further  dea- 
lings with  him. 

A  parcel  of  the  abovefaid,  original  balfam  of  life,  was 
fent  by  capt .  William  Davis,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Gaine,  of 
New- York,  who  is  hereby  authorifed  to  vend  the  fame. 

Robert  Turlington. 

fJ#^J  Be  careful  that  you  have  a  bill  of  direction  with  each 
bottle  you  buy,  figned  by  the  patentee,  ROBERT  TURLING- 
TON, as  of  or ef aid,  all  fuch  being  genuine,  and  no  other. 

A  dispute  over  American  rights  in  the  sale  of  the  old  English  favourite, 
Turlington's  Balsam  of  Life,  is  revealed  in  this  advertisement  from  the 
New  York  Mercury,  November  9,  ij6i. 

Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

and  Daffy's  elixirs.  Printed  wrappers  were  ordered,  too. 
The  problem  of  what  to  put  in  the  vials  was  not  difficult. 
Formulas  for  both  of  those  remedies  had  become  official 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  as  well  as  in 
many  popular  medical  handbooks  for  the  layman,  like  the 
Primitive  Physic  compiled  by  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
John  Wesley.  Much  variation  developed  as  the  practice  of 
filling  empty  bottles  went  on  apace.  But  the  American 
customer,  since  bottle  shape  and  wrapper  looked  familiar, 
doubtless  was  seldom  aware  that  his  English  healing  draught 
was  being  brewed  on  colonial  shores. 

A  New  York  newspaper  feud  of  1760  and  1761  rivalled 
the  London  battles  in  intensity.  And  well  it  might,  for  one 
of  the  participants  was  Robert  Turlington,  the  English 
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patentee  and  proprietor  of  the  popul 
entered  the  lists  late,  after  a  handful 
of  merchants  had  advertised  his  bal- 
sam for  sale.  They  numbered  among 
them  one  woman,  a  man  at  the 
Woman's  Shoe-Store,  and  three  male 
apothecaries,  one  doing  business  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Bell,  another  "  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Looking-Glass  and 
Drugist-Pot."  There  was  much  dis- 
putation as  to  who  had  on  his  or  her 
shelves  the  authentic  article.  The 
situation  became  so  confusing  to 
consumers  that  Turlington  himself, 
alert  to  what  was  going  on  in 
America,  decided  to  step  in.  In  the 
pages  of  the  Mercury,  he  warned 
against  counterfeiters,  "  those  who 
may  buy  up  my  empty  bottles,  and 
put  therein  a  base  and  vile  composi- 
tion of  their  own."  He  denied  that 
the  Shoe-Store  man  had  an  exclu- 
sive franchise  and,  indeed,  cut  him 
off  without  another  genuine  vial. 
And  Turlington  announced  that  he 
had  sent  a  parcel  of  his  potent 
remedy  to  be  vended  by  the  editor  of 
the  Mercury*  Imitating  British 
patent  medicines  might  reveal  a 
spark  of  American  alertness  but 
hardly  the  full  flame  of  true  origin- 
ality. 

American  quackery  dates  back  to 
1630,  when  Nicholas  Knopp,  a  resi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  fined 
£5  or  whipped  for  vending  as  a  cure 
for  scurvy  "  a  water  of  no  worth 
nor  value,  which  he  solde  att  a  very 
deare  rate."4  How  Nicholas  marketed 
his  water  is  not  known,  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  exaggerated 
printed  promotion  that  attended  the 
origin  in  the  same  century  of  the 
English  nostrums.  Nor  did  Ameri- 
cans, during  the  colonial  years,  ever 
achieve  either  the  flamboyant  ad- 
vertising in  Press  and  pamphlet  or 
the  distinctive  packaging  that  char- 
acterised patent  medicines  in  the 
mother  country. 

A  Masquerader 

Many  mountebanks  wandered 
about  the  colonies  persuading  the 
gullible  to  purchase  their  panaceas. 
One  Charles  Hamilton,  for  example, 
appeared  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
boasting  of  his  excellent  education 
and  marvellous  remedies.  Somehow 
the  townspeople  got  suspicious  and 
the  pretender  was  examined.  He 
was  found  to  be  a  woman,  and 
Charlotte  Hamilton  was  put  in  jail. 
Another  itinerant,  calling  himself 
Francis  Torres,  showed  up  in  Phila- 
delphia selling  Chinese  Stones  to 
cure  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  and 

At  right: 

An  English  nostrum,  prepared  from  trans' 
planted  American  flora,  comes  back  to  heal 
America's  ailing.  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
October  n,  iyyo. 

Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


ar  balsam  of  life.  He 


rattle-snakes,  toothache,  cancer  and  ulcerated  legs.  A  fort- 


L«w»awf  Jmrn  %,  iffo. 
Tmk  AMERICAN  BALSAM, 
Afcer  the  iludy  and  labour  of  many  yean,  found  nut  and 
prepared  by  Doctor  HILL,  Phyfician  in  London  :  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Gi«maky.  And  fold  by  Mr. 
William  Toung,  at  his  place  in  KingCefs,  near  the  Lower  Ferry, 
on  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  and  no  other  per  fon,  except  ihofe 
he  ihall  appoint  >  Price  3/9  a  bottle  j  or,  by  the  dosen,  at  the 
rate  of  3/3  a  bottle.  j.  H  I  L  L. 

THIS  ii  an  improvement  upon  all  former  Balfams  j  paf- 
feffing  tbtir  virtue*  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  freed  from 
their  defects. 

It  it  a  rich,  comforting,  ncuriihing,  and  hearing  Medicine. 
It  ftrengtruns  theftomacb)  open*  all  obftructioru  whatfoever  j 
and  it  certaia  (even  beyond  a  thought)  in  the  cure  of  the  rbeu- 
tnai'ijm,  gravtl,  cbolic,  jaundice,  and  all  kinds  of  vtcaktujj'u.  It  is 
alio  an  excellent  medicine  111  the  hypochondriacal '  dijta/t ;  it  gives 
great  relief  in  btad-tcbt  ;  and  in  cougbi  and  etnfumpikni  it  has 
no  fuperior ;  even  the  bocping  cough  in  children  will  te  con- 
quered by  this  medicine. 

It  is  alfo  the  be  ft  and  readieft  cure  in  the  world  for  catarrbt, 
fire  tbrtaii,  and  afibmai  ;  it  cures  bteJict,  and  •wafting  of  the 
]fleJh ;  and  is  excellent  for  all  perfons  who  have  lax  JSbrti. 
It  ftrengtheas  the  brain  j  afljlts  the  memory;  and  is  good 
agatrrft  barrennejt.  It  is  at  all  times  a  fovcreign  cure  for  townefs 
of  fpiritt.  The  mind  itfelf  it  naturally  chearful,  eafy,  and 
nappy  j  free  it  from  bodily  difordeis,  and  it  will  always  feel  and 
enjoy  itfelf.  This  will  be  done  in  all  cafes  by  this  cordial 
medicine}  as  it  recruits  and  reftorea  that  mild  and  friendly 
balfam  to  the  blood,  upon  which  alone  true  health  depend*. 
The  injuries  of  that  moft  efTential  part  of  the  vital  fluid  ge- 
nerally take  their  firft  rife  from  colds  ;  which  this  medicine 
remedies,  if  taken  on  the  occalion  :  Every  one  therefore  ft  0  old 
have  it  at  hand ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  difeafet  than 
to  cure  them. 

The  dofe  is  40,  50,  or  60  drops,  in  a  tea-cup  of  water )  at 
night,  going  to  bed,  and  at  12  at  noon.  They  need  not  fear 
relief  from  this,  who  have  tried  other  things  without  fuccefs. 

This  balfam  is  prepared  from  fome  new  American  plants, 
lent  to  England  by  that  ingenious  gentleman  Mr.  William  Toung, 
of  Pen-nfylvania,  Botanift  to  their  Majcfties  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Great-Britain  ;  And  by  great  numbers  of  cures  has  been 
proved  to  be  fo  noble  a  medicine  for  its  pttrpofe,  ar  probably 
was  never  heretofore  prepared  fince  the  creation  of  the  world  : 
By  its  proper  ule,  as  directed  in  the  bills,  it,  will  infallibly 
cure  the  above-mentioned  difeafes,  which  the  American  inha- 
bitants are  irt  particular  often  afflicted  with, , from  the  too 
frequent  and  fudden  change  of  the  weather  from  hot  to  cold. 
At  this  medicine  is  prepared  from  the  American  plants,  no 
wonder  'it  mult  have  the  bett  effect  in  that  country  }  as  it  it 
moft  natural  to  the  conftitution  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  176},  Mr.  William  Young,  junior,  brought  over 
to  England  the  beft  collection  of  American  plants  ever  received 
there,  with  their  names  and  places,  in  a  manner  that  (hewed 
him  born  with  a  geaius  for  Botany.  The  King  and  Queen  di- 
rected Dr.  Hill  to  improve  that  genius,  by  right  inftructioru, 
and  honoured  him  with  a  penfion.  Amongft  the  plants  brought 
by  this  gentleman,  were  thofc  of  which  this  ineftimablc  balfam 
la  prepared,  which  Dr.  Hill  now  raifes  in  his  own  garden.  The 
fecret  uf  the  preparation  he  has  entrusted  to  no  perfon  in  the 
world  ;  but,  in  gratitude  to  the  young  gentleman,  has  appointed 
his  father,  Mr.  William  Toung,  fenior,  of  Kingfefs,  near  Phi- 
kdeJyhia,  the  only  capital  vender  of  them  in  .all  Araetka, 
appointing  whom  he  pleafes  under  him. 

%»  I,  the  fubferiber,  hereby  give  notice,  that  I  h*va  ap- 
pointed, in  Philadelphia,  Footman  &  Jl'h  Bayard  &  Jjcijon, 
and  William  Siigrtavet,  to  fell  the  above  balfam  for  me,  at  their 
floret  or  vendue  houfes,  either  by  private  or  public  fale,  as  they 
may  think  the  moil  convenient  for  the  people.  Dr.  Hill  has 
wrapt  the  bottles  in  bills,  how  the  medicine  mud  be  u&d,  cf 
which  the  above  advertifement  is  a  copy  ;  and  he  has  fignified 
to  me  in  a  letter,  that  the  price  mentioned  in  the  bills  was 
meant  ftcrling  money  j  but,  at  he  it  a  great  friend  to  hit  fellow 
fubjects  in  America,  and  to  do  good  to  all  mankind,  it  mors  to 
him  than  great  profits  for  preparing  hii  medicines,  confidering 
that  thofe  who  buy  faid  balfam  by  the  quantity  to  fell  again, 
should  have  good  encouragement,  and  a  reasonable  profit  allow- 
ed ;  and  that  the  poor  may  be  able  to  buy  then,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  he  hai  ordered  me  to  fell  them  for  Use  price  mentioned 
in  the  bills,  in  Pennfylvania  money  ;  and  that  the  (hop- keepers, 
and  others,  in  Philadelphia,  who  buy  to  fell  again,  might  have 
about  a  Shilling  profit  on  each  bottle ;  and  mailers  of  veflela, 
who  may  intend  to  carry  them  to  other  parts  of  America, 
mop-keepers,  and  others,  who  live  far  in  the  country,  or  other 
provinces,  who  may  have  greater  expencet,  may  there  felt  faid 
balfam,  for  the  price  mentioned  in  the  bills,  for  the  value  in 
sterling  money.  And  at  Dr.  Hill  is  very  well  known,  and  all 
Bis  former  medicines  are  in  very  high  efteem  in  almoft  all  thi 
world,  no  doubt  this  excellent  balfam  will  fell  very  quickly. 
Km^fcfs,  Od.  1,  1770.  William  Youuc,  fenior. 


night  later,  one  Acidus  gave 
advice  in  a  local  paper  to  the 
poor  who  could  not  afford 
Monsieur  Torres's  charge  of 
twenty-five  shillings.  "...  go 
to  a  Cutler's  Shop,"  the  critic 
advised,  "  there  you'll  find  a 
Remnant  of  the  Buckshorn,  cut 
off  probably  from  a  Piece  that 
was  too  long  for  a  Knife 
Handle,  saw  and  rasp  it  into 
what  shape  you  please,  and  then 
burn  it  in  hot  Embers;  and  you 
will  have  Mons.  Torres's  Chi- 
nese Stone.  .  .  ."8  Torres 
showed  up  in  other  colonial 
cities  and  advertised  his  potent 
pebbles.  But,  unlike  many 
British  contemporaries,  he  did 
not  settle  down  in  one  city, 
wrap  portions  of  his  remedy  in 
identical  packages,  ship  it  to 
shops  in  other  towns,  and  ad- 
vertise its  curative  blessings  in 
numerous  papers  simultane- 
ously. 

Local  Salesmanship 

Nor  was  such  a  sophisticated 
scheme  of  promotion  employed 
on  behalf  of  other  American- 
made  medicines  hardly  so  sus- 
pect as  Monsieur  Torres's 
wares.  Humble  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  undoubt- 
edly sincere,  went  into  the  mar- 
ket place  with  remedies  dredged 
up  from  folk  medicine,  and 
even  advertised  them.  But  the 
efforts  were  local,  sporadic  and 
limited. 

Here  is  the  text  of  an  adver- 
tisement from  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  under  date  of 
August  19,  1731.  "The  Widow 
read,  removed  from  the  upper 
End  of  Highstreet  to  the  New 
Printing-office  near  the  Market, 
continues  to  make  and  sell  her 
well-known  Ointment  for  the 
itch.  ...  It  is  always  effectual 
for  that  purpose,  and  never  fails 
to  perform  the  Cure  speedily. 
It  also  kills  or  drives  away  all 
Sorts  of  Lice.  ...  It  has  no 
offensive  Smell,  but  rather  a 
pleasant  one;  and  may  be  used 
without  the  least  Apprehension 
of  Danger,  even  to  a  sucking 
Infant.  .  .  .  Price  2  s.  a  Gally- 
pot  containing  an  Ounce.  .  .  ." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether 
that  advertisement  cost  the  oint- 
ment-maker a  penny,  for  the 
newspaper  was  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Gazette,  the  publisher  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the 
Widow  Read  was  publisher 
Franklin's  mother-in-law. 

Many  of  the  herbal  concoc- 
tions in  the  pharmacopoeias  had 
begun  in  the  empirical  experi- 
mentations of  laymen.  Nature 
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was  continuing  to  yield  her  secrets,  whether  sound  or  not, 
to  the  prying  of  people  of  all  professions  or  of  none.  An 
interest  in  one's  own  health  and  that  of  relatives  and  friends 
was  enough  qualification — then  as  now — to  set  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  lay  prescriber.  Traditions  handed  down,  the 
slightest  gift  for  tinkering,  provided  dozens  of  remedies. 
Almanacs,  newspapers,  diaries,  correspondence,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  universal  concern  over  sickness,  the  widespread 
interest  in  cures,  and  the  flood  of  gratuitous  counsel  offered 
on  every  hand.  The  line  be- 
tween free  health  hints  and 
marketed  remedies  was  often 


crossed,  with  economic  need, 
perhaps,  the  major  stimulus. 
The  Widow  Read  may  have 
desired  the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence which  selling  her  itch 
ointment  could  bring  her. 
Certain  "  Dutch  Ladies  "  of 
Charleston  may  have  vended 
their  "  Choice  Cure  for  the 
Flux.  Fevers,  Worms,  bad 
Stomach  [and]  Pains  in  the 
Head  "  because  that  was  the 
only  way  they  could  support 
themselves."  Doubtless  a  simi- 
lar economic  explanation  lies 
behind  the  cordials  of  a  New 
York  carpenter,  the  eye-water 
of  a  Charleston  goldsmith,  the 
cough  cure  of  a  Boston 
grocer. 

But  seldom  do  those  colo- 
nial notices  have  even  the  ver- 
bal vigour  of  the  Widow 
Read's  announcement.  Adver- 
tisements for  the  American 
remedies  are  shy  and  circum- 
spect beside  those  appearing 
in  England  for  their  bolder 
British  cousins.  And  compared 
with  Bateman's  pectoral 
drops,  the  Widow  Read's  oint- 
ment did  not  get  around,  even 
in  America. 

The  colonial  years  did  con- 
tain one  concoction  that  has 
often  been  termed  the  first 
patent  medicine  in  American 
history.  It  was  named  Tuscar- 
ora  rice  and  its  maker  was  a 

woman.  First  to  tell  Mrs.  Sybilla  Masters 's  tale  in  print,  so 
far  as  can  be  found,  was  John  F.  Watson,  who  in  1844  pub- 
lished his  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Olden  Time.  From  Indian  corn,  asserted  chronicler  Watson, 
Mrs.  Masters  prepared  her  Tuscarora  rice  which  she  recom- 
mended as  a  fare  especially  beneficial  for  promoting  the 
recovery  of  consumptive  and  other  sickly  persons.  In  1711 
she  went  to  England  with  her  remedy  and  her  husband  to 
seek  her  fortune.  While  there  she  got  a  patent.  Back  in 
America,  Thomas  Masters  set  up  a  water-mill  and  a  process- 
ing plant  near  Philadelphia  to  make  Tuscarora  rice  in  more 
abundant  quantities. 

First  British  Patent  to  an  American 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Watson's  tale.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  in  1715  letters  patent  were  granted  Masters  for  "A 
New  Invencon  found  out  by  Sybilla  his  Wife,  for  Cleaning 
and  Curing  the  Indian  Corn  Growing  in  the  severall 
Colonies  in  America."  That  was  the  first  patent  granted  in 
Great  Britain  to  anyone  dwelling  in  America.  A  drawing 
accompanying  the  application  shows  a  device  for  pounding 
maize  in  mortars  with  stamps  operated  by  cog-wheels 
attached  to  a  large  cylinder  turned  by  horse  or  water-power. 


W.  BLANCHARD,  Printer  of  the  York  Chronicle, 
York,  at  is.  iid.  per  Box. 


R  A  N SO  M  E's 

AMERICAN  PILLS 

ARE  not  offered  to  the  Public  as  a  Specific  Medicine  for  every 
Disorder  and  Complaint  the  Human  Body  is  liable  to,  but  are 
particularly  adapted  and  recommended  from  experience,  to  those 
of  a  Costive  Habit ;  a  Complaint  Multitudes  of  People  labour  under, 
and  which  may  with  propriety  be  pronounced  the  ground  and  source 
of  many,  if  not  most  diseases,  especially  Piles,  and  other  disorders 
arising  from  bad  Digestion,  Head- Ache,  Obstructions  in  the  Breast 
and  Lungs,  Coughs,  Asthmas,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Wind  in  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  &c.  which  may  be  removed,  and  their  return 
prevented  by  the  use  of  these  Pills. — The  studious,  and  such  who 
from  inclination  or  employment  lead  sedentary  lives,  will  find  that 
languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  the  want  of  exercise  brings 
on,  greatly  relieved  by  a  moderate  use  of  these  Pills'. 

They  warm  the  habit,  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  a  free  per- 
spiration, (a  defect  whereof  frequently  occasions  the  Scurvy  and  other 
grievous  disorders')  and  are  therefore  particularly  recommended  to 
Seafaring  People,  especially  on  long  voyages. 

These  Pills  are  remarkably  mild  in  their  operation,  and  free  from 
any  griping  quality,  and  may  be  taken  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
without  regard  to  diet  or  business  ;  in  weakly  habits,  a  single  Pill  at 
going  to  bed,  generally  proves  sufficient ;  those  of  a  robust  and  strong 
Constitution  may  take  two,  three,  or  more,  as  they  find  occasion, 
repeating  them  every  other  night  until  the  complaint  is  removed. 

Sold  by  John  Ransome,  the  Proprietor,  North-Walsham,  Nor- 
folk; J.  Boulter,  Yarmouth  ;  H.  Blake,  Norwich  ;  I.  Ransome, 
Walsingham  ;  and  for  the  more  ready  accommodation  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  Venders  of  Medicines,  they  are  sold  in  London,  byT.  Tutt, 
Royal  Exchange;  Frederick  Smith,  No.  29,  Haymarket ;  and 
William  Clark,  No.  269,  High-street,  Borough  ;  each  Box  signed 
with  the  Proprietor's  Name,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  on  the  inside 
of  the  Lid. 

*,*  Thirty  Pills  in  each  Box. 


There  is  nothing  about  the  patent  to  suggest  the  use  to 
which  the  ground  maize  was  to  be  put.  Nor  does  a  petition 
to  the  officers  of  Pennsylvania  requesting  that  the  patent  be 
recorded  refer  to  the  curing  of  anything  but  corn.  The 
Master's  mill  of  Watson's  account  seems  to  be  entirely  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity.7 

Thus  Sybilla  is  one  of  the  mystery  women  of  American 
patent-medicine  history.  Inventive,  ambitious,  desirous  of 
protecting  the  fruits  of  her  ingenuity,  she  is  certainly  the  type 

of  woman  who  might  grind 
corn,  call  it  rice,  and  market 
it  as  a  consumption  cure.  But 
the  evidence  from  which  Wat- 
son derived  his  tale  has  not 
been  found.  Certainly  Tuscar- 
ora rice  did  not  make  a  thera- 
peutic splash  like  the  foun- 
tain, long  in  play,  of  Turling- 
ton's balsam. 

Even  the  prodding  of 
nascent  patriotism  in  the  years 
leading  to  the  Revolution  did 
not  bring  forth  a  real  Ameri- 
can competitior  to  the  Eng- 
lish patent  medicines.  Adver- 
tisements rnight  tell  of  made- 
in-New-England  mustard, 
"  superior  ...  to  any  im- 
ported," and  colonial  tobacco 
pipes,  "  equal  in  Goodness  " 
to  any  from  abroad,  and 
"  American  Grindstones  .  .  . 
esteemed  vastly  superior  to 
those  from  Great-Britain,  the 
Grit  being  smaller."5  Locally- 
made  hair-restorers  and  cure- 
all  dentifrices  were  advertised, 
but  their  makers  shouldered 
no  patriotic  chips.  And  the 
English  patent  medicines, 
trade  conditions  permitting, 
continued  to  be  in  ample 
supply. 


The  American  mode  in  British  self'tnedication.  It  is  not  known  if 
anything  other  than  the  name  was  American.  The  eighteenth'' century 
broadside  is  preserved  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


"  American  Balsam  " 

Oddly  enough,  the  first 
patent  medicine  to  stress  in  its 
name  its  American  origin,  a 
product  of  the  final  tempestu- 
ous decade  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  was  made  in 
England.  The  proprietor  was  the  vigorous  Dr.  John  Hill 
whose  assortment  of  nostrums  had  sold  throughout  the  colo- 
nies during  the  1760's.  In  1770  he  put  upon  the  market  an 
American  Balsam.  Truthfully  or  not.  Hill  said  that  the 
medicine  was  made  from  American  plants  which  had  been 
taken  to  the  king  and  queen  some  years  before  by  an 
American  botanist  named  William  Young,  jun.  The  new 
medicine,  its  proprietor  asserted,  would  cure  everything 
from  whooping-cough  to  the  "  hypochondriacal  disease." 
Being  formed  of  American  plants,  "  no  wonder  it  must  have 
the  best  effect  in  that  country."  Out  of  gratitude  to  young 
Mr.  Young,  Dr.  Hill  declared,  he  had  appointed  as  the 
only  "  capital  vender "  of  the  American  Balsam  in  the 
American  colonies  the  botanist's  father." 

Comparable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  Americans  them- 
selves did  not  come  until  after  the  fighting  was  over.  It  was 
part  of  a  cultural  nationalism  that  influenced  reputable 
medicine  as  well  as  pseudo-medicine.  There  was  a  great 
search  by  American  physicians  to  discover  American  herbs 
which  could  relieve  the  American  sick  of  "  unrepublican 
dependence "  on  European  medicines.  Efforts  were  begun 
to  compile  an  American  pharmacopoeia.  Benjamin  Rush,  a 
signer   of   the    Declaration  of  Independence  and  most 
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distinguished  physician  in  the 
new  nation,  was  persuaded  that 
there  were  twenty  times  more  in- 
tellect and  a  hundred  times  more 
knowledge  in  America  in  1799 
than  there  had  been  before  the 
Revolution.10 

In  that  mood  made-in-America 
patent  medicines  really  began. 
Whereas  a  1771  Philadelphia 
drug  catalogue  listed  no  Ameri- 
can brands,  a  New  York  cata- 
logue for  1804  devoted  by  far 
the  majority  of  its  eighty  to 
ninety  nostrums  to  American 
names.11  The  old  English  reme- 
dies, back  on  the  market  after  the 
war,  were  swamped  by  the  rising 
American  tide  (and  an  ever 
higher  proportion  of  the  English 
patent  medicines  vended  were 
American-made).  The  nature  of 
advertising  copy  was  changing, 
too.  Some  of  that  shrewdness  and 

boldness  which  had  marked  the  Samuel  H.  P.  Lee  went  on  to  make  other  me&v 
prose  of  Dr.  Hill  now  began  to  dm  J;/f  .&  gs  (ys     y  gj 

assert  itself  in  behalf  of  Amen-  ,.    ,  ...      ...    .  r.  ■      „  „,  „»  fi 

,     ,.        c  bis  Ltthontrwttc  testifies.    It  is  presumed  the 
can  nostrums.  The  localism  ot  .   ,    r         J      , ,       f    ,  _, 

colonial  pitches  also  gave  wav.  as  Portmt  h\ms  sme  "semblance  to  the  Con- 
several    proprietors    anxious   to  n£Ct,cut  physician  and  that  the  signature  is  bis. 
sell  their  remedies  far  and  wide  Original  in  author's  collection. 
began  to  insert  column-long  ad- 
vertisements in  scores  of  the  ever  more  numerous  papers. 
Few  colonial  products  had  borne  distinctive  names — the 
most  vivid  in  seventy  years  of  the  Boston  News-Letter 
was  The  Noble  Mummy,  and  it  designated  a  remedy  not 
for  humans  but  for  trees.12  Now  greater  ingenuity  was 
displayed,  and  Sovereign  Ointments,  Grand  Restoratives, 
and  Damask  Lip-Salves  came  on  the  market.  Congress 
enacted  a  patent  law  under  the  new  Federal  Constitution, 
and  a  few  medicine  makers  looked  to  government  to 
protect  their  inventive  genius  represented  in  such  won- 
ders of  medical  science  as  bilious  pills.  Most  promoters, 
thinking  it  wise  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  their  formulas, 
gave  the  patent  authorities  a  wide  berth. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
American  ingenuity  got  fairly  launched  in  the  making  of 
nostrums.  By  1800  an  editor  could  opine  sadly:  "Per- 
haps no  past  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
teemed  with  such  a  multitude  of  medical  mountebanks 
as  the  present.  The  vendors  of  patent  medicines  in  almost 
every  capital  town  in  the  United  States  are  fattening  on 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  a  deluded  public."13 

America's  First 

The  medicine  men,  of  course,  put  another  face  on  the 
matter  entirely  and  posed  as  savers  of  mankind.  Illus- 
trative of  this  first  independent  generation  of  American 
patent  medicine  promoters  are  four  men  all  of  whom 
bore,  strangely  enough,  a  surname  famous  in  the  annals 
of  American  history.  The  name  was  Lee." 

First  in  the  field  was  Samuel  Lee,  jun..  of  Windham. 
Connecticut.  This  Lee  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  American  to  patent  a  medicine.  In  1796  he  applied 
for  and  secured  governmental  protection  for  an  inven- 
tion that  bore  the  name  of  "  Bilious  Pills.''  The  specifi- 
cations were  burned  in  a  patent-office  fire,  but  a  later 
dispensatory  gave  the  ingredients  as  gamboge,  aloes, 
soap  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  list  conformed  in  one 
respect  to  a  point  the  proprietor  kept  repeating  insistently : 
his  pills  did  not  contain  mercury.  Lee  was  positive  as  well  as 
negative,  and  the  list  of  diseases  which  the  pills  would  cure 
ran  on  and  on.  Guarded  by  an  American  eagle,  Lee's 
remedy  went  forth   to  battle  bilious  and  yellow  fevers. 


jaundice,  dysentery,  dropsy,  worms,  female  com- 
plaints, and  ailments  of  similar  kidney. 

Samuel  Lee  is  a  shadowy  figure,  but  some  traits 
of  his  character  may  be  deduced.  He  had  in- 
genuity, since  he  was  the  first  American  to  patent 
a  pill.  He  possessed  vigour,  for  he  made  a  success 
of  his  patent  by  marketing  techniques  scarcely 
exploited  by  American  entrepreneurs.  He  was 
equipped  with  imagination,  as  the  cleverness  of 
his  advertising  attests.  One  more  trait  is  evident 
from  the  scanty  record.  Samuel  Lee  had  an  abun- 
dant capacity  for  indignation.  And  well  he  might, 
for  three  years  after  he  had  begun  selling  his 
bilious  pills  another  Samuel  Lee  began  to  tres- 
pass on  his  preserve. 

Too  Much  of  a  Coincidence 

Samuel  H.  P.  Lee  was  a  physician  who  lived  in 
Connecticut,    the    same    state    wherein  dwelt 
Samuel  Lee,  jun.  In  1799  this  New  London  doc- 
tor secured  a  patent,  and  the  name  of  his  medical 
invention  was  also  "  Bilious  Pills."  The  coinci- 
dence seemed  too  great.  The  original  Samuel, 
obviously  angry,  addressed  the  public  on  the 
subject  of  his  upstart  rival.  After  the  launching 
of  his  own  pills,  he  wrote,  "  the  demand  soon 
became  so  great  and  benefits  ...  so  amply 
demonstrated  "  that  the  New  London  scoundrel, 
thinking  to  "take  advantage  of  the  similarity  of 
names  and  of  the  credit  of  my  Pills,"  obtained  a 
patent.  The  public  needed  a  warning.  "  If  people 
incautiously  purchase  his  Pills  for 
mine,"  Samuel,  jun.,  cautioned,  "  I 
shall  not  be  answerable  for  their 
effects." 

The  New  London  brand  was 
composed  of  more  ingredients  than 
was  the  Windham  brand  of  bilious 
pills,  the  potent  mixture  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  dispensatory, 
aloes,  scammony,  gamboge,  jalap, 
soap,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and  cal- 
omel. Samuel,  jun..  did  not  let  the 
public  overlook  Samuel  H.  P.'s 
mercury. 

The  national  appetite  for  bilious 
pills  was  obviously  enormous. 
Drug  catalogues  listed  both  varie- 
ties, and  the  Connecticut  rivals 
fought  each  other  from  nearby 
newspaper  columns  with  an  acer- 
bity worthy  of  their  English  an- 
cestors. The  vigour  of  the  com- 
petition may  have  boosted  the  sale 
of  both  brands.  And  when  fourteen 
years  had  expired,  each  patent  was 
renewed,  and  on  the  battle  raged. 
Nor  was  it  limited  to  Connecticut 
and  the  surrounding  states.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  bilious 
pills  were  being  sold  in  Georgia  to 
the  south  and  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  fight  against  biliousness  was 
not  monopolised  by  the  two  Lees 
from  Connecticut,  nor  even  within 
the  Lee  family.  Two  other  Lees 
were  selling  bilious  pills,  men  who 
were  not  content,  however,  to  limit  their  nostrum  offerings 
to  a  single  remedy  apiece.  By  1800  a  Richard  Lee  &  Com- 
pany was  operating  a  patent-medicine  store  in  Baltimore, 
both  for  the  city  trade  and  for  a  regional  market.  Several 
years  later  Richard  dropped  from  sight  in  Baltimore,  and 


William  Swaim  launched  a  popw 
lar  Panacea  in  the  early  1820' s, 
imitating  the  old  English  medicines 
in  his  use  of  a  bottle  of  distinctive 
design.  Although  this  example, 
from  the  author's  collection,  was 
made  almost  a  century  later  and 
comes  from  St.  Louis  (whence  the 
trade  name  had  migrated),  the 
bottle  design  is  essentially  the  same. 
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Michael  Lee  came  on  the 
scene.  At  the  same  time  a 
Richard  Lee  appeared  in  New 
York  City,  vending  the  same 
brands  of  medicines  the  Bal- 
timore Richard  had  formerly 
sold.  It  is  tempting  to  specu- 
late whether  he  was  the  same 
Richard  gone  on  to  greener 
pastures,  leaving  another 
member  of  the  family  to  carry 
on  at  the  old  stand. 

If  that  surmise  be  correct, 
Michael  in  time  became 
Richard's  competitor.  A 
Washington  paper  for  1813  re- 
veals the  New  York  Lee  seek- 
ing to  persuade  the  sickly  in 
the  nation's  capital  to  buy 
Hamilton's  Grand  Restora- 
tive, his  Genuine  Essence  and 
Extract  of  Mustard,  his  Elixir, 
his  Worm-Destroying  Loz- 
enges, whereas  the  Baltimore 
Lee  bids  them  purchase  Lee's 
Grand  Restorative,  his  Genu- 
ine Essence  and  Extract  of 
Mustard,  his  Elixir,  and  his 
Lozenges.15 

Neat  Phrasing 

Not  all  American  entrants 
into  the  promising  field  of 
nostrum  promotion  were  Lees. 
A  man  named  Church,  for 
example,  coined  a  pretty 
phrase  for  his  Vegetable  Lo- 
tion "  Cream  drawn  from 
Violets  and  Milk  from 
Roses ! !  And  a  man  named 
Dyott  surpassed  all  his  rivals 
during  the  first  generation  and 
became  the  king  of  nostrum 
makers  in  the  American  re- 
public. 

Thomas  W.  Dyott  was  proof 
that  the  debt  of  American 
patent  medicines  to  England 
had  not  come  to  an  end  with 
political  independence.  For 
Dyott  was  an  Englishman.  He 
had  arrived  on  American 
shores  in  the  mid-1790's,  a 
poor  druggist's  apprentice. 
Settling  down  in  Philadelphia, 
Dyott  began  to  earn  his  living 
at  blacking  boots.  By  day  he 
applied  the  polish  which  by 
night  he  made,  and  he  per- 
formed so  conspicuously,  do- 
ing his  daubing  in  the  wide 
window  of  his  small  shop,  that 
he  attracted  attention.  Soon 
he  was  manufacturing  more 
polish  than  he  himself  could 
apply.  The  surplus  he  sold  to 
others.  In  time  he  accumulated 
enough  capital  to  undertake  a 
larger  venture.  The  field  of 
enterprise  he  chose  was  patent 
medicines.  At  first  he  opened 
a  store.  Early  in  the  new  cen- 
tury he  acquired  a  "  ware- 
house." Before  long  he  had 
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A  RECENT  DISCOVERY 


FOB  THE  CURE  OF 


jtSctturial  "Bimmty 


DEEP-SEATED  SYPHILIS,  RHEUMATISM, 


JkUL  BBKNKDBBB 

Arising  from  a  contaminated  or  impure  date  of  the  Blood. 


CASES  IWUL'STBATING  ITS  SUCCESS. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Clark  &  Raaer,  Printers,  No.  33,  Cartert  Alley 

*  1824. 


Swaim,  an  ex-bookbinder,  promoted  his  Panacea 
pamphlets.    This  is  one  of  his  early  title-pages, 
collection. 


At  his  Kensington  Glass  Works,  T.  W.  Dyott 
had  his  own  face  moulded  into  one  side  of  a  flask. 
On  the  other  side  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
original  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


moved  to  an  even  larger  estab- 
lishment which  he  called  the 
American  Dispensatory." 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  nos- 
trum vendor,  Dyott  drew  on 
his  experience  as  apprentice 
pharmacist  and  began  to  make 
his  own  brands  of  patent  medi- 
cines. At  first  he  relied  heavily 
on  a  compound  for  the  cure  of 
"  a  certain  disease,"  but  soon 
he  was  producing  a  long  line 
of  remedies  very  similar  to 
those  of  Richard  and  Michael 
Lee.  Most  of  those  creations 
bore  the  name  of  a  Dr.  Robert- 
son. That  worthy,  Dyott  asser- 
ted in  his  advertising,  was  his 
own  grandfather,  a  distin- 
guished physician  in  Edinburgh. 
An  enterprising  medical  journal 
in  Philadelphia,  looking  into  the 
matter,  discovered  that  there 
had  been  no  noted  Dr.  Robert- 
son in  Edinburgh  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  intelligence 
did  not  disturb  Dyott  in  the 
least.  He  went  on  vending  Rob- 
ertson's Infallible  Worm  De- 
stroying Lozenges  and  the  other 
priceless  preparations  devised 
by  his  honoured  progenitor. 
And  he  made  bold  to  assert  a 
more  lofty  dignity  himself,  as- 
suming the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  fabricating  a  tale 
of  long  experience  as  a  physi- 
cian in  London,  the  West  Indies 
and  Philadelphia. 

Business  boomed.  Dr.  Dyott's 
advertisements  were  displayed 
prominently  in  daily  papers  of 
the  Eastern  cities  and  occupied 
columns  of  space  in  the  rural 
weeklies  of  the  hinterland.  Better  to  service  his  far- 
flung  market,  Dyott  established  agencies  in  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities. 
His  advertisements  featured  drawings  of  large 
Conestoga  wagons  being  loaded  from  his  capacious 
warehouses  with  nostrums  for  the  South  and  West. 
Not  only  medicines  of  his  own  manufacture  did 
Dyott  sell.  He  was  willing  to  distribute  the  old 
English  brands  and  even  pills  and  potions  of  rival 
producers,  among  them  Lee's  bilious  pills. 

A  Policy  of  Expansion 

As  Thomas  Dyott,  early  in  his  career,  had  ex- 
panded from  blacking  to  nostrums,  so  later  he 
enlarged  his  enterprises  again  and  again.  By  taking 
raw  products  in  exchange  for  packaged  remedies, 
the  shrewd  merchandiser  found  that  he  could  make 
a  double  profit.  Soon  he  was  dealing  in  cordwood, 
garden  seeds,  tobacco,  mustard,  ham,  gin,  and 
coonskin  whips.  The  vastness  of  his  nostrum  sales 
required  thousands  of  bottles,  an  article  he  had  first 
required  while  vending  blacking.  So  Dyott  entered 
that  field  of  endeavour.  First  he  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  a  glass  works,  and  then  full  ownership  of  an 
extensive  factory  near  Philadelphia  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Dyott  not  only  undercut  the  prices  of 
imported  British  glassware,  but  was  soon  turning 
out  the  best  grade  of  bottle  glass  in  America.  In- 
cluded in  his  output  were  flasks  that  bore  moulded 
portraits  of  those  two  distinguished  adopted  sons 
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Thomas  W.  Dyott  sent  West  his  wagons  laden  with  his  nostrums  and 

other  wares  for  sale  or  barter.    The  advertisement  is  reproduced  from  the 

Philadelphia  Annual  Advertiser  Directory,  1820. 

Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

of  Philadelphia:  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Dyott. 

By  the  1830's  Dyott  was  living  extravagantly  on  a  princely 
income  of  $25,000  a  year.  His  personal  estate  was  said  to 
be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.  A  man  with  such  expansive 
vision  who  had  achieved  so  much  was  perhaps  bound  to 
fancy  himself  a  humanitarian.  A  pioneer  at  price-cutting, 
Dyott  had  offered  to  sell  his  remedies  to  the  "  labouring 
poor  at  one-half  the  usual  price."  And  for  his  own  labourers 
he  sought  to  turn  his  factory  into  a  sort  of  model  commu- 
nity. Whatever  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  his  remedies, 
the  nostrum  king  permitted  no  spirituous  liquors  in  Dyotts- 
ville.  He  himself  made  that  clear  in  a  high-toned  pamphlet 
garnished  with  classical  quotations.  Nor  was  his  establish- 
ment to  be  disgraced  by  swearing,  fighting,  or  gambling. 
Infractions  of  his  rules  brought  deductions  from  pay.  The 
hundred  apprentices,  who  lived  on  the  grounds,  were  taught 
reading,  'riting,  'rithmetic,  and  singing,  and  made  to  bathe 
and  attend  Sunday  School.  They  worked  a  ten-hour  day. 

Factors  in  Dyott' s  Success 

The  benevolent  baron  of  Dyottsville  owed  his  success 
to  a  number  of  other  factors  besides  his  own  business  acu- 
men. The  means  by  which  a  medicine  maker  could  reach 
his  potential  purchasers,  during  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  were  steadily  increasing.  Scarcely  a 
hamlet  was  without  its  own  gazette,  and  in  the  cities  the 
new  popular  penny  press  was  being  born.  All  carried  adver- 
tising. The  postal  service  was  being  improved  constantly, 
getting  papers  into  the  hands  of  people  who,  through  the 
spread  of  common  schooling,  were  learning  how  to  read. 
More  and  more  Americans  were  discovering  how  to  puzzle 
out  the  gory  symptoms  and  glorious  cures  with  which 
Dyott's  and  other  nostrum  advertising  abounded. 

There  were  medical  reasons  also  for  the  success  of  patent 
medicines.  Dyott  prospered  during  the  "  heroic  age "  of 
American  medicine  when  physicians  believed  in  helping 
along  Nature's  curative  power  by  strenuous  bleeding  and 
purging.  Common  people,  in  time,  became  anxious  for  an 
easier  road  to  health  than  that  of  yielding  pint  after  pint 
of  blood  and  losing  teeth  and  even  jawbones  from  too  much 
mercury.  Faced  with  such  rigours  at  the  hands  of  regular 


doctors,  many  men  and  women  turned  to  the  new,  pleasantly 
flavoured  nostrums,  often  advertised  as  containing  vegetable 
ingredients  only.  Dyott's  remedy  for  "a  certain  disease"  was 
only  one  of  many  patent  panaceas  widely  touted  as  being 
non-mercurial.  One  of  the  fundamentals  for  success  in  a 
patent  medicine,  according  to  one  jaundiced  observer,  was 
to  "  pronounce  the  surgeon's  lancet  a  Bowie  or  Indian 
scalping-knife,  and  calomel  equal  in  properties  to  a  mixture 
of  arsenic,  cicuta,  and  verdigris."18 

Difficult  Lot  of  the  Doctor 

The  low  repute  in  which  the  regular  doctor  was  often 
held  made  his  lot  doubly  difficult  under  the  impact  of 
Jacksonian  democracy.  That  vast  popular  movement  brought 
real  gains  in  the  broadening  of  the  suffrage,  but  it  went  to 
excess  in  decrying  the  trained  specialist.  Too  much  book- 
United  Statu,  Sooth  Ainffiea  and  West  India  Free  Circular,    115  ~] 


DR.  SWAYNE'S 

Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. 

The  Great  Remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CURES 

performed  by  this  valuable  medicine,  nf  Pul- 
monary Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Pain  in  the  side  and  breast,  Sore 
Throat,  Whooping  Cough,  Spitting  Blood,  Liver  Complaints, 
*Ve.,  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  witnessed  its 
marvellous  effects.    There  is  no  account  of  a  medicine,  ' 
from  the  earliest  ages,  furnishing  a  parallel. 
The  almost  miraculous  cures  effected 
by  this  medicine,  are  un- 
precedented, 

lie  cautious  to  ask  for  the  original  and  only  gtmiine  preparation, 

Dn.  SWAYNE'S  Compound  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry-, 
Principal  Oflice,  corner  of  Eighth  and  Race  streets, 

I'HII.ADKLPHIA. 
Kemember'.  no  preparation  of  WILD  CHERRY  is  GENUINE, 

except  that  bearing  the  written  signature  of  Dli.  SWAYNE. 
Sold  in  all  the  principal  towns  throughout  the.  United  Slates,  by 
regularly  appointed  Agents. 


J 


Dr.  Swayne  was  one  of  the  many  entrepreneurs  who  shipped  packaged 

remedies  from  Philadelphia  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 

century.    The  advertisement  is  reproduced  from  the  Philadelphia 

Business  Directory,  1846.  „  ...   . ., 

;       T  Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

learning  aroused  suspicion  among  the  populace.  "  The 
priest,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,"  one  unschooled  pur- 
veyor of  remedies  insisted,  all  were  guilty  of  "  deceiving  the 
people."  Looking  at  the  tussle  from  the  other  side,  a  regular 
physician  was  forced  to  admit :  "  The  people  regard  it 
among  their  vested  interests  to  buy  and  swallow  such 
physick  as  they  in  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  shall 
determine;  and  in  this  free  country,  the  democracy  denounce 
all  restrictions  upon  quackery  as  wicked  monopolies  for  the 
benefit  of  physicians."1* 

State  laws  establishing  licensing  requirements  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  were  swept  away.  And  amidst  the  babel 
of  voices  from  adherents  of  competing  medical  systems  and 
sects,  the  nostrum  maker  could  shout  to  great  advantage. 
He  could  promise  just  as  much  as  anybody,  explain  just  as 
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glibly,  and  cry  even  more  shrilly  from 
newspaper  page  and  billboard.  Prospects 
looked  so  bright  that  Dyott  got  many 
competitors.  It  was  a  simple  task,  as  an 
Ohio  editor  pointed  out,  for  "  any  idle 
mechanic  "  to  launch  a  nostrum.  He  "  by 
chance  gets  a  dispensatory,  or  some  old 
receipt  book,  and  poring  over  it,  or  hav- 
ing it  read  to  him  .  .  .  ,  he  finds  that 
mercury  is  good  for  the  itch,  and  old 
ulsers;  that  opium  will  give  ease;  and 
that  a  glass  of  antimony  will  vomit. 
Down  goes  the  hammer,  or  saw,  razor, 
awl,  or  shuttle — and  away  to  make  elec- 
tuaries, tinctures,  elixirs,  pills,  plasters 
and  poultices."20 

Purgatives  were  perhaps  best  of  all. 
For  the  dietary  dark  ages  still  prevailed. 
The  belief  was  widespread  that  all  foods 
contained  one  "  universal  element " 
which  kept  life  going,  so  quantity  and 
not  quality  was  stressed.  Nothing  so  scandalised  the  visitor 
from  Europe  as  American  eating  habits.  Overeating  was 
bad  enough,  but  that  evil  was  compounded  by  a  diet 
emphasising  starchy  dishes,  salt-cured  meats,  and  fat- 
fried  foods,  and  lacking  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  American  motto,  said  one  European  traveller,  was 
"  gobble,  gulp,  and  go."21 

Purges  of  various  potencies  were  a  popular  prescription 
by  regular  physicians.  The  quacks,  too,  as  a  New  York 
doctor  pointed  out,  fastened  on  the  "  almost  universal  pre- 
valence of  indigestion."  But  no  one  who  read  the  advertise- 
ments had  to  be  told.  Bilious  pills  abounded,  and  there  were 
scores  of  other  remedies  on  the  market  "  whose  chief  mis- 
sion," as  a  pharmacist  put  it,  "  appearfed]  to  be  to  open 
men's  purses  by  opening  their  bowels."22 

Despite  the  booming  nostrum  market,  the  benevolent 
baron  of  Dyottsville  ran  into  trouble.  Once  again  branching 
out,  he  established  a  bank  promising  "  to  give  to  the  meri- 
torious working  man  the  full  legal  interest  which  he  ought 
always  to  obtain  for  his  savings."  In  1837  financial  panic 
struck  the  nation.  Dyott  parcelled  out  his  stock  among  rela- 
tives and  took  refuge  in  bankruptcy. 

Dyott's  creditors  were  suspicious.  They  persuaded  Penn- 
sylvania officials  to  sue  the  nostrum  maker  for  fraudulent 
insolvency.  His  conduct,  a  prosecuting  attorney  told  a  jury, 
could  be  summed  up  as  "  systematic  wholesale  cheating." 
The  jury  seemed  to  agree.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail. 

Such  a  severe  blow  from  fortune  may  well  have  made  the 
former  bootblack  wish  that  he  had  limited  his  sphere  of 
business  activity  to  the  manufacturing  and  sale  of  patent 
medicines.  That  at  least  was  safely  within  the  law.  And  it 
was  to  that  more  circumscribed  career  of  nostrum  vendor 
that  Dyott  returned  after  his  release  from  prison.  He  had 
time  to  acquire  another  modest  fortune  before  his  death. 

Thomas  Dyott  died  in  1861,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  At  his 
death  the  old  English  patent  medicines  were  still  alive,  but 
their  role  was  not  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  colonial 
America.  No  longer  proprietary  items,  they  were  every 
druggist's  property.  He  could  buy  bottles  of  the  familiar 
ancient  shapes  filled  by  a  wholesaler,  or  he  could  buy  empty 
bottles  and  fill  them  himself  from  published  formulas.  In 
such  circumstances  the  old  English  medicines  were  scarcely 
advertised  at  all  in  the  public  Press.  They  had  passed  on 
the  brazen  sauciness  of  their  youthful  appeals  to  their  hun- 
dreds of  American  heirs.  And  American  promoters  had 
learned  their  lesson  well.  Not  every  idle  mechanic  who 
dropped  his  hammer  to  take  up  pill-making  reached  the 
thousands  of  gullets  that  Thomas  Dyott  did.  But.  one  and 
all.  they  poured  forth  a  vast  flood  of  remedies. 

"  Quackery,"  insisted  one  physician  in  the  year  that  Dyott 
died,  "  kills  a  larger  number,  annually,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  than  all  the  diseases  it  is  pretended  to  cure. 
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Porter's  Curative  Sugar  Pills,  manufactured  in  New  York  City,  were  one  of  the  fast  sugar' 
coated  pills  made  in  America.    The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Mr.  Gibson  s  Physic  Spoon 

By  AGNES  LOTHIAN 


THE  physic  or  medical  spoon  made  its  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  1828,  when  Mr.  Gibson,  of  71  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  demonstrated  his  invention  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  He  was 
awarded  the  Society's  silver  Isis  medal  for  his  invention. 
In  the  London  directories  of  the  period  Charles  Gibson  is 
described  as  a  goldsmith. 

The  cut  of  the  physic  or  medical  spoon  for  administering 
nauseous  medicines  was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Varley1  and 
engraved  by  W.  Kelsall.  It  is  illustrated  in  No.  1,  taken 


1.  Engraving  of  physic  or  medical  spoon  from  the  Transactions  (1828)  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce 
(Royal  Society  of  Arts). 

from  Vol.  46  of  the  Society's  Transactions  published  in 
1828.  The  description  of  Mr.  Gibson's  invention  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  In  administering  medicine  in  an  open  spoon  to  fractious 
children  or  to  insane  persons,  part  of  it  is  often  lost  from  the 
struggles  of  the  patient.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and 
thus  to  bring  the  quantity  of  medicine  given  to  greater  cer- 
tainty, Mr.  Gibson  has  invented  a  covered  spoon,  represented 
in  Fig.  12,  Plate  I. 

The  bowl  of  the  spoon  is  covered,  except  just  at  the  ex- 
tremity w,  where  there  is  an  orifice  for  the  discharge  of  the 
fluid;  in  the  cover  is  a  flap  t,  with  a  hinge,  which  is  opened 
in  order  to  pour  in  the  medicine;  the  handle  v  is  round  and 
perforated,  opening  externally,  and  also  into  the  bowl.  In 
order  to  use  it,  the  medicine  is  to  be  poured  into  the  bowl, 
and  the  spoon  is  so  to  be  held  in  the  hand  that  the  thumb 
may  cover  the  hole  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  two  of 
the  fingers  may  press  against  the  disk  u,  so  as  to  have  a 
firmer  hold ;  the  spoon  is  then  to  be  thrust  sufficiently  far  into 
the  patient's  mouth,  the  thumb  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  will  immediately  force  the  medicine  out 
of  the  spoon  into  the  patient's  throat." 

The  earliest  Gibson  spoon  recorded  is  in  the  Wellcome 
Historical  Medical  Museum,  London.  It  is  made  of  silver 
and  bears  the  silver  mark  of  1827  on  the  inside  of  the 
bowl.  Gibson's  signature  and  address  are  inscribed  on  the 
stem  (illus.  2).  This  documentary  piece  is  similar  to  another 
spoon  (unsigned)  with  the  1829  silver  mark.  Both  spoons 
measure  5y  in.  in  length  and  resemble  the  spoon  in  Varley's 
drawing. 

A  number  of  pewter  spoons  exist  marked  gibson 
inventor.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  pewter  ex- 


2.  Silver  medicine  spoon  signed  "  C.  Gibson,  Inventor,  71,  Bishopsgate  St. 
Within."  Silver  mark  inside  bowl  for  1827.  (Copyright,  Wellcome  His- 
torical Medical  Museum,  London). 


3  and  4.  "  Gibson  "  spoon   in  pewter,  opening  towards  handle. 

ample  illustrated  (3  and  4)  opens  towards  the  handle  and 
not  towards  the  spout  as  in  the  original  (photograph  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Stanton.  London). 

By  the  1830's  "improved  medical  spoons"  were  listed  in 
three  sizes  in  Maw's  catalogue;  they  were  priced  at  1/4,  1/8 
and  2/3  respectively.  The  method  by  which  the  spoon  was 
to  be  used  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  illustration  5.  The 
cut  is  reproduced  from  the  "  Catalogue  of  Surgical  Instru- 
ments "  issued  by  I.  &  S.  Maw.  London,  in  1 832".  One 
of  these  early  pewter  spoons  marked  J.  &  S.  Maw  (not 
illustrated)  is  in  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum; 
it  is  6-3  in.  in  length. 

Solomon  Maw  used  the  same  illustration  in  his  1839 
catalogue'  published  at  his  "  manufactory  at  No.  1 1  Alders- 
gate  Street."  The  firm  was  restyled  J.  &  S.  Maw  when  the 
founder  George  Maw  retired  in  1828  and  left  the  business 
to  be  carried  on  by  his  sons,  J.  H.  Maw  and  Solomon  Maw. 
Maw's  business  was  removed  to  Aldersgate  Street  in  1834, 
J.  H.  Maw  retiring  shortly  afterwards.  George  Maw  was 
described  as  a  "  pewterer,"  the  style  of  surgical  instrument 
makers  of  that  time,  when  pewter  was  universally  employed 
for  syringes,  bleeding  bowls,  etc.  The  spoons  marked  "  Maw 
Aldersgate  St."  must  therefore  be  of  later  date  than  the 
"I.  &  S.  Maw"  spoons.  Pewter  or  Britannia  metal  medical 
spoons  appear  again  in  the  1869  and  1882  lists — the  latter 
issued  by  S.  Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  the  designation  of  the 
firm  between  1870  and  1901.  The  fluid  capacity  of  these 
spoons  varies  from  j  oz.  to  I  oz. 

John  Savory,  of  143  Bond  Street  (the  founder  of  Savory 
&  Moore),  in  his  Companion  to  the  Medicine  Chest  pub- 


»  "  \ 

Mollis!  Sp<  on  -  fTiRi-  '.'I.I 


5.  Catalogue  illustration  showing  method  of  use  of  spoon. 
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6a  and  b.  Pewter  spoon  marked  "  Maw,  Aldersgate  St "  shown  open 
(above)  and  closed. 

lished  in  1836,  also  illustrated  the  medical  spoon,  together 

with  the  following  observations :  — 

"  For  administering  medicine  to  children  and  adults,  without 
their  tasting,  or  being  able  to  resist  its  passing  into  the  stom- 
ach; and  for  giving  medicine  and  food  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion. This  spoon  is  made  to  contain  the  quantity  required, 
which  is  put  in  at  the  cover  C,  and  then  shut  down  tight; 
the  tube  G  is  then  placed  between  the  fingers,  and  the  thumb 
pressed  on  the  end  of  the  tube  N.  When  in  the  mouth,  the 
thumb  is  removed." 

There  are  also  medical  spoons  in  Britannia  metal  marked 


"  James  Dixon  &  Sons."  Those  were  made  by  James  Dixon 
&  Sons,  Sheffield,  who  were  at  that  time  manufacturers  of 
Britannia  metal  wares.  Their  spoons  have  the  opening  to- 
wards the  spout  and  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
supplied  by  Maw's.  A  James  Dixon  &  Sons  spoon  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Rowed  is  illustrated  in  the 
C.  &  D.,  January  31,  1914,  p.  146  and  also  in  the  C.  &  D. 
Annual  Special  Issue,  June  25,  1927,  p.  822.  James  Dixon 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  manufacturing  silversmiths,  Sheffield,  6,  in- 
form me  that  their  medicine  spoon  was  introduced  in  1839. 
It  was  illustrated  in  their  catalogue  of  that  period,  where 
the  sizes  available  were  stated  as  "  small,  middle  and  large." 

These  physic,  or  castor-oil  spoons,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  now  of  more  interest  to  those  who  collect  phar- 
maceutical or  domestic  bygones,  but  it  does  seem  clear  from 
the  inventor's  description  that  the  nauseous  draught  was 
not  blown  down  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  patient  as 
has  been  suggested  by  many  writers. 

iCornelius  Varley  (1781-1873),  an  artist  and  inventor,  was  the  father  of 
C.  F.  Varley,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  telegraphy. 

2A  priced  Catalogue  of  Surgical  Instruments,  pharmaceutical  implements, 
dispensary  utensils,  labels,  etc..  manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  S.  Maw  at 
55  &  54  Aldermanbury,  London,  1832. 

3A  Catalogue  of  Surgical  instruments,  pharmaceutical  implements,  dis- 
pensary utensils  and  vessels,  etc.,  manufactured  and  sold  by  S.  Maw  at 
his  Manufactory  at  No.  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  Nov.  1839. 
Permission  to  reproduce  photographs  gratefully  acknowledged  to 
the  Director  of  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum;  to 
Mr.  John  Stanton,  London;  and  to  S.  Maw,  Son  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Aldersgate  House,  New  Barnet,  Herts. 


Leaf  Surface 

Its  part  in  resisting  or  admitting  chemicals 

STEPHEN  B.  CHALLEN,  B.Pharm.,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.P.S.,  F.L.S. 


RECENT  studies  indicate  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  macroscopic,  microscopic  and  submicroscopic 
morphology  of  the  surfaces  of  leaves  in  the  distri- 
bution, retention  and  penetration  of  chemicals  applied  to 
them.  Those  factors  influence  the  techniques  of  formulation. 
Leaf  surfaces  have  also  been  shown  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  defence  mechanisms  of  plants  against  pests  and 
diseases. 

Surface  Characteristics 

Leaves  of  higher  plants  differ  macroscopically  in  the 
prominence  and  distribution  of  veins,  and  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  hairs  or  trichomes.  The  surface  of  a  leaf  is 
protected  by  a  layer  of  cuticle  which  covers  the  epidermis 
closely  and  follows  the  contours  of  all  epidermal  cells, 
including  those  overlying  veins  and  the  epidermal  out- 
growths or  trichomes.  The  cuticle  is  frequently  smooth — 
always  so  in  young  leaves — but  on  mature  leaves  it  may  be 
roughened  by  nodules,  cracks,  ridges  or  striations.1  The 
cuticle  of  Atropa  belladonna  exhibits  striations  which  follow 
the  wavy  anticlinal  walls  of  the  epidermis.  Cuticle  varies  in 
thickness  with  the  degree  of  exposure  of  plants  to  a  drying 
climate,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  water  conservation. 
The  cuticle  layer  is  important  as  a  barrier  to  the  penetration 
of  parasitic  fungi  and  the  sucking  organs  of  insects,  and 
the  immunity  of  certain  cultivated  varieties  of  plants  to 
pests  and  diseases  may  therefore  sometimes  be  traced  to 
the  thickness  of  the  cuticle.  A  waxy  layer  is  often  associated 
with  the  cuticle,  and  the  leaves  of  plants  may  be  classified 
as  waxy  or  non-waxy.  The  leaves  of  potato  and  tomato 
are  non-waxy  while  those  of  the  indian-rubber  plant  and 
the  leek  are  waxy.  The  occurrence  of  wax  is  responsible  for 
the  greyish  "  bloom  "  which  is  frequently  described  by  the 


term  "  glaucous."  The  waxy  covering  may  be  seen  as  minute 
grains  which  are  loosely  adherent  to  the  cuticle,  as  slender 
rods  attached  to  the  surface  by  their  ends,  or  forming  a 
more  or  less  continuous  sheet.  The  smooth  waxy  cuticle 
of  J  uncus  inflexus  is  folded  into  ridges  and  that  of  Salvinia 
sp.  shows  curious  microprojections.  Wax  is  found  as  sheets 
5-mm.  thick  on  the  leaves  of  the  palm  Ceroxylon  andicolum 
and  in  such  quantity  that  it  can  be  scraped  off  for  use  in 
making  candles.  The  leaves  of  the  wax  palm  Copernicia 
cerifera  of  Brazil  produces  large  amounts  of  wax,  which  is 
collected  and  marketed  as  Carnauba  wax. 

De  Bary  (1871),  who  discovered  and  illustrated  the  waxy 
layer  of  leaves,  mentions  granular,  columnar  and  plate-like 
structures.  The  idea  that  the  leaf  wax  arises  from  wax 
canals  is  now  disproved,  and  although  the  mechanism  of 
wax  production  is  imperfectly  known  it  appears  that  wax  is 
extruded  as  a  soft  paste  via  the  cuticle.  The  cuticle  in  cross 
section  is  complex,  being  constructed  of  external  cutin  (poly- 
merised acids)  and  wax  (higher  alcohols  and  other  constitu- 
ents), then  a  cutin  framework  with  wax  platelets  embedded 
in  it.3  By  means  of  electron  microscopy  several  workers  have 
investigated  the  submicroscopic  morphology  of  leaf  surfaces, 
for  in  the  majority  of  plants  the  surface  roughness  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  resolution  of  the  ordinary  microscope.3,  *.  Sur- 
face replicas  reveal  minute  projections  which  are  assumed 
to  be  wax  extrusions.  Different  forms  have  been  found  that 
may  be  characteristic  of  species,  genus  or  even  family,  but, 
in  view  of  the  immense  range  of  surface  morphology  ex- 
hibited, a  classification  is  at  present  impossible.  Musa  sp. 
show  ribbon-like  forms  and  these  are  associated  with  large 
pits  in  the  leaf.  All  forms  of  Brassica  oleracea  look  much 
alike  (chimney-like  structures),  while  those  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum  resemble  macaroni.  Other  plants  show  "  crys- 
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An  electron  micrograph  of  the  leaf  surface  of  Chrysanthemum 
segelum. 

talline  "  granules  and  nets  composed  of  fine  threads.  The 
degree  of  wax  formation  varies  in  leaves,  according  to 
species,  between  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  according 
to  age  and  environment.  Wax  may  be  brushed  off  but  fresh 
wax  can  form  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  and  a  similar  pro- 
cess takes  place  following  damage  to  the  waxy  covering  by 
weathering.  The  waxy  layer  of  the  leaves  of  different  plants 
has  been  fractionated  into  wax,  acidic,  volatile  and  oily  com- 
ponents and  the  relative  amounts  of  the  main  fractions  have 
been  found  to  differ  widely.  Wax  predominates  in  the  waxy 
covering  of  the  leaves  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and 
acidic  materials  predominate  in  the  waxy  covering  of  apple 
and  pear  leaves.5 

Water  Repellency  of  Leaves 

In  view  of  the  variable  cutin-wax  complex  of  leaf  sur- 
faces, water  repellancy  and  wettability  are  subject  to  com- 
parable variation.  Fundamental  studies  have  been  carried 
out  on  the  wetting  by  water  of  leaves  of  different  age  and 
different  species,  and  of  others  grown  under  different  condi- 
tions.6 Such  determinations  are  made  using  advancing  con- 
tact angle  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  wetting  takes 
place.  The  magnitude  of  the  contact  angle  0  for  water,  on  a 
leaf  surface  is  ascertained  from  measurements  of  a  drop  of 
3-mm.  diameter.  Using  Mack's  formula,  6  =  2  tan-1  (h/x), 
contact  angles  of  less  than  90°  can  be  calculated.  For  con- 
tact angles  greater  than  90°  a  less  straightforward  procedure 
is  required.  The  highest  contact  angle  for  a  plane  surface 
of  natural  occurrence  is  probably  not  above  105°  (for  water 
on  paraffin  wax),'  but  many  plants  have  apparent  contact 


<  2x  > 

Water  droplet,  illustrated  diagrammatically,  on  leaf  surface.  6  = 
contact  angle;  h  =  maximum  depth;  2x  =  diameter. 
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An  electron  micrograph  of  the  leaf  surface  of  Brassica  oleracea, 
var.  capitata. 

angles  in  excess  of  that  figure.  The  magnitude  of  the  contact 
angle  for  a  liquid  on  a  solid  surface  is  governed  by  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  groups  at  the  surface,  the  degree  of 
surface  roughness,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  air 
film  below  the  drop  of  liquid.  True  contact  angles  below 
90°  are  decreased  by  increasing  the  roughness  of  the  surface, 
while  true  contact  angles  above  90°  are  increased  by  de- 
creasing the  roughness  of  the  surface.  If  an  air  film  is 
present  below  the  drop,  then  the  observed  contact  angle 
becomes  more  than  the  true  figure.  A  few  of  the  high 
values  that  have  been  recorded  are  due  to  variations  in  the 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  morphology  of  leaf  surfaces, 
but  in  the  majority  of  species  studied  high  contact  angles  are 
due  to  roughness  that  is  submicroscopic.  The  leaves  of  peas, 
flax,  fat-hen  and  knotgrass  are  not  easily  wetted  by  water, 
yet  water  easily  spreads  in  a  continuous  film  over  the  leaves 
of  beans,  charlock  and  buttercup.  The  contact  angle  for 


Cellulose  acetate  replica  of  the  upper  epidermis  of  Atropa  bella- 
donna. The  two  micrographs  are  at  ten  times  the  magnification  of 
the  cellulose  acetate  replica. 
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water  on  the  leaf  of  wild  mustard  is  96°  while  the  value 
for  wheat  is  140°.  hence  those  leaves  differ  markedly  in 
their  wettability.  When  the  waxy  layer  is  removed  from 
the  leaf  of  wild  mustard  the  contact  angle  falls  from  96° 
to  29°. 

Formulation  of  Foliar  Sprays 

The  wettability  of  leaves  greatly  influences  the  distribu- 
tion, retention  and  penetration  of  chemical  deposits  on 
treated  crops,  hence  liquid  preparations  should  be  formu- 
lated to  ensure  adequate  wetting  of  the  species  undergoing 
treatment.  For  leaves  which  are  hard  to  wet  (e.g.,  onion), 
spray  droplets  form  into  large  drops  and  then  roll  off  like 
water  from  an  oily  windshield,  producing  "  run  off."  A 
wetting  agent  is  necessary  to  prevent  that.  For  leaves  which 
are  easily  wetted  (e.g.,  potato),  the  spray  droplets  tend  to 
drain  off  on  to  the  ground,  illustrating  the  necessity  for  a 
sticking  agent.  In  consequence  of  research  work  on  the 
mechanism  of  spray  retention  on  leaf  surfaces  and  factors 
controlling  "  run  off,"  it  is  now  possible  to  lay  down  prin- 
ciples that  can  guide  the  formulator  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
wetting  agent  is  desirable.8  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  adding  a  wetting  agent  to  MCPA  formulations  have 
been  considered  in  some  detail.9  The  successs  of  the  older 
herbicides  copper  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  largely  de- 
pends upon  differences  in  retention  between  crop  and  weed. 
That  also  applies  to  the  newer  herbicide  Dinoseb  and  partly 
affects  its  specificity.  Wettability  differences  are  exploited 
for  the  removal  of  wild  mustard  from  wheat  fields  by 
spraying  with  aqueous  solutions  of  DNOC.  The  application 
of  TCA  to  the  soil  in  which  peas  are  growing  brings  about  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  leaf  surface  such  that  the  use 
of  Dinoseb  is  no  longer  safe.10 

Leaf  surfaces  have  so  far  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  retention  of  chemicals  and  related  formulation 
problems.  Another  aspect  that  influences  formulation  tech- 
nique is  actual  cuticle  penetration.  The  waxy  unbroken 
cuticle  of  the  upper  epidermis  of  apricot  leaf  is  particularly 
thick,  and  different  oils  fail  to  penetrate  its  surface.  There 
are  a  variety  of  pathways  by  which  chemicals  may  penetrate 
leaf  surfaces.  Such  routes  are  the  modified  epidermal  cells 
overlying  veins,  stomatal  apertures,  cracks  in  the  cuticle, 
and  stretched  cuticle.  The  rapid  herbicidal  action  of  herbi- 
cidal  oils  of  low  viscosity  is  brought  about  by  stomatal 
penetration.  The  penetration  of  leaf  cuticle  by  DNOC  and 
the  derivatives  of  phenoxy-acetic  acid  is  affected  by  pa. 
Sorption  is  low  at  pn  8  and  high  at  pu  4,  therefore  buffer- 
ing on  the  acid  side  increases  toxicity.  Whereas  sorption  of 
2,  4 — D  at  pu  9  does  not  normally  occur,  the  addition  of  a 
cationic  detergent  (e.g..  amine  220)  allows  penetration.  It  is 
likely  that  the  leaf  cuticle  influences  the  problem  of  phyto- 
toxicity  through  the  fixation  of  chemical  residues.  Many 
insecticides  now  in  use  are  fat-soluble,  and  are  therefore 
likely,  after  deposition  on  the  leaf  surface  to  pass  into  the 
surface  waxy  layers.  Deeper  penetration  may  follow,  and 
consequently  the  insecticide  would  be  no  longer  available 
as  a  surface  contact  poison.  It  is  known  that  gamma  BHC 
passes  readily  into  leaf  cuticle  and  that  DDT  does  so  to  a 
limited  extent.  That  limitation,  however,  might  not  be  so 
serious  as  at  first  sight,  as  insecticide  which  is  retained  in 
the  cuticle  would  be  more  resistant  to  weathering  than 
crystals  deposited  on  the  waxy  surface.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  oily  solvent  chosen  for  a  DDT  emulsion  or  miscible- 
oil  formulation  influences  the  penetration  of  the  chemical 
into  the  waxy  layer.  Whereas  an  aqueous  suspension  of 
DDT  forms  a  crystalline  deposit  on  the  leaves  of  apple,  no 
crystalline  deposit  remains  after  the  use  of  an  emulsion 
formulation. 

One  other  property  of  the  leaf  surface  is  in  connection 
with  the  fungitoxic  action  of  bordeaux  and  burgundy  mix- 
tures. The  prolonged  toxicity  of  those  fungicides  is  probably 
due  to  the  copper-solubilising  effects  of  the  water-soluble 
acids  which  are  found  in  the  surface  waxy  deposits  of  apple, 
laurel  and  other  leaves.11 


Leaf  Distribution  of  Chemicals 

In  order  to  assess  the  spray  coverage  of  different  formu- 
lations and  the  type  of  deposit  on  the  surfaces  of  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  application  machinery,  ingenious 
microscopical  methods  have  been  devised.  Surface  impres- 
sions may  be  recorded  on  a  gelatin  film,  which  is  prepared 
on  a  glass  slide  and  viewed  under  the  microscope.12  Alter- 
natively an  impression  is  made  on  a  strip  of  cellulose  ace- 
tate, using  a  solution  of  cellulose  acetate  5  per  cent,  w/v  in 
acetone  as  adhesive."  Both  methods  produce  a  transparent 
negative  of  the  leaf  contours,  showing  epidermal  and  cuti- 
cular  characteristics  in  addition  to  the  distribution  of 
spray  deposits.  The  cellulose-acetate  method  is  better  for 
hard  rigid  surfaces  where  greater  pressure  is  possible  and 
is  used  for  studying  water  soluble  residues.  The  chief  dis- 
advantage of  the  gelatin  technique  is  that  not  all  deposits 
may  be  removed,  and  that  impressions  are  left  instead,  but 
the  method  should  be  used  when  residues  are  soluble  in 
acetone.  Spray  deposits  of  copper  and  sulphur  preparations 
are  neither  crystalline  nor  strongly  coloured.  For  that  reason 
a  solution  of  sodium  diethyl-dithio-carbamate  is  used  to 
produce  black  areas  of  a  copper  complex,  and  lead  acetate 
is  used  to  produce  a  black  deposit  of  lead  sulphide.14  Using 
that  method  the  distribution  of  copper  from  a  single  spray 
droplet  of  bordeaux  mixture  has  been  demonstrated,  the 
particles  having  collected  in  cuticular  depressions  at  the 
edges  of  epidermal  calls. 

Leaf  Surfaces  as  a  Natural  Defence 

Several  investigations  are  now  in  progress  regarding  the 
chemical  constituents  of  plants  which  play  a  part  in  the 
natural  resistance  against  fungal  diseases.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  fractions  which  are  obtained  from 
the  leaf  waxes  of  apple  (varieties  Worcester  and  Cox)  when 
sprayed  on  mildew  susceptible  leaves  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  germination  of  apple-mildew  conidia.  The  most 
striking  fungistatic  effect  is  shown  by  the  ether-soluble  acidic 
material,  which  can  be  extracted  from  apple-leaf  waxes. 
Those  substances  are  phenolic  and  non-phenolic,  and  the 
acids  comprise  50  per  cent,  of  the  waxy  covering. 

Leaf-surface  defence  mechanisms  are  not  confined  to 
protection  against  fungi.  Hairy  varieties  of  legumes  and 
cotton  have  been  reported  to  carry  fewer  leaf-hoppers  than 
non-hairy  varieties,  and  the  relationship  has  sometimes  been 
considered  to  be  a  mechanical  one.  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  circumstances  differences  in  the  intensity  of 
light  reflected  from  hairy  as  compared  with  glabrous 
leaves  may  account  for  differences  in  the  numbers  of  leaf- 
hoppers  attracted  to  the  respective  varieties.15  Therefore 
that  example  is  not  merely  one  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  host  plant  but  involves  preference  and  non-preference 
on  the  part  of  the  insect,  and  is  determined  by  the  macro- 
scopic characters  of  the  leaf  surface. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used: — Dinoseb: 
dinitro-secondary  butyl  phenol;  MCPA:  2-methyl-4-chloro 
phenoxyacetic  acid;  DNOC:  dinitro-orthocresol;  TCA: 
trichloracetic  acid;  2,  4-D :  2,  4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid; 
amine  220:   l-hydroxyethyl-2-heptadecenyl  glyoxalidine. 
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BaildorTs  of  Edinburgh 

i  8  2  i  - 1  9  5  8 

C.  G.  DRUMMOND 


SCOTLAND,  in  the  year  1820,  was  the  scene  of  much 
poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  In  Edinburgh,  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  distress,  a  road — known  as  the  "  Radical "  road — was 
constructed  on  Salisbury  Crags  in  Holyrood  Park.  In  the 
circumstances,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  time  was 
unfavourable  for  the  launching  of  a  new  business  venture, 
but  other  factors,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  New  Town,  may 
have  influenced  the  decision  of  a  London  firm  of  chemists 
and  druggists  to  consider  Scotland's  capital  as  a  likely  city 
for  an  extension  of  their  activities.  Butler  &  Co.,  the  firm 
in  question,  commenced  business  in  Cheapside,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Pauls.  London,  in  1805,  a  year  better  remembered  for 
another  event  of  a  still  wider  historical  interest. 

Richard  Butler,  founder  of  the  firm,  was  later  joined  by 
his  sons  Thomas  and  Charles,  who,  under  the  title  of  T.  &  C. 


Butler,  opened  a  second  pharmacy  in  Lower  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin.  By  1821  the  way  seemed  open  for  the  ambitious 
project  of  providing  a  first-class  pharmaceutical  service  in 
three  capital  cities,  and  that  ambition  was  realised  with  the 
acquisition  of  premises  at  20  Waterloo  Place.  Edinburgh. 
The  choice  of  site  was,  no  doubt,  determined  by  the  fact 
that,  as  recently  as  1817,  a  new  thoroughfare  had  been 
constructed,  opening  a  splendid  gateway  to  the  east  from 
Pri  nces  Street.  New  terraces  of  handsome  houses  were  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  Butler  &  Co.  to  recruit  their  business  from 
that  section  of  the  populace  least  affected  by  the  depression 
consequent  upon  the  war. 

On  December  11,  1821,  the  curtain  was  rung  up  on  a 
long  run  which  terminated,  alas,  in  1958.  (It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  theatrical  metaphor,  for  the  premises  were  less 
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Beneficial  in  habitual  Coughs,  1 
Asthmatic  Affections,  difficulty 
of  Breathing,  fyc. 

One  or  two  Table-spoonfula,  to  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in 
Barley  Water,  or  any  other  demulcent 
Liquid. 

Prepared  and  Sold  only  at  the 

MEDICAL  HALL, 

No.  20,  Waterloo  Place, 
EDINBURGH. 


J  Labels  associated  with  the  Medical 

j  Hall,  Edinburgh,  at  zo  Waterloo 

\  Place,  later  transferred  to  J 3  Princes 

i  Street. 


4 
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The  Medi  c  al,  IIam 


than  100  yards  from  the  old  Theatre  Royal,  Shakespeare 
Square.)  Fortunately  the  original  prescription  books  have 
been  preserved,  and  they  reveal  that,  on  that  historic  day 
in  December,  one  prescription  was  dispensed.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  James  Drummond,  Esq.,  and  calls  for  a  lotion 
compounded  of  Acetis  Plumbi;  Acet.  Distillat.  and  Aq. 
fontana.  Two  days  passed  before  another  entry  appeared,  but 
marginal  notes  indicate  that  the  new  venture  had  reason  for 
hope— both  items  are  marked  "  paid." 

Early  evidence  of  confidence  in  the  firm  is  given  by  an 
entry,  dated  December  22,  1821,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
sen.  Andrew  Duncan  (1744-1828),  who  was  Professor  (physi- 
ology) of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  was  then  corning  near 
to  the  close  of  a  remarkable  career.  He  had  many  interests, 
medical,  scientific  and  convivial,  and  one  of  his  projects 
in  Edinburgh  came  to  have  a  particular  interest  for  phar- 
macists the  world  over.  The  founding  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
in  1726,  and  its  subsequent  rapid  growth,  brought  much- 
needed  succour  to  the  sick  poor,  but  it  left  gaps  in  that  it 
was  able  to  cope  only  with  those  who  were  regarded  as 
curable.  Andrew  Duncan,  by  his  efforts  and  influence,  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  out-patient  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  ill- 
ness, and  in  1726  there  was  opened,  in  West  Richmond 
Street,  the  Royal  Public  Dispensary.  Pharmacy  was  taught 
there  from  the  beginning,  and  many  pharmacists  will  re- 
member to  this  day  a  namesake  of  the  founder:  William 
Duncan,  Ph.C,  F.C.S.,  who  became  principal  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  1880's  and  continued  to  teach 
until  his  retiral  in  1925.  "  Duncan's  "  is  now  merged  in  the 
pharmacy  department  of  the 
Heriot-Watt  College. 

The  prescription  for  Dr. 
Duncan,  sen.,  reads: — 

%    Tr.  Cinchona 
Tr.  Calumba  aagii 
Tr.  Cinnamomi  §i  m. 

Sig.  The  Stomachic  Tincture. 

The  business  gathered 
strength,  and  it  is  ironic  to 
find  recipes  for  preparations 
which  achieved  all-but  im- 
mortality. One  would  natur- 
ally expect  to  find  the  fam- 
ous powder  of  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  in  practically  the 


form  in  which  it  was  ingloriously  rejected  by  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  Commission  in  1958.  Then  there  is  a  mixture 
of  magnesia  and  sugar  of  aniseed,  known  as  Dr.  Thatcher's 
Carminative.  Forty  years  ago,  in  the  writer's  early  days  in 
pharmacy,  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Thatcher,  faultlessly  attired 
in  top-hat  and  frock-coat,  was  a  "  kenspeckle "  figure  in 
Edinburgh's  West  End.  His  progenitor's  carminative  was  still 
in  use  after  a  century  of  service  in  the  disinflation  of  babies. 

Thomas  Butler  resided  first  above  the  shop,  and  later  in 
St.  James'  Square,  and  business  expanding  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  addition  of  a  partner,  the  firm  became  Butler  & 
Stone  in  1826.  Development  of  the  city,  and  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Princes  Street,  led  to  a  move  to  No.  73  in  that 
famous  thoroughfare.  It  appears  from  the  records  that, 
while  the  principal  business  removed  to  Princes  Street,  the 
original  premises  at  Waterloo  Place  continued  to  operate  as 
a  pharmacy.  But  continuity  through  Waterloo  Place  to 
Princes  Street  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  prescrip- 
tion books  were  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  pre- 
mises, and  run  continuously  over  the  years  from  1821  on- 
wards. 

It  also  appears  to  be  the  case  that  a  young  Englishman, 
H.  C.  Baildon,  was  engaged  to  manage  the  Princes  Street 
pharmacy  from  its  opening.  Stone  dropped  out,  and  the 
labels  of  the  period  describe  the  pharmacy  variously  as 
Butler  &  Co.  and  "  The  Medical  Hall."  Baildon  brought  to 
Edinburgh  the  experience  and  authority  conferred  by  a 
sojourn  in  the  employment  of  John  Bell,  of  London.  The 
business  continued  to  expand  under  his  care,  and  the  pre- 
scription records  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  young  Baildon  by  a 
considerable  and  aristocratic 
clientele. 

Meanwhile  the  Butlers,  in 
common  with  other  pharma- 
cists of  high  standing  and 
attainment  (such  as  Allen  & 
Hanburys;  Duncan,  Flock- 
hart;  J.  F.  Macfarlan  and 
T.  &  H.  Smith)  began  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  whole- 
sale activities,  though  not,  it 
seems,  in  manufacturing,  and 
in    1833    Baildon  acquired 


Label  showing  the  association  of  Butler  and  Co.,  the  Medical  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  with  I.     C.  Butler,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
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the  pharmacy  at  73  Princes  Street.  The  name  Butler  con- 
tinued to  be  associated  with  Waterloo  Place  for  a  few  more 
years,  then  finally  disappeared  from  the  Edinburgh  scene. 

As  has  been  said,  Princes  Street  catered  for  a  select  sec- 
tion of  Edinburgh  society,  and,  though  a  complete  list  of 
the  aristocratic  names  in  the  early  prescription  books  is 
unnecessary,  mention  of  a  few  will  serve  to  indicate  the  type 
of  business  it  had  by  that  time  become :  — The  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Earl  of 
Caithness,  Earl  of  Mar,  Lady  Shelley, 
Lady  Trowbridge,  Lady  Douglas,  Lady 
Dunbar,  Lady  Trotter,  Lady  Ann  Max- 
well, Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Lady  Haddington.  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  some  of  those  people 
patronised  the  Butler  &  Co.  pharmacy 
in  London,  and  were  attracted  by  the 
name,  but  history  suggests  that  Baildon 
himself  was  no  mean  factor  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  business.  Lady  Hadding- 
ton, last-named  in  the  above  list,  was 
the  Countess  of  the  Hereditary  Keeper 
of  Holyrood  Park.  (Hereditary  "  giver- 
away  "  might  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate title,  for  Grant,  in  Old  and  New 
Edinburgh,  states  that  the  Earl  permitted 
quarrying  on  Salisbury  Crags,  to  the 
benefit  of  London's  streets  and,  it  is 
alleged,  the  keeper  himself,  if  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crags.  Legal  steps  were 
taken  to  stop  the  practice.) 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Pringle  of 
Stichell,  Bart.,  appears  in  four  consecu- 
tive prescriptions,  the  author  of  which 
was  none  other  than  H.  C.  Baildon  him- 
self. Such  faith  in  the  competence  of 
the  druggist  is  a  compliment  indeed 
from  a  descendant  of  that  Sir  John 
Pringle  who  was  Physician-General  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
who  gave  the  word  "  antiseptic "  to 
medicine,  and  who — most  famous  of  all 
military  physicians — is  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

In  a  city  with  a  garrison  at  the  Castle 
and  a  large  cavalry  barracks  at  Piers- 
hill,  it  is  natural  to  find  a  number  of 
military  titles.  But  not  all  are  those  of 
serving  officers,  for  Edinburgh  has 
always  had  an  attraction  for  retired  warriors.  One  of  those 
was  General  Sir  David  Baird,  whose  adventurous  career  in 
India  earned  for  him  the  name  of  "  Baird  of  Seringapatam." 
It  is  recorded  that  Baird,  who  was  an  extremely  big  man, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  the  campaigns.  The  news 
reached  his  mother  of  his  capture,  with  the  added  informa- 
tion that  the  prisoners  were  chained  together  in  pairs, 
whereupon  she  exclaimed :  "  Lord  help  the  chiel  that's 
chained  to  oor  Davie."  Baird's  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
pages  of  the  prescription  books.  Another  son  of  Mars,  less 
famous,  appears  over  pills  composed  of  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  scammony  and  rhubarb,  suggesting  that  Colonel  Foth- 
eringham  of  Poona  brought  home  into  a  retirement  an 
impaired  liver. 

Though  in  many  respects  the  drugs  in  general  use  are  not 
unfamiliar  to  those  old  enough  to  recall  pharmacy  of  thirty 
years  ago,  there  is  evidence  of  a  knowledge  and  use  of  Latin 
which  has  sadly  declined:  — 

R    Infus  Rosae  §iv 
Mag.  Sulph.  gss 
Aq.  Pimenta.  §iss 
Tinct.  Senna  Co.  §ss  m. 
Sig;  Sumat  cochlearia  mag.  iii  altern.  auroris. 

(Aurora,  aurorae — The  break  of  day;  redness  of  morning. 
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Above:  Label  for  dispensed  medicines. 
Below:  Label  for  a  "Vegetable  tooth  powder" 
sold  by  the  London  pharmacy  of  which  the 
business  of  Baildon's  was  originally  estab- 
lished as  a  branch. 


Whether  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  morning,  looked  on  with 
approval  is  open  to  conjecture.) 

In  general,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  stomachics  and 
purgatives,  conveying  the  impression  that  possession  of  a 
title  was  not  without  certain  disadvantages.  Confidence  in 
the  pharmaceutical  service  at  73  Princes  Street  is  silently 
but  eloquently  expressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Capel  Hanbury.  But  a  look  through  the  names  of 
patients  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
pharmacy— it  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  calibre  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Brougham,  of  68  Queen 
Street,  was  a  future  Lord  Chancellor. 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  the  famous  painter, 
appears  in  one  of  the  books  by  reason 
of  the  following  eye  lotion:  — 
R  Sulph.  Zinc  gr.  iii 
Aq.  Rosae  ad  §iv 
f.  collyrium 
Raeburn's  studio  was  situated  at  32 
York  Place,  a  property  close  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Scottish  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  now  owned  by  the  Society. 

A  famous  Edinburgh  doctor  is  re- 
called by  a  prescription  for  Lady  Mar- 
joribanks :  — 

R    Pulv.  Aromat.  gr.  v 

Oxyd.  Bismuth.  Alb.  gr.  xv 
m.  ft.  dos.  et  mitte  tal.  No.  xxiv 
The  prescriber  was  Professor  James 
Hamilton,  jun.,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  the 
University.  Hamilton  had  a  fashionable 
practice  of  a  lucrative  description 
which  enabled  him  to  give  his  services 
gratis  to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
straitened  circumstances.  (He  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  James  Hamilton,  sen., 
known  to  this  day  for  a  pill  compounded 
of  colocynth  and  hyoscyamus.)  Lady 
Marjoribanks'  medical  attendant  was 
easily  remarked  in  the  city  by  his  con- 
tinuing to  use,  as  a  means  of  transport, 
a  sedan  chair.  Such  conveyances  were 
almost  essential  in  the  Old  Town  in 
earlier  years,  in  the  narrow  closes  and 
wynds,  but  by  1930,  the  year  in  which 
Hamilton  ceased  to  use  his  chair,  his 
had  for  long  been  the  last  survivor. 
Whether  the  professor  was  indulging  a  preference  or  was 
using  a  subtle  form  of  attracting  attention  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  there  were  many  personal  idiosyncracies  attaching  to 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  There  was  even  one  conspicuous  medico  who  was 
accompanied  on  his  rounds  by  a  sheep  and  a  raven.  Hamil- 
ton's sedan  chair  is  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities  in  Queen  Street. 

A  close  study  of  the  prescription  books  reveals  that 
between  the  1820's  and  the  1920's  little  change  took  place 
in  prescribing  habits,  many  of  the  drugs  used  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  retaining  their  popularity  into  the  twen- 
tieth. The  impression  gains  ground  however,  that  there  were 
digestive  penalties  attaching  to  rank  and  title,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  overeating  was  as  common  in  the 
higher  branches  of  society  as  under-nourishment  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  But  not  all  prescriptions  were  for 
internal  use,  and  one  or  two  indicate  that  the  chemist  was 
actively  connected  with  cosmetics.  He  prepared  the  aids  to 
beauty  to  individual  requirements,  with  the  exercise  of  skill 
and,  it  must  be  recorded,  considerable  physical  effort.  For 
example,  Lady  Beresford,  for  the  expenditure  of  14s. 
achieved  (or  preserved)  the  white  hands  demanded  by 
society,  by  the  use  of  an  almond  paste:  — 
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R    One  pound  of  Bitter  Almonds,  blanched  and  pounded 

One  pound  of  Raisins,  stoned  and  pounded 

The  Yolk  of  one  egg,  well  beat  up 

A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy 

A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sweet  oil 

Half  an  ounce  of  Honey 

One  ounce  of  Spermaceti 
Mix  all  well  together  and  put  in  a  pot. 

But,  for  internal  use,  pills  were  popular  and  plentiful. 
One  such,  containing  rhubarb  and  caraway  oil  massed  with 
syrup  of  rhubarb,  is  a  reminder  that  the  gentle  art  of  deli- 
cate description  is  not  the  monopoly  of  modern  manufac- 
turers. The  pills  were  sold  under  the  genteel  name  of  "  Dr. 
Kitchener's  Peristaltic  Persuaders." 

But  Edinburgh  of  those  early  days  was  not  composed 
entirely  of  New  Town,  nor  was  it  peopled  exclusively  by 
rank  and  title.  A  short  distance  away,  separated  from 
Princes  Street  by  the  castle  rock,  lay  the  West  Port,  once  a 
gateway  to  the  old  city.  In  1828 — a  year  after  Baildon 
appeared  on  the  Edinburgh  scene — Old  and  New  Edinburgh 
alike  were  shocked  by  the  disclosure  that  two  men,  called 
Burke  and  Hare,  had  delivered  at  least  sixteen  murdered 
bodies  to  the  anatomy  rooms  of  Dr.  Knox,  the  anatomist. 
Their  names  live,  for  the  close  in  which  the  murders  took 
place  is  still  referred  to  as  "  Burke  and  Hare's "  though 
identified  under  a  totally  different  description  in  the  Post 
Office  Directory. 

Financial  Success 

Cash  books  of  the  early  Baildon  business  indicate  a 
thriving  concern  with,  for  that  time,  a  high  average  annual 
turnover  of  about  £3,000.  That  figure  must  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  money  at  the  time.  Today,  one  so 
placed  would  be  unlikely  to  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a 
phaeton,  for  the  sum  of  £30,  not  to  weigh  more  than  4  cwt., 
in  black,  edged  with  pale  yellow,  green  livery,  and  wheels 
42  in.  and  32  in.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient surplus  to  indulge  in  debentures  in  the  South-eastern, 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  the  Caledonian  Railways. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  Baildon  opened  a  pharmacy  in 
the  adjoining  seaport  of  Leith,  but  the  venture  did  not 
prosper.  The  cashbook  of  the  Leith  branch  shows  a  con- 
sistently poor  return,  made  poorer  by  the  need  for  the 
laconic  entry  at  the  end  of  one  week,  "  Shop  broken  into 
and  cash  stolen."  The  branch,  situated  at  Bernard  Street, 
Leith,  was  disposed  of  in  1839  to  Duncan,  Flockhart  &  Co. 
(later  Duncan,  Flockhart,  Powell  &  Co.)  and  H.  C.  Baildon 


FINAL  CURTAIN:  Its  windows  empty,  its  stock  in  trade  removed,  its 
blinds  down  or  half  down,  the  once  famous  pharmacy  of  Baildon' s  awaits, 
in  the  picture,  its  conversion  by  a  new  owner. 


would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  a  pharmacy 
— Powell  &  Co. — on  the  same  premises  to  this  day. 

The  books  of  the  firm  are  extremely  well  kept  in  the 
greatest  detail,  both  business  and  persona]  expenses  being 
carefully  noted.  Consequently,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding,  under  the  date  of  September  15,  1859,  an  item 
which  reads:  "Chemist  &  Druggist — 2/6d."  H.  C.  Baildon 
was  therefore  an  original  subscriber  to  the  new  pharmaceu- 
tical periodical  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  premises  at  73  Princes  Street  have  a  much  wider 
importance  pharmaceutically  than  is  perhaps  generally 
known,  for  it  was  at  that  address  that  a  meeting  was  held 
in  1851  to  nominate  the  first  board  of  examiners  in  Scot- 
land. Baildon's  friendship  with  lacob  Bell,  added  to  his  high 
reputation  in  the  profession,  resulted  in  a  close  association 
between  the  young  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  building 
in  Princes  Street.  For  the  first  four  years  of  the  Society's 
life,  its  North  British  Branch  found  accommodation  in 
rooms  above  the  pharmacy,  and  there,  also,  the  first  evening 
scientific  meeting  was  held. 

A  Pharmacist  of  Outstanding  Ability 

But,  allowing  for  the  fine  situation  of  the  pharmacy  in 
Princes  Street,  more  is  required  than  site  to  attract  and  hold 
a  clientele  such  as  is  recorded  in  the  prescription  books. 
And  that  something  more  in  the  early  days  of  the  firm  was 
Henry  Craven  Baildon.  H.  C.  Baildon  was,  as  already  stated, 
an  Englishman.  He  was  born  in  Coventry  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  came  to  Edinburgh  to  manage  the  pharmacy  for 
Butler  &  Co.  Organised  pharmacy  in  Britain  owes  a  great 
deal  to  his  vision  and  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  a  founder 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  But,  though  an 
Englishman,  and  an  enthusiast  for  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain,  he  was  staunch  in  his  support  of  the 
need  for  proper  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption  in  the  world  of  pharmacy.  He  it  was 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  acceptance  by  Jacob  Bell 
of  the  justice  of  a  separate  board  of  examiners  for  Scotland, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a  separate  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852.  Jacob  Bell,  and 
those  associated  with  him,  had  pressed  for  a  central  ex- 
amining board  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  but  Baildon  and  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  threat- 
ened to  oppose  the  Bill  if  their  conditions  were  not  accepted, 
going  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  separate  Society  in  Scotland. 
Bell  ultimately,  after  a  meeting  in  73  Princes  Street,  con- 
ceded the  justice  of  the  Scottish  position,  and  a  separate 
board  of  examiners  in  Scotland  came  into  being.  As  one 
would  expect,  H.  C.  Baildon  was  an  examiner  for  many 
years,  and  was  president  of  the  North  British  Branch  of  the 
Society  on  two  separate  occasions,  first  in  1853-54  and  again 
during  the  visit  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
to  Edinburgh  in  1871.  At  that  meeting  he  introduced  the 
bark  of  Rhamnus  frangula  to  pharmacists.  Other  communi- 
cations were  given  by  him  to  scientific  evening  meetings  in 
the  city,  and  he  clearly  was  a  pharmacist  of  outstanding 
ability.  He  has  been  described  (C.  &  D.,  January  15,  1881)  as 
"  warm-hearted,  kind,  genial  and  hospitable,  in  manners  and 
disposition  a  perfect  gentleman."  To  enter  the  present  pre- 
mises of  the  Scottish  Department  is  to  be  reminded  of 
momentous  days,  for  one  passes  between  busts  of  H.  C. 
Baildon  and  Jacob  Bell. 

H.  C.  Baildon  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by  his  son, 
Henry  Bellyse  Baildon,  but  the  younger  Baildon's  inclina- 
tions lay  elsewhere,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  examiners  for  four  years  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  two.  His 
leanings  took  him  into  literature  and  to  the  post  of  lecturer 
in  English  language  and  literature  at  the  University  College, 
Dundee.  After  taking  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at 
Freiburg,  he  lectured  for  a  time  at  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
Vienna.  He  published  several  books,  one  of  which  was  a 
collection  of  lectures  he  had  delivered  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
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HOT  but... 


caladryl*  quickly  and  effectively  relieves  hot  weather  skin 
irritations,  such  as  sunburn,  rashes,  insect  bites,  nettle  and 
jelly  fish  stings.  It  combines  the  soothing,  mildly-astringent 
action  of  calamine  with  the  anti-pruritic,  anti-allergic  effects  of 
Benadryl*.  Supplied  as  a  smooth,  non-greasy  lotion  or  as  a  water- 
miscible  cream,  Caladryl  provides  symptomatic  treatment  for 
irritative  skin  conditions,  whether  of  allergic  or  non-allergic  origin. 

*  Trade  Mark 


CALADRYL 

lb 


lotion — In  bottles  of  4  fluid  ounces 
cream — In  tubes  of  approximately  1\  ozs. 

DISPENSING  PACK 

Lotion:  bottles  of  80  fluid  ounces.  Cream:  jars  of  one  pound 


^     -  PARKE,   DAVIS   &   COMPANY,   LTD.   (Inc.    U.S.A.)    HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX.  Tel:   Hounslow  2361 


and    at   Carfin    Industrial    Estate,    Carfin,    Lanarkshire.    Telephone:    Holytown  326/7 

348 


manufacturing 


T 


he  COX  organisation  offers  a  complete  manufacturing 
and  packaging  service  for  the  retailer,  wholesaler  and  those 
marketing  proprietary  brands. 

It  is  a  home  and  overseas  service  that  provides  the  finest 
products  well  packed  and  ethically  presented. 

Here  are  a  few  features  designed  by  our  Art  and 
Packaging  Departments : 

Eleven  attractive  styles  for  retail  pharmacists'  "own  name" 
preparations. 

Special  designs  for  proprietaries  and  private  formularies. 
A  daily,  post  paid,  breakage  free,  bulk  tablet  delivery. 
Good  visual  designs  for  T.V. 

High  grade  carton  board  and  label  paper  and  printing. 

Strip  packaging — extensive  range. 

Sachets  for  powdered  and  granular  products. 


No  other  manufacturer  offers  so  comprehensive  a 
service.  It  is  backed  by  120  years'  experience  in 
studying  the  needs  of  pharmacists. 

Tell  us  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  show 
you  how  beneficial  this  service  can  be  to  YOU. 

ARTHUR  H.  COX  &  CO.  LTD. 
BRIGHTON        •  ENGLAND 
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Society  in  York  Place.  Another  of  his  works  was  "  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson :  A  Life  Study  in  Criticism  " — a  work  for 
which  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  his  friendship  from  youth 
with  R.  L.  S. 

Dr.  Baildon's  departure  from  pharmacy  severed  a  busi- 
ness partnership  with  Robert  Aitken,  who  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  firm  of  H.  C.  Baildon.  Robert  Aitken  had 
been  assistant  to  H.  C.  Baildon  before  qualifying  in  1869, 
and  after  London  experience  his  services  were  sought  as 
manager  by  Baildon.  The  choice  was  sound  and  the  tradition 
was  maintained,  for  Aitken  was  a  contributor  to  early  issues 
of  The  Chemist  and  Druggist  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
the  microscope  in  pharmacy,  and  on  galenical  problems.  On 
the  death  of  Robert  Aitken  in  1927,  his  son,  A.  Campbell 
Aitken,  succeeded.  A.  C.  Aitken  qualified  in  1903,  and  con- 
tinued to  run  the  pharmacy  at  73  Princes  Street,  together 
with  a  branch  at  the  West  End,  until  his  death  in  1958. 
It  is  of  interest  that  both  Baildons  and  both  Aitkens  laid 

Genetic  Effects 

THE  ten  years  that  followed  the  foundation  of  The 
Chemist  and  Druggist  saw  the  publication  of  two 
scientific  papers  that  were  to  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  development  of  biological  thought.  In  1865  the 
Moravian  monk  Gregor  Mendel  read  before  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Briinn  a  paper  in  which  he  described 
the  results  of  crosses  between  varieties  of  the  garden  pea; 
from  those  results  he  had  deduced  what  proved  to  be  the 
two  fundamental  laws  of  inheritance.  In  1868  the  German 
biologist  August  Weismann  published  the  first  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  mechanism  of  heredity  and  the  role  of  the 
germ-plasm.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  largely  as  a  result 
of  Weismann's  work,  it  was  widely  suspected  that  the 
hereditary  constitution  of  an  individual  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  egg  and  sperm  from 
which  he  develops.  The  final  proof,  which  was  based  on 
Mendel's  work,  was  obtained  ten  years  later.  It  led  to 
realisation  that  the  heritable  variations  which  are  found  in 
every  species  are  due  to  spontaneous  changes  (mutations) 
in  the  chromosomes  and  their  constituents,  the  genes. 

Chromosomes,  Genes  and  Heredity 

But  if  the  chromosomes  and  genes  determine  the  heredit- 
ary constitution,  it  should  be  possible  to  alter  the  hereditary 
constitution  by  inducing  mutation  in  the  chromosomes  and 
genes.  Between  1910  and  1927  many  experiments  were  made 
in  attempts  to  discover  agents  capable  of  inducing  mutation. 
X-rays  were  among  the  first  to  be  tried,  since  it  was  certain 
that  penetrating  radiation  could  reach  the  genes,  whereas 
chemical  agents  might  be  stopped  by  the  outer  parts  of  the 
cell.  The  first  x-ray  experiments,  using  mice,  were  unsuc- 
cessful; but  in  1927  the  American  geneticist  H.  J.  Muller 
published  convincing  evidence  of  the  induction  by  x-rays 
of  hereditary  changes  in  the  fruit-fly  Drosophila,  and  since 
that  date  the  induction  of  mutation  has  been  demonstrated 
in  an  enormous  number  of  experimental  organisms  and  by 
all  types  of  ionising  radiation.  We  cannot  now  doubt  that 
mutations  are  induced  when  human  germ  cells  are  exposed 
to  ionising  radiations.  Furthermore,  since  1944  many  chemi- 
cal substances  have  been  discovered  which  cause  mutation 
if  they  reach  the  germ  cells  of  experimental  organisms. 
They  include  some  substances  in  common  use,  such  as 
maleic  hydrazide,  which  is  widely  used  in  horticultural 
sprays.  In  Drosophila  even  formaldehyde  has  quite  a 
powerful  mutagenic  action,  when  added  to  the  food  of  the 
larvae;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  formaldehyde  could  reach  the 
germ  cell  of  man. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  shown  that  the  induction  of 
hereditary  changes  by  radiation  obeys  certain  laws.  The 
great  majority  of  changes  are  harmful.  There  is  no  thres- 
hold for  induction,  so  that  any  exposure,  no  matter  how 
small,  induces  some  mutation,  and  the  amount  of  mutation 
induced  is  proportional  to  the  radiation  dose.  Mutation, 


the  foundations  of  their  successful  careers  with  lohn  Bell 
&  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

About  eighty  years  ago  the  firm  engaged,  as  a  sideline, 
in  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters.  That  sideline  has  now 
become  the  sole  activity,  and  the  sole  agency  for  keeping 
the  name  H.  C.  Baildon  in  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh.  Changes  in  the  character  of  Princes  Street 
have  made  inevitable  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  a 
pharmacy  which  shone  brilliantly  for  many  years  as  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  good  in  pharmacy.  To  the  name  of 
Baildon's  of  Edinburgh  there  must  now  be  added  that  of 
Fraser  &  Green  of  Glasgow,  for  both,  after  more  than  a 
century  of  service,  have  vanished  from  the  scene.  The  cur- 
tain has  descended  and  the  play  has  come  to  an  end  in 
what,  for  those  who  venerate  tradition,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  tragedy.  But  though  the  pharmacy  has  gone,  the 
light  of  Baildon's  example  will  continue  to  shine  through 
pharmacy  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  for  all  time. 

of  Radiations 

once  induced,  is  irreversible  ,so  that  an  individual  exposed 
early  in  life,  and  even  as  a  foetus,  will  show  an  enhanced 
mutation  rate  when  eventually  he  breeds,  even  if  it  be  many 
years  later.  A  given  dose  of  radiation  may  induce  more 
mutation  if  delivered  at  a  high  intensity  (e.g.,  from  a  diag- 
nostic x-ray  machine)  than  at  low  intensity  (e.g.,  from 
nuclear-test  fall-out). 

Mutation  in  Man 

The  same  laws  probably  apply  to  mutation  induced  in 
man.  We  know  that  many  of  the  diseases  occurring  in 
human  populations  are  of  a  hereditary  nature  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  spontaneous  mutation  in  past  generations;  and 
we  must  expect  that  their  incidence  will  be  increased  if 
mutation  is  increased  through  exposure  to  radiations  or 
chemical  mutagens.  The  diseases  include  some  forms  of 
mental  illness,  mental  defect,  blindness,  deaf-mutism  and 
diabetes,  in  addition  to  the  diseases  more  commonly  recog- 
nised as  genetic  in  nature,  of  which  haemophilia  is  the  best- 
known  example.  Altogether  about  4  per  cent,  of  all  children 
born  suffer,  or  will  at  some  time  suffer,  from  a  defect  that 
is  partly  or  wholly  of  genetic  origin.  This  means  that  in 
Great  Britain  about  30,000  such  children  are  born  each 
year.  By  how  much  that  number  would  be  increased  by  any 
given  radiation  exposure  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  con- 
fidence, but  the  1958  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  suggested 
that  a  radiation  dose  of  between  10  and  100  units  would  be 
required  to  induce  as  much  mutation  as  occurs  spontane- 
ously in  each  generation.  The  additional  radiation  dose 
received  from  all  man-made  sources  by  the  average  Briton 
totals  at  least  0-75  units  per  generation,  according  to  the 
Medical  Research  Council's  1956  report  "The  Hazards  to 
Man  of  Nuclear  and  Allied  Radiations,"  so  it  appears  that 
the  mutation  rate  of  our  genes  may  have  been  raised  by 
something  between  0  75  and  7  5  per  cent.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  incidence  of  hereditary  disease  will  increase 
by  that  amount  immediately;  but  it  does  mean  that  some 
or  all  of  it  will  do  so  over  the  course  of  many  generations 
if  exposure  continues  at  the  same  rate  indefinitely. 

If  mutation  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  radiation 
exposure,  and  if  most  mutation  has  harmful  consequences, 
it  is  imperative  that  an  answer  should  be  found  to  the 
question :  How  can  radiation  exposure  be  reduced  ?  For- 
tunately that  may  not  be  difficult.  More  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  radiation  exposure  of  human  germ  cells  occurs  in 
medical  radiology,  and  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  much  of  it  can  be  avoided  by  relatively  simple  precau- 
tions, such  as  shielding  the  testes  or  ovaries  with  lead, 
especially  during  diagnostic  examination  of  the  abdomen, 
hips  or  thigh.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  and 
routine  practice  of  such  precautions  will  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  community. 
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Famous  Physick  Gardens 

OXFORD  AND  CHELSEA  THROUGH  A  CENTURIES 


The  Seventeenth  century,  which  saw  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in 
natural  science,  also  saw  the  establishment  in  Britain  of  two  great 
Physick  Gardens  that  have  survived  and  flourished  on  their  original 
sites  to  the  present  day:  those  of  Oxford  and  London. 


i.  THE  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  OXFORD 


EING  minded  to  become  a  benefactor,"  wrote  Henry, 
Lord  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1621,  when  he 
advanced  the  money  to  found  a  Physic  Garden  at 
Oxford.  The  original  wall  surrounds  the  three-and-a 
quarter  acres  which  has  received  care  and  attention 
for  338  years.  The  Cherwell  flowing  down  to  meet  the 
Thames  and  providing  a  natural  limit  to  Christchurch 
meadows  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  East  Gate 
of  the  City;  the  intervening  ground,  belonging  to  Magdalen 
College,  was  marshy  but  suitable  for  the  purpose  that  Danby 
had  in  mind,  and  as  a  result  he  secured  the  lease.  A  cere- 
mony on  the  afternoon  of  July  25,  1621,  laid  a  foundation 
stone  and  completed  formalities. 

The  ground  at  that  time  was  marshy,  and  considerable 
effort  was  required  to  raise  the  ground  level,  construct  the 
wall  and  provide  the  principal  gate,  which  is  dated  1632. 
Loggan's  plan  of  the  garden  in  1675  gives  an  idea  of  the 
geometrical  designs  used  in  planning  the  beds,  each  of  which 
was  enclosed  by  box  hedges.  Lord  Danby  died  in  1644,  and 
four  years  later  the  garden  catalogue  was  published,  listing 
1,000  foreign  species  and  600  British  plants.  Jacob  Bobart 
was  appointed  the  first  gardener  in  1641,  and  the  small 
endowment  that  was  required  to  cover  expenses  required  the 
Bobart  family  to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  sale  of 
garden  produce.  He  was  recognised  as  an  excellent  gardener 
and  botanist,  and  was  responsible,  with  others  including  his 


The  gardens  in  1 6yj  (after  Loggan). 


The  gardens  in  1 733  (after  Williams'). 

son,  for  the  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  "  Catalogus 
Horti  Botanici  Oxoniensis"  in  1658.  In  1654  the  sensitive 
plant  Mimosa  pudica  created  a  stir  and  the  records  state 
that  Robert  Sharrock,  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  was  suc- 
cessful after  numerous  attempts  to  graft  "  vines,  one  upon 
another." 

The  younger  Jacob  Bobart  became  Professor  of  Botany  in 
1683  and  was  the  first  to  circulate  a  seed  list.  He  was  well 
respected  by  his  contemporaries,  corresponded  with  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  was  applauded  in  poetry,  and  the  grass 
genus  Bobartia  was  named  after  him.  The  arrangement  of 
the  garden  within  the  four  walls  was  eventually  changed 
from  the  quadrilateral  design  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  geometrical,  box-hedged  flower  beds  of 
intricate  design  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  clipped  to 
eccentric  shapes  followed  the  current  fashion  until  that 
change.  The  great  Linnaeus  saw  the  garden  in  that  form, 
though  his  Oxford  visit  was  by  no  means  a  success.  In  1734 
he  makes  reference  to  two  greenhouses  in  the  course  of  a 
letter  to  a  Dr.  Richardson,  and  those  still  exist  as  the  two 
buildings  fronting  the  High  Street.  The  expansion  of  inter- 
est, increased  numbers  of  students,  and  expansion  of  the  sub- 
ject led  to  the  removal  of  the  botany  department  to  other 
parts  of  the  University.  Dillenius,  appointed  Sherardian  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  1734,  received  Linnaeus  but  arranged  to 
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view  of  the  gardens  today,  showing  the  original  wall-bounded  garden;  the  river  frontage  with  the  glasshouses;  the  triangular  shaped  extension ; 
Christchureh  Meadows  beyond  ;  and  in  the  distance  Boar's  Hill  and  the  Berkshire  countryside,  (Compare  with  modern  plan  diagram) 

give  him  little  attention  during  his  visit  of  a  month.  The 
Professor  disagreed  with  the  great  botanist's  classification 
even  to  the  extent  that  he  considered  Linnaeus'  "  genera  " 
to  have  been  written  against  his  own  views.  A  chance  meet- 
ing between  the  two  men  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sherard  led 
Dillenius  to  speak  slightingly  in  Latin  of  the  visitor.  Lin- 
naeus responded  at  a  suitable  opportunity  by  demonstrating 
his  "  genera  "  from  plants  in  the  garden.  Though  he  failed 
to  win  Dillenius  over  they  achieved  recognition  of  each 
other's  abilities  to  the  extent  that  Linnaeus  founded  the 
genera  Dillenia  "  of  all  plants  the  most  distinguished  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit,  like  Dillenius  among 
botanists."  During  his  time  the  garden  contained  examples 
of  true  African  rhubarb;  an  aloe  plant;  Indian  tobacco 
plant;  wheat;  a  pepper  tree;  arbor  Balsami  Peruviana;  and 
a  currant  grape  grafted  upon  the  fox-grape. 

Dr.  Sibthorp  succeeded  to  the  Professorship.  He  was  re- 
ported as  giving  a  not  very  successful  lecture,  whereupon 
scientific  activity  lapsed  for  the  forty  years  of  his  custodian- 
ship. His  son  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
chair,  is  remembered  for  his  zeal,  his  travels  abroad,  and  his 
collection  of  plants,  the  organisation  of  which  was  not  com- 
pleted until  many  years  after  his  death. 

The  garden  about  that  time,  and  despite  the  heroic  efforts 
of  gardeners,  fell  into  a  state  of  dis^pair  and  neglect— 
a  situation  that  was  overcome  by  Dr.  Charles  Giles  Brindle 
Daubeny.  Daubeny  had  a  European  reputation  arising  from 
his  book  upon  volcanoes  and  atomic  theory,  possibly  sur- 
prising qualifications  for  a  professor  of  botany,  but  his  work 
for  the  garden  pays  tribute  to  his  electors.  He  respected  the 
requirements  of  earlier  benefactors  who  desired  space  to  be 

devoted  to  plants  of  economic  value.  Daubeny  lived  at  the       A  plan  (not  to  scale)  of  the  modem  garden. 
garden,  and  at  one  time  kept  monkeys,  which  he  was  pleased       Compare  with  i6yj  and  ljjj  plans. 
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to  show  guests  at  receptions  held  there.  Between  1873  and 
the  end  of  the  century  the  removal  of  the  garden  to  Univer- 
sity Parks,  in  closer  companionship  with  the  other  sciences 
focusing  on  South  Parks  Road,  was  considered.  Fortunately 
the  move  did  not  occur,  and  the  heritage  of  the  garden, 
within  its  original  and  ancient  walls,  remains.  The  limita- 
tions of  space,  recognised  for  many  years,  was  eventually 
eased  during  the  1939-45  war,  when  a  triangular-shaped 
addition  allowed  the  area  of  cultivation  to  be  approximately 
doubled. 


Near  the  river  gate  of  the  Oxford  botanical  gardens  is  a  tree  that  is  a 
botanical  chimera.  On  to  a  root  stock  of  the  hawthorn  was  grafted  a 
common  medilla.  During  July  and  August  three  different  fruits  may 
be  found  within  the  branches :  the  originals — medilla  and  hawthorn 
fruits — and  an  intermediate  identical  with  the  common  wild  medilla. 


ABOVE: 

The  Gingko  Biloba  tree  in  the  Oxford  botanic  garden  is  unique.  Almost 
central  in  the  illustration,  it  dwarfs  the  iG-tzft.  high  bamboo  plants 
at  its  feet.  The  darker  shading  and  colour  of  the  plant  near  the  tree 
are  to  be  noted :  it  is  the  Japanese-derived  Arundinaria  fastuosa 
which  is  in  flower.  The  production  of  an  inflorescence  is  rare,  and  the 
scattering  of  specimens  in  botanic  gardens  throughout  the  country  prevents 
fertility  and  therefore  seed.  The  flowers  appearing  in  July  suggest  the 
plant  will  be  dead  in  September.  The  flower  beds  nearby  are  devoted 
to  economic  botany,  and  essential  oil  as  well  as  drug  plants  are  grown  there. 

AT  RIGHT: 

The  fossil  conifer,  also  known  as  the  dawn  redwood.  The  tree  was 
rediscovered  in  1 947,  and  its  importance  is  such  that  it  might  also 
qualify  for  the  description  "  the  botanical  coelacanth."  The  species 
flourished  before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  cave-man. 
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PERSONALITIES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS  OF 

OXFORD  AND  CHELSEA 


J.  Bobart  the  elder  (1599-1680)    J.  Bobartthe  younger  (1640-1719)        J.J.  Dillenius  (1687-1747)  John  Sibthorp  (1758-96) 


C.  G.  B.  Daubcny  ( 1 795-1 86  7)        Sir  J.  Banks  ( 1 743-1 820)  Sir  Hans  Shane  ( 1 660-1 753)        Nathaniel  Ward  (1791-1 868) 


The  centre  of  the  Chelsea  botany  garden,  with  statue  of  the  Jounder  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  In  the  Joreground ,  part  of  the  experimental  work  upon  photo- 
periodicity.  Beyond,  part  of  the  order  beds,  with  the  rockery  containing  the  lava  rocks  presented  by  Sir  Josiah  Banks.  The  main  aquatic  plants  pool 
surmounts  the  rockery. 
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Order  beds  showing  the  extent  of  the  Garden's  work  which  is  extensive  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  space.  In  the  pharmaceutical  students'  order  bed  in 
foreground  towards  the  left  are  Papaver  somniferum  and  P.  rhoeas.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  a  sturdy  specimen  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra ;  beyond 
the  poppies  the  flowers  of  Althara  officinalis  ;  unseen  behind  the  Althara  is  a  plant  of  Brassica  alba,  as  well  as  Hyoscyamus  niger,  Datura 
stramonium  and  other  plants  with  drug-yielding  leaves.    Rheum  officinalis  is  obvious,  and  the  comparatively  rare  Gingko  biloba. 

The  removal  of  the  laboratory  and 
abandonment  by  the  botany  department 
of  the  buildings  represent  the  last  of 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
history  derived  from  the  original  be- 
quest of  the  founder  Danby. 

At  present  the  economic  botany  plant 
bed  will  not  satisfy  the  seeker  for  mod- 
ern medicinal  plants.  Most  plants  of 
pharmacognostical  interest  are  present 
but  they  are  spread  throughout  the  gar- 
den and  require  discovery.  Useful 
botany  notes  upon  plants  are  in  Gun- 
ther's'  book  upon  the  garden,  published 
in  1914  and  now  out  of  print,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  many  gar- 
den plants  were  introduced  in  the  last 
or  previous  centuries. 

On  the  stone  work  beside  the  Swan 
Walk  gate  of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Gar- 
den    is    the     inscription  HORTUS 

BOTANICUS  SOCIETATIS 
PHARMACEUTICAE  LOND. 

1  6  8  6.  The  more  imposing  gateway, 
flanked  by  iron  railings,  facing  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  in  London  is  the 
site  of  another  stone  embedded  inscrip- 

Photoperiodic  experimental  work.  The  trucks,  loaded  with  plants,  travel  on  rails  into  the  black-  tion  which  reads  "  The  Botanic  Garden 
out  huts.  Note  the  curtains  and  the  tiny  white  label  tags  upon  each  plant.  The  seemingly  empty  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  1673." 
pots  contain  germinating  seeds.  The  latter  announcement  remains  accu- 
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Diagrammatic  plan  of  the  garden  "  viewed  "from  Chelsea  Embankment 
and  showing  the  dominating  Sir  Hans  Sloane  Statue. 

rate  today  and  could  equally  well  carry  the  date  1959. 

For  326  years  botanists  (the  garden  was  established  in 
1633)  have  been  able  to  come  to  the  site  for  study  and  re- 
search. The  Society  of  Apothecaries  leased  the  ground,  and 
the  faith  and  hard  work  of  enthusiastic  botanists  overcame 
the  doubts  and  questions  of  succeeding  committees  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  project.  Expenses  mounted,  and  disputes  as  to 
land  ownership  discouraged  the  Society  from  making  capital 
investments,  but  botanical  enthusiasm  overcame  the  difficul- 
ties of  expense  by  exchanging  specimens — at  first  with  Dr. 
Herman  of  Leyden,  who  visited  the  garden  in  1682,  and 
later  with  other  botanical  gardens  and  private  botanists  who 
frequently  returned  from  the  East  or  the  tropics  with  seeds 
or  plants.  In  those  early  days  the  library  was  started; 
the  first  record  of  it  dates  to  1633,  when  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnson  of  Snow  Hill  presented  the  Society  with  a  copy  of 
Gerard's  Herbal.  Records  of  library  additions  are  sparse 
for  almost  fifty  years.  The  Great  Fire  of  London  may  have 
influenced  both  library  and  records  but  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  rebuilt  its  chemical  laboratory  in  1671,  and  in 
1681  considered  increasing  the  number  of  its  books  to  assist 
the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Cases  for  books  presented  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Dale  of  Braintree  in  1739  are  still  in  use  and 
contain  the  original  volumes. 

The  exchange  system  of  enlarging  and  widening  the  plant 
collection  continued,  and  in  1771  the  work  of  Philip  Miller 
was  acknowledged.  Miller  unwittingly  influenced  history  by 
dispatching  to  Georgia  in  1732  a  packet  of  cotton  seed.  His 
seeds  grew  into  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  The  fame  that  had  come  to  the  garden  even 
drew  the  great  Dr.  Linnaeus,  who  visited  it  and  the  Oxford 
botany  garden  in  1736.  Unhappily  Linnaeus  acknowledged 
his  own  ability  with  repetition  and  emphasis  and  made  him- 
self unpopular  thereby.  Two  of  the  students  taught  by  Lin- 
naeus also  visited  the  garden.  The  first  was  the  Swedish 
Peter  Kalm,  who  was  famous  at  the  time,  and  a  Danish 
student  J.  C.  Fabricius,  who  later  became  the  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  Keil  University.  His  work  and  observa- 
tions eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
science  of  entomology. 

Lava  from  Iceland 

The  garden  influenced  others,  and  during  the  early  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  Chelsea  boy,  Joseph  Banks, 
learned  the  Latin  names  tagged  upon  each  plant.  That  early 
introduction  to  botany  may  have  turned  his  attention  in  later 
years  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  Joseph  Banks  sailed 
with  the  great  Dr.  Cooke  upon  his  explorations,  and  in  time 
became  Sir  Joseph.  His  travels  took  him  to  Iceland,  where 
he  collected  and  brought  home  a  considerable  quantity  of 
black  lava  rock.  In  1772  the  garden  received  that  gift  as  the 
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basis  for  a  rockery  for  alpines.  In  the  illustration  showing 
the  statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  the  rockery  can  be  seen. 

Signs  of  age  such  as  the  worn  stones,  weathered  by  300 
winters,  are  evident,  but  there  is  no  decay,  and  research 
projects  today  are  better  for  maturity  and  knowledge  gained 
in  those  years.  The  continued  existence  of  the  garden  was 
ensured  by  the  generosity  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  whose  medi- 
cal practice  in  Bloomsbury  contributed  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Manor  of  Chelsea.  Wisely  his  generosity  was  tem- 
pered by  certain  conditions  which  the  Society  honoured.  Sir 
Hans  laid  down  that  the  garden  should  provide  fifty  speci- 
mens of  plants,  most  carefully  dried,  mounted  and  named, 
every  year  for  forty  years.  That  annual  tribute  was  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  Royal  Society.  Sloane  ensured  thereby 
that  the  garden  would,  during  those  forty  years,  be  enriched 
by  at  least  2,000  plants.  The  Society  improved  upon  that 
intention,  and  obtained  3,000  specimens  from  that  number 
of  plants.  The  collection  still  exists;  it  is  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

Three  centuries  are  capable  of  producing  many  great 
personalities.  Samuel  Doody,  an  apothecary  who  worked  in 
the  Strand,  assisted  in  the  care  and  work  of  the  garden  from 
1693  until  his  death  in  1706;  James  Petiver.  apothecary  in 
Aldersgate  Street  and  apothecary  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hos- 
pital, followed  Doody.  They  are  worthy  of  mention  as  both 
were  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society — then  a  new  body 
brought  into  being  by  Charles  the  Second.  At  the  time  that 
Doody  and  Petiver  worked  in  the  garden  Londoners  were 
no  doubt  showing  interest  in  four  strange  trees.  Two  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden  and  another  two  stood  upon 
either  side  of  the  Embankment  gate.  They  were  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  first  to  be  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
were  planted  in  1682.  They  derived  from  Dr.  Herman  and 
his  exchange  arrangements,  the  young  trees  travelling  from 
the  Lebanon  via  the  Leyden  garden.  A  curator  Nathaniel 
Ward  who  died  in  1868  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  Wardian  " 
cases,  boxes  with  a  consistent  moisture  content  and  tempera- 
ture that  permitted  the  transport  of  plants  undamaged  in 
spite  of  long  distances.  The  invention  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  banana  plants  to  Samoa  and  Fiji, 
the  transport  of  10,000  tea  plants  from  Shanghai  to  the 
New  World  to  the  Old,  eventually  giving  India  that  valuable 
Himalayas,  and  the  carriage  of  cinchona  plants  from  the 
plant. 

A    PHARMACISTS  ANTHOLOGY 

CONFIDENCE  IN  RECOVERY 

From  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random 
by  Tobias  Smollett 
Here  I  lay  and  enjoyed  the  breeze,  notwithstanding  which, 
my  malady  gained  ground,  and  at  length  my  life  was  des- 
paired of,  though  I  never  lost  hopes  of  recovery,  even  when 
I  had  the  mortification  to  see,  from  my  cabin  window,  six 
or  seven  thrown  overboard  every  day,  who  died  of  the 
same  distemper.  This  confidence,  I  am  persuaded,  con- 
duced a  great  deal  to  the  preservation  of  my  life,  especially, 
when  joined  to  another  resolution  I  took  at  the  beginning, 
namely,  to  refuse  all  medicine,  which  I  could  not  help 
thinking  co-operated  with  the  disease,  and  instead  of  re- 
sisting putrefaction,  promoted  a  total  degeneracy  of  the 
vital  fluid. — When  my  friend  Morgan,  therefore,  brought 
his  diaphoretic  boluses,  I  put  them  in  my  mouth,  'tis  true, 
but  without  any  intention  of  swallowing  them;  and  when 
he  went  away,  spit  them  out,  and  washed  my  mouth  with 
water-gruel:  I  seemingly  complied  in  this  manner,  that  I 
might  not  afront  the  blood  of  Caractacus,  by  a  refusal 
which  might  have  intimated  a  diffidence  of  his  physical 
capacity;  for  he  acted  as  my  physician,  doctor  Macshane 
never  once  enquiring  about  me,  or  even  knowing  where  J 
was.  When  my  distemper  was  at  the  height,  Morgan  thoughi 
my  case  desperate,  and  after  having  applied  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  my  neck,  squeezed  my  hand,  bidding  me  with  a 
woeful  countenance,  recommend  myself  to  God  and  my 
redeemer;  then  taking  his  leave,  desired  the  chaplain  to 
come  and  administer  some  spiritual  consolation  to  me;  but 
before  he  arrived,  I  made  shift  to  rid  myself  of  the  trouble- 
some application  the  Welchman  had  bestowed  upon  my 
back. 
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BOURNEMOUTH,  where  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  meeting  is  being  held  in  September,  has 
a  more  attractive  geography  than  venerable  history. 
Its  chines — "  the  little  ravines  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs 
running  inland  from  the  coast,  carrying  sea  breezes  into  the 
streets  " — are  permanent  features,  no  less  beautiful  today 
than  when  they  attracted  the  notice  of  Lewis  Tregonwell 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago — probably  more  beautiful, 
since  the  chines,  like  the  valley  of  the  Bourne  and  much  of 
the  coast,  provided  sites,  no  doubt,  for  some  of  the  pines 
which  he  planted.  Visitors  from  the  North,  if  they  come  by 
rail   on   the  romantically 
named  Pines  express,  may 
well  reflect   that  without 
Tregonwell    there  would 
have  been  no  such  train, 
for  there  would  have  been 
no  pines.  Two  fine  parks, 
Meyrick  of  194  acres,  and 
Queens  of  175,  are  other 
natural    town  attractions. 

Tregonwell  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  founder  of  modern 
Bournemouth,  though  its  name  is  much  older,  dating  back, 
it  is  said,  a  thousand  years.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Tregonwell  built  himself  a  house  on  the  river  Bourne  and 
settled  there,  commencing  his  beautifying  work  of  affore- 
station. It  was  not  long  before  a  village  grew  up  among  the 
pines  he  planted,  and  from  it  the  modern  resort  developed. 

Of  the  wider  geography  of  Bournemouth  the  characteris- 
tic features  are  a  bathing  beach  six  miles  long,  a  noble 
headland  within  the  urban  boundaries,  Poole  harbour  next 
door,  and  the  New  Forest  not  far  away. 


trated,  so  that,  while  there  are  a  lot  of  them,  the  town  is 
also  able  to  boast  that  its  five  miles  of  Overcliff  Drive  is 
shopless.  Civically  Bournemouth's  outlook  has  always  been 
modern.  It  was  the  first  town  in  England  to  have  electric 
trams,  and  likewise  one  of  the  first  to  do  away  with  them. 
It  early  set  an  example  in  economy  and  tidiness  in  the  way 
it  disposed  of  its  refuse.  The  intractable  residue  after  incin- 
eration was  admixed  with  cement  and  converted  into  paving 
stones.  A  wag  might  say  that  so  true  a  sense  of  value  of 
money  must  have  persisted  from  the  time,  before  the 
Romans  came,  when  there  was  a  British  mint  on  Hengistbury 


Conference  Town  iyjy 


head:  its  hearth,  and  dies  used  in  minting  the  coins,  were 
rediscovered  some  years  ago. 

So  agreeable  a  residential  area  as  Bournemouth  could 
hardly  fail  to  attract  authors,  poets  and  artists.  There  are  in 
fact  strong  associations  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson,  W.  H.  Hudson  and  above  all  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  whose  heart  lies  buried  in  a  vault  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  whose  former  home  in  Boscombe  is  open  to 
the  public  to  visit.  Whether  Bournemouth's  Russell  Cotes 
Art  Gallery  is  today  more  likely  to  attract  antiquarians 
than  artists  seems  in  some  doubt.  The  gallery  contains  a  fine 


Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  town 
as  an  urban  layout.  Visiting  motorists  may  often  wish  they 
could  maintain  their  sense  of  direction  among  its  tortuous 
streets  and  avenues  or  find  parking  space  near  its  centre.  An 
exceptionally  high  proportion  of  its  houses,  whatever  their 
size,  are  detached,  no  doubt  explaining  the  "air  of  opulence" 
the  town  is  said  to  have.  Bournemouth  has  indeed  been 
described  as  a  town  of  villas,  mansions,  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  pines  and  rhododendrons.  Virtually  its  only  industry 
is  catering  for  visitors.  The  rhododendrons  must  be  taken  on 
trust  in  September,  but  Conference  members  will  see  plenty 
of  the  other  listed  items.  Some  of  the  visitors  may  even 
decide  to  swell  the  2,000  or  so  persons  who  every  year  are 
added  to  the  population  of  the  town. 

Bournemouth  is  renowned  for  its  shopping  facilities.  In 
the  parts  close  to  the  sea  the  shops  are  wisely  kept  concen- 


collection  of  pictures  by  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
artists,  but  a  critic  more  candid  than  kind  has  termed  it 
"  a  remarkable  shrine  of  obsolete  taste — pictures,  marble 
and  statuary  and  objets  d'art." 

Bournemouth' s  Churches 

There  is  less  doubt  about  the  ability  of  Bournemouth  to 
cater  for  the  religious  needs  of  Conference  visitors.  Angli- 
cans have  the  choice  of  St.  Peters,  in  the  Gothic  revival 
style  of  the  architect  of  London's  Law  Courts,  of  stylistically 
distinctive  St.  Stephen's,  by  the  architect  of  Truro  Cathe- 
dral, or  of  many  others.  For  Roman  Catholics  there  is  the 
Oratory  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  its  altar  of  grey  sculptured 
Italian  marbles  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli.  To  Nonconformists 
a  visit  to  Richmond  Hill  Congregational  Church  may  call 
to  mind  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders  in  the 
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past:  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Jones;  or  there  is 
the     Punshon     Memorial  Methodist 
Church  which  was  completed  only  last 
year.  Replacing  a  church  on  Richmond 
Hill  that  was  destroyed  by  enemy  action 
in  1943,  it  is  extremely  modern  in  de- 
sign.   Colour  and 
modern  materials 
have  been  used  to 
full  advantage,  and 
there     are  such 
modern  amenities 
as  a  garage  under- 
neath and  a  lift  to 
the    top    of  the 
tower. 

Bournemouth  has 
also    many  phar- 
macies    of  high 
standing    and  re- 
pute, some  of  them 
here  illustrated.  In- 
deed   the  number 
of  pharmacies  per 
5,000  of  population 
seems  exceptionally 
high,  and  made  more  so  by  the  degree  of 
segregation   of  shops   from   houses  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
It  seems  to  show  that  many  pharmacists 
are  willing  to  accept  lower  standards  of 
income  than  their  colleagues  elsewhere, 
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TOP  RIGHT  : 

An  aerial  view  of  the  town. 

ACROSS  PAGE  : 

The  beach  from  Durley  Chine. 

The  central  gardens. 

The   pleasure   gardens,    from  the 

Pavilion. 
The  Pavilion  itself. 

AT  RIGHT  : 

Interior  of  the  circular-fronted  phar- 
macy of  Pars  &  Co.,  Poole  Hill.  A 
feature  is  the  array  of  cases  of  pre- 
scription books  permanently  dis- 
played above  the  wall  fixtures.  The 
exterior  has  figured  in  the  C.  &  D., 
"Pharmacies    of    Britain"  series 
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can  they  but  enjoy  the  amenities  of  so  pleasant  a  resort.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  Bournemouth  shops  also  serve  a 
wide  hinterland,  from  which  customers  come  in  by  bus  and 
car  to  do  their  shopping. 

Close  to  where  the  river  Bourne  enters  the  sea  is  the 
Pavilion,  where  many  of  the  Conference  sessions  and  the 
one  prearranged  Conference  luncheon  are  being  held.  The 
excellence  of  the  Pavilion  for  the  first  of  those  purposes  will 
not  need  to  be  stressed  to  those  who  attended  the  previous 
Bournemouth  Conference  meeting  in  1936.  Of  the  second  it 
may  be  said  that  the  town  takes  great  pride  in  the  gastro- 
nomic excellence  of  Pavilion  catering. 

Every  conference  meeting  is  attended  by  many  who  would 


be  there  whatever  the  venue  and  others  who,  having  to  treat 
the  week  as  part  of  their  annual  holiday,  must  study  care- 
fully the  attractions  of  the  town  selected  for  the  meeting. 
Any  who  may  be  still  hesitating  need  have  no  qualms  about 
Bournemouth's  charms  on  that  score.  Let  them  think  only 
of  the  hundreds  to  whom  Bournemouth  is  a  holiday  Mecca 
to  be  visited  year  after  year. 

Some  Bournemouth  Pharmacies 

The  pharmacy  of  Pars  &  Co.,  Poole  Hill,  Bournemouth 
(proprietor:  Mr.  A.  E.  Robinson)  was  built  in  1876  but 
incorporates  fixtures  that  are  around  200  years  old.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  round  pharmacies — or  indeed  round  shops — 
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Interior  and  ex- 
terior of  William- 
son &  Treadgold, 
Ltd.,  The  Arcade. 

RIGHT-HAND 

Interior  of  Boots, 
Ltd.,  Christchurch 
Road,  Boscombe. 
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in  the  country,  and  its  individuality  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served. A  feature  of  the  interior  is  that  prescription  books 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  business  are  on  display  in 
a  series  of  box-like  fitments  above  the  cornice  of  the  wall 
fixtures.  Specie  jars  and  giant  carboys  are  much  in  evidence, 
and  a  sign  "  aural  technicians  "  gives  the  clue  to  an  impor- 
tant department  of  the  business :  hearing  aids.  A  dial  at  the 
end  of  one  counter  survives  from  the  time  when  the  pres- 
sure of  gas  from  the  mains  supply  could  be  regulated  by 
the  consumer.  In  the  dispensary  private  prescriptions  still 
constitute  a  major  part  of  the  work.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been 
in  the  business  for  forty-seven  years.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
the  pharmacy  is  passed  on  to  employees :  only  once  has  it 
come  on  to  the  market  since  its  foundation. 

The  distinction  of  having  been  under  the  proprietorship 
of  only  two  pharmacists — father  and  son — since  1879  is 
enjoyed  by  the  business  of  G.  Taylor  &  Son,  103  Poole 
Road,  Westbourne.  An  unusual  constructional  feature  is 
that  in  1885  the  premises  were  enlarged  by  taking  forward 
the  frontage  by  about  the  same  depth  as  the  existing  phar- 
macy. At  a  later  stage  the  Council  would  have  liked  that 
frontage  for  road  widening.  The  present  shopfront  dates 
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only  to  the  period  between  the  wars,  but  a  fine  array  of 
specie  jars  and  a  full  complement  of  shop  rounds  preserve 
the  traditional  character  of  the  interior. 

A  link  with  Bournemouth's  pharmaceutical  past  was 
broken  when  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Rose  died  in  1957,  but 
his  name  lives  on  in  the  title  Rose  &  Hornby  on  the  facia 
of  a  pharmacy  at  509  Christchurch  Road,  Boscombe.  The 
business,  bought  by  Savory  &  Moore,  Ltd.,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  managed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hilton,  M.P.S.  The 
famous  and  well-established  business  now  includes  surgical, 
acoustic  and  electro-medical  departments. 

A  Famous  "  Customer  " 

Another  of  Bournemouth's  corner-site  pharmacies  is  that 
of  Gordon  &  Boyle,  Ltd.,  455  Christchurch  Road,  Boscombe, 
founded  in  1906  and  conducted  now  by  Mr.  K.  R.  Boyle,  a 
son  of  the  one  whose  name  appears  in  the  title.  Mr.  Boyle 
numbers  among  his  most  valued  customers  the  Strathallan 
nursing  home  supported  by  the  Nuffield  organisation. 

When  the  premises  occupied  by  J.  K.  Matterson,  Ltd., 
chemists,  12  The  Arcade,  were  disposed  of  seven  years  ago 
and  converted  into  a  gown  shop,  the  goodwill  and  prescrip- 
tion books  were  acquired  by  Williamson  &  Treadgold,  Ltd., 
a  prominent  Bournemouth  company  chiefly  in  the  food 
trade,  who  opened  a  pharmacy  in  the  Arcade.  Commissioned 
to  design  the  new  premises  was  Mr.  Ronald  Sims,  the  young 
architect  best  known,  perhaps,  for  the  Punshon  Memorial 
church  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  result 
is  a  compact  shop  whose  contemporary  style  is  reflected 
alike  in  facia  and  fittings.  Besides  a  well-stocked  photo- 
graphic department  and  skilfully  planned  dispensary  the 
shop  accommodates  a  ladies'  hairdressing  salon  on  the  first 
floor  and  a  gentlemen's  salon  below,  both  reached  through 
the  shop. 

A  Mammoth  Drug  Department 

On  April  11,  1957,  the  manager  of  the  Boscombe  branch 
of  Boots,  Ltd.  (Mr.  R.  H.  Young,  M.P.S.),  was  given  the 
promotion  of  taking  over  the  immense  new  premises,  200 
yds.  along  the  street  from  the  shop  he  had  managed  and 
which  had  done  duty  for  about  half  a  century,  that  had  been 
fitted  out  on  the  most  modern  store  lines  by  the  company. 
The  total  floor  area  is  6,500  sq.  ft.,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  is  given  over  to  the  chemist  department,  the  remainder 
being  taken  up  with  gift  departments  reaching  back  to  a 
rear  entrance  on  Haviland  Road. 

The  drug  counter  is  45  ft.  long,  and  the  staff  of  the 
chemist  department  includes  three  pharmacists  and  two 
apprentices.  Five  male  assistants  have  served  apprentice- 
ships; three  young  lady  assistants  have  not.  The  department 
does  a  large  dispensing  business,  of  which  15  per  cent,  is 
still  private. 

Above  are  a  canteen,  cash  room,  chain  of  spacious  stock- 
rooms, space  for  handling  goods  (with  pallets  and  fork-lift 


truck,  etc.),  all  contributing  to  promote  the  mass  sales  for 
which  the  premises  have  so  purposefully  been  planned. 

In  the  title  Bilson  &  Friendship  on  the  facia  of  the  phar- 
macy at  Lansdowne  Crescent,  pharmacists  who  know  the 
history  of  their  Society  will  recognise  the  name  of  a  former 
president :  Mr.  F.  E.  Bilson,  whose  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional practice  are  well  maintained  under  Mr.  R.  W.  H. 
Cutler,  M.P.S.  Four  massive  carboys  dominate  the  display 
window  of  the  pharmacy,  each  illuminated  at  night  by  a 
flambeau.  Early  in  the  spring  work  was  started  on  enlarging 
the  shop  by  adding  a  new  room  on  an  unused  part  of  the 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  shop.  The  addition  accommodates 
the  dispensary,  and  Conference  visitors  will  almost  certainly 
be  able  to  see  in  the  completed  work  a  modernisation  that 
manages  to  preserve  the  best  features  of  the  pharmacy  as  it 
was  under  Mr.  Bilson. 

Hospital  Pharmacy  in  Bournemouth 

The  main  hospital  pharmacy  in  the  area  is  at  Boscombe's 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  Its  chief  pharmacist,  Mr.  Dennis  F. 
Smith,  is  also  Conference  local  secretary.  He  directly  super- 
intends the  pharmaceutical  services  of  the  hospital  itself, 
of  its  branches  at  Westbourne  and  Gloucester  Road — total- 
ling 506  beds — and  of  a  dozen  other  institutions — totalling 
well  over  600  additional  beds — scattered  over  a  radius  of 
about  twenty  miles.  In  addition  he  has  to  cope  with  one  of 
the  busiest  out-patient  departments  on  the  South  Coast, 
at  which  an  average  of  more  than  600  out-patient  prescrip- 
tions are  dispensed  each  week.  To  assist  him  he  has  a 
deputy  chief  pharmacist,  four  pharmacists  and  two  assis- 
tants-in-dispensing, one  of  the  pharmacists  serving  part-time 
at  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Westbourne. 

The  voluminous  and  complicated  work  involved  in  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  in  the  Group  has  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  a  pharmacy  and  ancillary  accommodation 
that  are  hopelessly  inadequate  in  size  and  depressingly  out 
of  date  in  layout,  and  the  pharmaceutical  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  managing  somehow  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
work  in  view  of  the  congested  conditions  in  the  depart- 
ment. Minor  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  a  vertical  iron  ladder  by  which  supplies  were 
once  brought  up  from  basement  stores  has  been  removed 
and  a  new  working  bench  fitted  where  it  entered  the  phar- 
macy. Stores  have  been  moved  so  that  galenicals  no  longer 
have  to  be  kept  in  a  room  where,  in  the  presence  of  steam 
pipes,  the  temperature  never  falls  below  tropical  level. 
Major  improvements,  however,  have  hitherto  been  prevented 
by  lack  of  space,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  work  is 
about  to  start  on  the  conversion  of  the  former  pathological 
laboratories  into  a  pharmaceutical  department.  It  will  cer- 
tainly then  be  more  spacious  and  could,  with  good  planning 
and  adequate  financial  provision,  be  excellent. 

Poole  General  Hospital  (320  beds),  also  in  the  Bourne- 
mouth and  East  Dorset  Group,  has  its  own  chief  pharma- 
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cist  (Mr.  V.  E.  Benjafield),  who  also  looks  after  the  require- 
ments of  Alderney  Hospital  (sixty  beds)  with  the  aid  of 
another  pharmacist  and  an  assistant-in-dispensing.  There, 
too,  the  pharmacy  is  grossly  inadequate  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  proper  provision  is  being  made  for  the  department  in 
the  plans  for  the  new  hospital — work  on  which  has  already 
started— that  will  replace  the  present  hospital. 

A  new  pharmacy  was  opened  in  December  1958  at  Christ- 
church  Hospital  (334  beds),  a  former  public-assistance  in- 
stitution which  is  being  converted  into  a  general  hospital. 
There  Mr.  A.  J.  Tawn  (formerly  deputy  chief  pharmacist  at 
Boscombe)  is  in  charge  of  a  well-equipped  department  that 
is  large  enough  to  meet  future  needs  of  the  hospital. 

A  Local  Wholesaler 

Most  chemists  in  the  area  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
Weymouth  and  Dorchester,  plus  many  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  a  number  in  the  area  of  the  Southampton  Branch,  rely 
principally  for  their  supplies  on  the  Chemists  Supply  Co., 
Ltd.,  Boscombe  Grove  Road,  Boscombe.  Conference  visitors 
who  may  find  themselves  in  the  area  of  the  company's 
handsome  modern  warehouse  may  identify  it  readily  by  its 
aerial  mast,  which  may  be  taken  as  symbolic  of  the  com- 


pany's determination  to  provide  a  fully  up-to-date  service. 
The  mast  was  erected  in  the  first  place  to  take  radioed 
orders  from  Isle  of  Wight  chemists  and,  though  transmission 
conditions  are  not  always  to  be  reliecU  upon,  the  system  is 
still  in  use,  even  occasionally  from  vans  on  the  Bourne- 
mouth town  delivery.  Other  modern  methods  in  use  by  the 
company  are  an  Ipsophone  that  accepts  orders  at  any  time 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  and  a  telephone  call  for 
orders  once  or  twice  a  day  (with  deliveries  to  correspond). 
Speed  and  efficiency  of  handling  orders  were  the  prime  con- 
siderations in  the  planning  of  the  building,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  three  years.  Goods  on  shelves  in  banks 
coming  forward  from  the  side  walls  of  the  main  stockroom 
are  put  by  girls  into  open  fibreboard  creels  that  pass,  on  a 
U-shaped  conveyor,  up  the  length  of  the  room  and  back 
again.  At  the  end  of  its  journey  the  creel  is  put  into  an 
open-backed  rack  from  whose  other  side  it  is  withdrawn 
and  put  into  its  van  by  the  appropriate  deliveryman.  The 
depot  has  a  fleet  of  nine  vans  and  a  staff  complement  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty.  There  is  a  showroom  at  which 
chemists  may  call  and  see  new  goods  before  ordering,  and  a 
two-compartment  strongroom  accommodates  a  good  stock  of 
cameras  and  other  relatively  expensive  photographic  appara- 
tus. The  company  is  a  member  of  the  Sangers  group. 


COMMONPLACES  OF  YESTERDAY 

COLLECTORS'  PIECES  OF  TODAY 
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Pot  lids  of  glazed  earthenware.  Too  expensive  to  withstand  the  competition  of  modern  methods  and  modes  in  containers,  the  jars  had 
the  great  merits  of  being  inert  towards  their  contents  and  of  presenting  scope  for  decorative  and  of  course  permanent  labels.  Without 
them  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  market  attractively  such  products  as  the  early  tooth-paste  and  shaving  creams  here  represented. 


cosmetic  preparations  for  which  jars  of  earthenware  were  obvious  containers  of  choice. 
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SENNA 


TODAY 


Modern  commerce  in  a  drug  that  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  of  demand 


IN  common  with  many  other  drugs  of  vegetable  origin, 
senna  has  today  a  usage  by  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
that  is  much  less  than  in  former  days.  None  the  less,  the 
commodity  remains  one  of  the  major  imports  in  the  botani- 
cal drug  field,  the  greater  part  of  the  material  imported 
being  used  in  manufactured  preparations.  About  20-30  tons 
of  hand-picked  Alexandrian  senna  pods  and  10-15  tons  of 
hand-picked  Tinnevelly  senna  pods  are  handled  on  the 
London  market  annually,  solely  for  resale  for  infusion  pur- 
poses. In  addition  there  are  smaller  quantities  of  large,  top- 
quality  Tinnevelly  senna  leaves  utilised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  those  leaves,  after  re-packing,  would  most  likely 
be  exported  overseas,  where  they  are  more  popular  than  in 
Britain. 

Whilst  Alexandrian  (Cassia  acutifolia,  Delile)  and  Tinne- 
velly (Cassia  angustifolia,  Vahl)  sennas  are  both  official,  the 
current  trend  is  for  manufacturers  to  use  the  Tinnevelly 
variety  of  leaves  and  pods.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  would 
appear  to  be  generally  cheaper  prices;  greater  reliability  of 
supplies;  and  freedom  from  weevil  infestation.  In  addition 
the  original  packages  are  easier  to  handle  and  store,  the 
material  being  imported  in  solid  bales,  weighing  about  400 
lb.  each,  the  senna  being  packed  under  considerable  pres- 
sure. It  can  be  appreciated  that  that  type  of  packing  is 
excellent  for  the  commodity  as  the  bulk  of  the  contents  are 
well  protected  from  damage  in  transit.  Also  the  senna  itself 
remains  well  preserved  through  the  occlusion  of  light,  etc.; 
in  fact  a  small  quantity  of  manufacturing  leaves  originally 
imported  in  1933,  and  finally  processed  in  1955,  were  found 
upon  opening  to  be  better  in  appearance  than  the  current 
crop  shipments,  though  the  colour  had  become  yellowish. 

Up  to  recently  Alexandrian  material  being  more  brittle 
than  the  Tinnevelly,  has  not  been  compressed  before  ship- 
ping. However,  though  few  United  Kingdom  importers  may 
have  seen  them,  a  number  of  manufacturing-grade  pods  in 
press-packed  bales  of  about  190  lb.  were  recently  delivered 
to  the  London  market  and  found  to  be  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

Tinnevelly  Senna 

Of  the  Tinnevelly  leaves  received,  the  main  grade  called 
for  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  third  quality  f.a.q.  (fair 
average  quality  "  threes  "  of  commerce) — which,  subject  to 
favourable  climatic  conditions,  is  a  small-to-medium-sized 
leaf  of  fair  colour  and  reasonably  free  from  stalk.  As  men- 
tioned, the  superior  grades  are  used  in  the  repacking  trade. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  clear  line  between  the 
manufacturing  uses  of  leaves  and  pods  for,  although  larger 
quantities  of  leaves  are  imported,  there  still  remains  a  fab- 


demand  for  the  manufacturing  grade  of  pod,  or,  as  shown 
commercially,  the  f.a.q.  pod. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  importers  have  to  be  sure 
they  are  importing  from  really  reliable  shippers,  as  from 
time  to  time  shipments  arrive  showing  signs  of  adulteration, 
in  most  cases  with  Cassia  auriculata.  That  variety  of  senna, 
commonly  known  as  Palthe  senna,  contains  little  or  no  active 
principle,  and  shipments  of  Tinnevelly  senna  have  been 
reported  as  being  adulterated  with  it  in  1919,  1948,  1952 
and  1955.  Subsequently  there  have  been  other  instances,  but 
they  have  been  traced  to  several  "  mushroom "  shippers 
who  have  quickly  disappeared  from  the  senna  market. 
Needless  to  say,  if  a  substandard  leaf  is  genuinely  required, 
it  can  be  bought  at  a  pro-rata  discount,  though  stocks  are 
unlikely  to  be  held  in  London. 

The  "  Wet  "  Crop 

The  main,  or  "  wet "  crop  as  it  is  commercially  known, 
usually  becomes  available  for  shipment  from  Tuticorin  dur- 
ing lune-Iuly,  immediately  after  the  monsoon  rains.  First 
available  are  the  lower  grades  of  leaves  and  pods,  the  better 
qualities  not  being  dispatched  until  August.  Unless  the  crop 
has  been  a  late  one,  senna  shipped  after  October-November 
has  usually  been  in  store  under  rather  adverse  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  the  quality  tends  to  be  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  earlier  shipments. 

There  is  also  a  smaller  crop,  known  as  the  "  dry  "  crop, 
which  is  usually  gathered  about  February-March,  but  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  prefer 
not  to  handle  that  material  if  they  can  avoid  doing  so. 
However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  whilst  the  dry  crop  is 
invariably  of  poorer  appearance  than  the  wet,  the  active 
ingredients  may  not  be  much  different;  research  which  is 
in  hand  at  the  present  time  on  that  subject  seems  to  bear 
out  that  assumption. 

The  local  Communist  government  elected  in  the  senna- 
growing  areas  of  Southern  India  a  year  or  so  ago  affected 
the  prices  asked  for  the  commodity  to  a  slight  extent,  higher 
wages  being  demanded  and  received  by  the  ryots  (collectors). 
That  development  adds  support  to  the  view  that  prices  cur- 
rently prevailing  are  unlikely  to  depreciate  to  any  marked 
extent  so  long  as  the  general  level  of  world  consumption 
remains  fairly  stable. 

C.  angustifolia  senna  is  a  small  shrub  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  2-3  ft.  in  the  Tinnevelly  and  Ramad  districts  of 
Southern  India.  It  also  grows  wild  in  the  hilly  areas  of 
Madura  and  Trichinopoly  districts.  On  dry  lands  it  is  culti- 
vated along  with  cotton  and  oil  seeds  from  November,  while 
on  wet  lands  the  season  is  from  April  and  often  forms  an 


The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Alexandra  senna  pods  (left)  and  the  Tinnevelly  variety  (centre)  are  quite  distinctive.  Top  right,  Tinnevelly  leaves  and 
below  their  chief  adulterant,  Cassia  auriculata. 


alternating  crop  with  rice.  The  "  dry  "  plant  lasts  about  a 
year  and  the  "  wet  "  plant  only  six  months. 

As  the  seed  has  a  hard  coat  it  is  first  pounded  with  sand 
to  induce  quicker  germination.  It  is  sown  either  by  broad- 
casting or  by  "dribbling"  at  the  rate  of  15  lb.  per  acre. 
Plants  require  plenty  of  sunshine  and  occasional  drizzle 
Heavy  rain  injures  the  roots. 

Collection  of  Leaves 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  plant  after  two  months,  the 
prime  qualities  being  obtained  from  the  "  wet "  crops  dur- 
ing the  period  from  late  May  to  July.  The  second  picking 

Exports  of  Tinnevelly  Pods  and  Leaves 


Cwt. 

Rupees 

1958  January-October  ... 

45,499 

1,933,196 

1957  year 

13,822 

554.408 

1949-50 

36,349 

949,346 

1948-49 

24,657 

587,832 

1947-48 

32,856 

1,012.832 

1946-47 

47,962 

1,973,350 

1945-46 

25,499 

729.672 

1940-44  average 

48,748 

626,135 

1935-39 

59,356 

835,710 

gives  prime  twos  and  threes.  To  induce  lateral  branching, 
the  first  flush  of  flower  stalks  is  cut  off.  When  the  leaves  are 
fully  grown  and  thick  and  bluish,  they  are  stripped  off  by 
hand,  and  a  second  stripping  is  made  after  one  month. 
Thereafter  the  plants  are  allowed  to  bear  flowers  and  set 
seeds. 

The  leaves  are  dried  under  trees  or  in  well  ventilated 
sheds  in  the  growing  area,  the  time  taken  for  the  process 
being  three  or  four  days.  They  are  transported  to  the  collect- 
ing centres  at  Tuticorin,  where  they  are  graded  and  put 
through  a  machine  to  remove  dust,  sticks  and  the  smallest 
leaves.  They  are  then  packed  under  pressure  into  bales  ready 
for  export. 

Harvesting  of  Pods 

The  pods  are  gathered  after  three  or  four  months,  by 
which  time  they  have  attained  a  green  colour.  They  are 
taken  from  the  plants  in  grape-like  bunches  and  hung  up 
in  ventilated  sheds  to  dry  (strong  sunlight  spoils  the  colour). 
They  are  then  picked  over  several  times  and  receive  their 
final  sorting  in  the  Tuticorin  factories,  of  which  there  are 
about  twelve,  all  utilising  women,  for  the  work  calls  for 
excessive  patience. 


Picking  the  leaves  from 
Tinnevelly  plants  (C. 
Angustifolia)  which  grow 
to  a  height  of  2-3  ft. 
The  shrub  is  cultivated 
in  certain  districts  of 
South  India  and  also 
erows  wild  in  some  hilly 
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The  dry  land  crop  yields  about  300  lb.  of  dried  leaf  and 
75  to  150  lb.  of  pods  per  acre;  the  yield  from  the  wet  land 
crop  is  750  to  1,250  lb.  of  leaf  and  150  lb.  of  pods.  (Wealth 
of  India,  Raw  Materials,  1950.  II,  94.)  Almost  all  the  senna 
produced  in  India  is  exported.  Germany  has  once  again 
become  the  largest  purchaser  of  senna  from  India,  a  position 
she  held  prior  to  the  1939-45  war. 

Alexandrian  Senna 

Alexandrian  senna,  so  named  from  the  original  port  of 
shipment  Alexandria,  but  now  shipped  from  Port  Sudan, 
is  of  primary  interest  only  for  the  hand-picked  pods  for 
repacking,  with  a  specialised  demand  for  the  manufacturing 
grade  of  pod.  Until  about  five  years  ago  there  was  also  a 
fair  interest  in  the  broken  leaves  and  sittings  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  but  those  grades  have  virtually  been  re- 
placed by  the  Tinnevelly  variety,  and  only  comparatively 
small  quantities  are  now  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Shipments  start  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  April, 
although  the  senna  is  actually  packed  and  ready  during 
February  or  occasionally  even  January.  However,  because 
of  the  coincidence  of  the  cotton  and  gum  acacia  crops,  both 
of  which  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Sudanese 
economy,  combined  with  poor  rail  facilities  from  the  hinter- 
land to  Port  Sudan,  it  is  quite  normal  for  a  delay  of  four 
to  six  weeks  to  occur  before  shipment  is  effected.  The 
quality  of  the  senna  will  usually  be  maintained  up  to  about 
the  end  of  August,  at  the  latest,  but  thereafter  it  will  tend  to 
depreciate,  and  the  presence  of  the  Indian  rice  weevil,  to 
which  Alexandrian  senna  is  particularly  prone,  can  often  be 
detected.  That  form  of  infestation  can  be  killed  by  fumiga- 
tion and  the  sifting  of  the  cocoons  out  of  the  bulk,  but  the 
characteristic  pinholes  in  the  pods  remain. 

During  the  Suez  Canal  dispute  of  1956-57,  supplies  of 
Alexandrian  senna  to  the  London  market  were  seriously 
disrupted  for  a  time  but  merchants'  stocks  were  sufficient 
to  satisfy  wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  though  the  quali- 
ties of  the  material  available  were  not  always  as  good  as 
might  have  been  wished. 


ALEXANDRIAN  SENNA  EXPORTS  FROM  SUDAN 


Destination 

Year 
1957 

Jan.-Nov. 
1958 

Year 
1957 

Jan.-Nov. 
1958 

Tons 

Tons 

£  sterling 

£  sterling 

United  Kingdom  ... 

211 

103 

32,651 

20,150 

Western  Germany 

54 

92 

4,779 

10,098 

United  States 

112 

174 

5,890 

12,233 

Other  countries  ... 

12 

13 

936 

1,043 

Total  

389 

382 

44,256 

43,524 

Leaves  are  put  through  winnowing  machines  as  seen  above  to  remove 
dnst,  sticks  and  the  smallest  leaves. 


Whilst  Arabian  senna  has  been  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  the  history  of  the  commodity  it  is  many  years  since 
it  has  been  heard  of  commercially,  but  in  1957  a  small 
trial  shipment  of  leaves  was  made  from  Aden,  described  as 
Aden  senna.  The  material  was  comparable  to  the  Arabian 
"  Mecca  "  senna,  the  leaves  having  the  main  characteristics 
of  low-grade  C.  angustifolia,  but  being  more  brittle  and  con- 
taining an  excessive  amount  of  stalk.  Shippers  were  advised 
that  the  material  was  unlikely  to  be  merchantable,  and 
samples  were  then  produced  of  a  good-quality  selected  leaf. 
The  prices  asked,  however,  were  uneconomic  and  since  then 
no  more  has  been  heard  of  the  material. 

Demand  from  Continent 

After  the  1939-45  war  London  lost  a  large  proportion  of 
its  entrepot  trade  in  senna,  mainly  to  Hamburg.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  further  aggravated  by  many  Continental  coun- 
tries, now  undertaking  direct  buying  from  India  and  the 
Sudan.  Unfortunately  those  two  factors  represent  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the 
Continental  demand  for  senna,  in  particular  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  is  much  greater  than  that  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

At  one  time  the  bulk  of  senna  was  consigned  to  various 
brokers  in  Mincing  Lane  for  sale  by  public  auction. 
Buyers  were  able  to  make  their  valuations  on  dock  samples 
drawn  from  the  goods  on  arrival  and  displayed  at  the 


Grading  Tinnevelly  leaves  at  a  factory  in  Tuticorin. 
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Drawing  a  sample  of  Tinnevelly  leaves  in  a  London  warehouse.  The  leaves  are  so  tightly  packed  that  a  hammer  and  iron  chisel  have  to  be  employed 
to  loosen  the  bale  sufficiently  to  draw  a  sample.  Right:  A  merchant  examining  a  new  consignment  on  arrival  at  the  warehouse. 


brokers'  salerooms  before  the  auction.  London  was  then 
the  chief  market  for  covering  the  world's  requirements  and 
much  spirited  bidding  was  often  witnessed  at  the  auctions. 

United  Kingdom  trade  at  present  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
few  London  merchants  who  specialise  in  senna,  none  is 
now  sent  on  consignment  because  of  the  risk  of  heavy 
warehousing  charges  on  unsold  goods.  The  greater  part  of 
London  importations  represent  actual  deliveries  against 
forward  purchases. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the  future  prospects  of 
the  commodity  for,  whilst  certain  sections  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical trade  have  been  firm  in  their  conviction  that  senna 
is  a  "  dying "  drug,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  a  standardised  form  of  it.  In  the  past  it  has  been  a 
criticism  of  senna  that  carefully  regulated  doses  did  not 
always  provide  regular  results. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  SENNA  LEAVES  AND  PODS  1939-59 


Tinnevelly  f.a.q.  No.  3  (per  lb.) 

1939  (July) 

1945  „ 

1953  „ 

1955  „ 

1956  „ 

1957  „ 

1958  „ 

1959  ,, 


Alexandria  hand-picked  pods 


21d. 

4s. 

6d. 

4s. 

9d. 

3s.  to  4s.  6d. 

7d. 

8s. 

7d. 

4s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d. 

lOd. 

4s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

lOd. 

5s.  to  6s. 

lOd. 

4s.  to  6s.  61. 

Active  Constituents 

During  the  last  decade  considerable  research  has  been 
undertaken  in  Britain  into  the  active  constituents  of  senna 
and  while  some  of  the  answers  are  known  some  problems 
are  still  unsolved.  Browne,  Edwards,  Fairbairn  and  Reid 
(Brit.  med.  J.,  1957.  1.  436)  found  that  gross  disparities- 
laboratory  and  clinical— existed  between  various  batches  of 
B.P.  senna  syrup.  They  also  stated  that  the  chemical  assay 
confirmed  previous  indications  of  deterioration  in  aqueous 
B.P.  preparations.  In  1951  Fairbairn  and  Saleh  (J.  Pharm. 
Pharmacol,  3.  918)  showed  that  from  60-70  per  cent,  of  the 
biological  activity  of  both  senna  pod  and  leaf  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  content  of  sennosides  A  and  B  and  a 
third  non-rhein  anthracene  glycoside.  The  remaining  30-40 
per  cent,  of  activity  was  due  to  an  unknown  factor.  Subse- 
quently (ibid.,  5.  317)  they  found  that  the  factor  could  be 
extracted  from  the  crude  drug  along  with  the  anthracene 
glycosides  by  hot  water  and  by  70  per  cent,  ethanol,  but 
none  of  it  survived  when  an  aqueous  solution  was  concen- 
trated by  prolonged  evaporation  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  given  in  the  B.P.  1953.  Those  and  other  findings 
no  doubt  influenced  compilers  of  the  1958  Pharmacopoeia 


to  drop  both  the  liquid  extract  and  syrup  of  senna  though 
the  fruit  and  leaf  remain  official.  Fairbairn,  Friedmann  and 
Ryan  (ibid.,  1958.  10.  186T)  have  now  shown  that  the  sen- 
nosides are  themselves  breakdown  products  of  primary 
glycosides,  one  of  which  has  been  isolated  and  shown  to  be 
about  half  as  active  again  as  the  sennosides.  The  presence 
of  these  primary  glycosides  in  the  crude  drug  may  well  be 
the  unknown  factor  referred  to. 

The  first-mentioned  authors  (Browne  and  others)  in  their 
report  found  that  a  dry  granular  preparation  of  senna  pod 
proved  to  be  chemically  stable  for  long  periods  and  clinic- 
ally satisfactory,  a  result  subsequently  confirmed  by  others. 
The  concentrate  used  in  the  granular  preparation  is  biologic- 
ally standardised  and  conserves  the  total  laxative  principles 
of  the  pod.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  most  widely  prescribed 
stimulant  laxative  under  the  National  Health  Service.  A 
British  product,  it  has  also  been  generally  accepted  in 
America. 

With  a  stabilised  form  of  senna  available  to  replace  part 
if  not  all  of  the  lost  market  for  home-infusion  pods  (and 
there  are  still  many  advocates  for  that  method  of  medica- 
tion) together  with  several  old-established  proprietary  medi- 
cines based  largely  on  senna,  the  commodity  appears  still  to 
have  a  substantial  future. 


ALEXANDRIAN 
PODS:  A  sample 
of  Alexandrian  pods 
being  drawn  from 
a  consignment  at 
the  London  Docks. 
Unlike  the  Indian 
variety  the  Alexan- 
drian pods  are 
packed  loosely  into 
bales  made  of  mat- 
ting. 
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TRUSTS 

for  research,  welfare  and  education 

How  and  why  they  emerged ;  how  they  differ;  and 
what  they  have  achieved 


•  1 OUNDATIONS  are  still  to  the  general  public  mysteri- 
ous and  remote  organisations,"  says  the  eleventh 
report  (1955-56)  of  the  Nuffield  Foundation.  One 
authority  describes  such  foundations  as  acting  "  as  a  kind  of 
third  estate  between  the  State  and  voluntary  agencies."  Put 
another  way,  they  might  be  described  as  institutions  engen- 
dered by  modern  industrial  organisation  out  of  existing  con- 
ceptions of  charity,  assisted  by  taxation  reliefs. 

From  earliest  times  there  has  been  a  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  within  a  group,  even  among  primitive  peoples, 
and  the  growth  of  philanthropy  has  continued  with  the 
growth  of  civilisation. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  charity  was  often  the  means 
whereby  the  benefactor  sought  future  salvation,  and  was 
thus  primarily  selfish  in  motive.  The  mediaeval  church  never 
succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  its  idea]  of  an  all-enveloping 
Christian  charity,  and  the  Reformation  put  an  end  to  any 
hope  that  universality  would  be  achieved. 

In  England  in  1601  was  passed  a  Statute  of  Charitable 
Uses,  as  a  result  of  which,  and  especially  during  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  great  numbers  of  charities 
were  formed.  By  that  time  the  emphasis  had  changed.  The 
idea  was  now  to  reform  the  character  of  the  recipient, 
poverty  being  considered  the  result  of  idleness. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  of  course,  saw 
the  expansion  of  applied  science,  and  gradually  the  present- 
day  statutory-voluntary  partnership  evolved,  energised  by 
the  philanthropic  motive.  The  number  of  charitable  trusts 
in  this  country  today  is  not  accurately  known,  though  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  greater  than  110,000.  Of  those, 
30,000  are  educational.  The  classification  of  the  remaining 
80,000  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  that  over  half  of  them 
refer  to  the  sick  or  poor  in  one  form  or  other.  They  range 
from  small  local  bequests,  sometimes  yielding  only  a  few 
shillings  a  year,  to  the  national  trusts  that  often  have  huge 
sums  at  their  disposal.  There  has  always  been  an  emphasis 
on  the  sick,  and  it  is  therefore  appropriate  that  a  number 
of  charities  should  be  linked  with  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try. 

THE  WELLCOME  TRUST 

Of  trusts  with  pharmaceutical  links  probably  the  best 
known  is  the  Wellcome  Trust,  which  derives  its  income 
from  the  activities  of  the  Wellcome  Foundation,  Ltd.,  trad- 
ing under  the  name  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  The  Trust 
was  founded  in  1936  under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  S. 


Wellcome,  which  vested  all  the 
shares  of  the  Wellcome  Foundation, 
Ltd.,  in  five  trustees,  who  thus  have 
available  all  the  distributed  profits  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Trust. 
Those  objects,  briefly  stated,  are  to 
support  research  in  medical  and  vet- 
erinary science  and  in  the  sciences 
contributing  thereto.  The  trustees 
are  also  empowered  to  establish  or 
endow  research  museums  and  lib- 
raries. 

Sir    Henry's   use    of   the  word 
„  "foundation"   in  the  title   of  his 

Sir  Henry  Wellcome  commercial  assets  has  given  rise  on 
occasion  to  some  misunderstandings,  for  the  Wellcome 
Foundation,  Ltd.,  is  a  private  company  with  a  present-day 
capital  of  £3  millions  and  is  not  truly  a  Foundation. 
Readers  will  recall  that  recently  the  company  purchased  the 
majority  of  the  shares  of  Cooper,  McDougall  &  Robertson, 
Ltd.  (see  C.  &  D.,  June  13,  p.  630). 

One  understanding  of  the  term  "  foundation "  is  of  a 
non-profit-making  legal  entity  which  has  its  own  principal 
fund  or  receives  contributions  from  certain  sources;  is 
governed  by  its  own  trustees  or  directors;  and  has  been 
established  to  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind.  On  that  basis 
the  term  foundation  would  have  been  more  appropriate  if 
it  had  been  applied  to  the  Wellcome  Trust,  which  is  the 
recognised  charitable  body.  Since  its  establishment  the  Well- 
come Trust  has  allocated  more  than  £2,500,000  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded. 

A  unique  aspect  of  the  Wellcome  organisation  is  that  the 
limited  company  carries  out  its  own  research  programme 
in  connection  with  the  medical  and  veterinary  products  sold 
by  the  many  distributing  organisations  throughout  the  world 
which  trade  under  the  title — or  some  variant  of  it — of  the 
original  partnership:  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  The 
Wellcome  Trust,  after  receiving  the  dividends  from  the 
activities  of  the  commercial  company,  also  supports  research 
generally  in  a  wider  sphere.  During  1957  the  Wellcome 
trustees  published  their  "  first  report  "  (see  C.  &  D.,  May  25, 
1957,  p.  559).  In  it  they  stated  that  the  Wellcome  trustees 
and  the  directors  of  the  Carlsberg  Foundation  in  Denmark 
had  decided  to  institute  Carlsberg-Wellcome  Research 
fellowships  with  the  object  of  encouraging  friendly  co- 
operation between  Danish  and  British  research  workers. 
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The  motor  cruiser  "Lady  Dale"  presented  by  the  Welcome  Trust  to  the  Medical  Research  Council  for  service  on  the  river  Gambia,  and 
the  mobile  laboratory  and  x-ray  unit  given  to  Manchester  University. 


THE  CARLSBERG  FOUNDATION 

When  he  devised  the  Wellcome  Foundation,  Ltd.,  Sir 
Henry  Wellcome  was  thought  to  have  had  the  (Danish) 
Carlsberg  Foundation  in  mind.  The  Carlsberg  institution 
is  based  on  what  might,  with  not  too  much  exaggeration,  be 
described  as  a  specialised  pharmaceutical  process:  brewing. 
Its  story  begins  with  a  certain  Christen  Jacobsen,  whose 
parents  were  farmers  in  Jutland,  but  who  went  to  Copen- 
hagen when  he  was  a  young  man.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
operating  his  own  brewery  in  Brolaeggerstraede,  where  he 
taught  the  art  of  brewing  to  his  son  Jacob  Christian 
Jacobsen. 

The  son  developed  into  a  skilful  brewer,  and  was  specially 
noteworthy  for  being  always  ready  to  apply  the  results  of 
the  latest  scientific  research  to  improve  the  beer  of  his  day. 
As  a  result  of  his  investigations  and  travels  abroad  he  de- 
veloped a  process  of  "  bottom  fermentation,"  producing  a 
Bavarian  or  lager  beer,  and  in  1847  built  a  new  brewery, 
which  he  named  Carlsberg  after  his  five-year-old  son  Carl 
and  the  hill  (berg)  on  which  it  was  built.  With  it,  in  effect, 
he  converted  the  brewer's  craft  in  Denmark  into  an  indus- 
try. Yet  J.  C.  Jacobsen  could  never  have  imagined  the 
tremendous  expansion  that  was  to  take  place  in  the  brewing 
industry.  Quite  the  reverse,  for  his  view  was  that  the  quality 
of  the  beer  would  suffer  if  his  establishment  became  too 
large.  He  did,  however,  ensure  that  old  and  uncertain 
methods  were  replaced  by  new  ones  having  a  scientific  basis. 
In  1871  he  built  and  equipped  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory, 
whose  chemistry  department  was  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  Kjeldahl.  Before  joining  the  Carlsberg  Labora- 
tories, Kjeldahl  had  studied  in  the  University  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Copenhagen,  and  been  an  assistant  at  the 
Danish  Agricultural  University.  In  his  new  situation  he 
studied  plant  physiology  and  biochemistry,  including 
enzymatic  reactions,  and  about  1881  devised  the  famous 
method  of  nitrogen  analysis  that  bears  his  name. 

Another  famous  piece  of  research  work  developed  in  the 
Carlsberg  Laboratory  was  Professor  Emil  Chr.  Hansen's 
method  for  the  pure  cultivation  of  yeast.  Perhaps  even  better 
known  to  pharmacists  is  the  work  of  Professor  S.  P.  L. 
Sorensen  who,  in  his  Etudes  Enzymatiques,  II,  demonstrated 
the  use  of  the  "  hydrogen-ion  exponent  "  and  introduced  the 
term  pH. 

When  setting  down  the  principles  on  which  the  laboratory 
has  to  be  run,  Jacobsen  decided  that  "  no  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  institution  whether  of  a  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical nature  shall  be  kept  a  secret."  Fully  appreciating  the 
share  of  science  in  his  success  at  Carlsberg,  in  1876  he  set 
up  the  Carlsberg  Foundation,  and  on  his  death  in  1887 


bequeathed  the  Carlsberg  Brewery  to  the  Foundation  to 
provide  a  solid  basis  for  its  activities.  The  Foundation  is 
managed  by  five  professors  chosen  by,  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of,  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Science. 

Jacob  Christian's  son,  Carl  Jacobsen,  was  also  a  brewer, 
but  he  disagreed  with  his  father  on  many  points,  including 
the  father's  belief  that  large-scale  brewing  would  be  "  dele- 
terious to  the  industry."  The  son  started  a  new  brewery 
alongside  his  father's  establishment,  and  for  some  years 
they  were  keen  rivals. 


/.  C.  Jacobsen,  founder  of  the  Carlsberg  organisation. 
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First  unit,  still  in  operation  for  cultivating  pure  yeast.  At  right:  "The 
Little  Mermaid,"  Copenhagen  harbour,  presented  to  the  city  by  Carl 
Jacobsen.  It  will  be  seen  by  pharmacists  attending  the  International 
Pharmaceutical  Federation  Congress  in  ig6o. 

Possessing  many  of  the  attributes  of  his  father,  Carl 
Jacobsen  developed  a  special  interest  in  art,  and  in  1902 
established  the  Ny  (New)  Carlsberg  Foundation,  its  purpose 
the  promotion  of  art.  The  Founda- 
tion also  maintained  the  Ny  Carls- 
berg Glypothek  which,  with  its  col- 
lection of  old  and  modern  paintings, 
sculpture  and  archaeological  trea- 
sures, is  today  one  of  the  finest  mu- 
seums of  its  kind.  On  his  father's 
model  Carl  Jacobsen  conveyed  his 
brewery  Ny  Carlsberg  to  that 
Foundation  and  in  1906,  when  the 
two  brewing  establishments  were 
amalgamated  under  the  name  Carls- 
berg Breweries,  the  profits  from  the 
great  combined  enterprise  became 
for  all  time  devoted  to  cultural  pur- 
poses. 

To  quote  from  the  Book  of  Carls- 
berg, from  which  much  of  this  information  has  been  de- 
rived :  "  Although  Carlsberg  is  first  and  foremost  a  national 
institution  [but  definitely  not  a  nationalised  one]  ...  It  is  of 
the  greatest  international  importance,  too.  In  so  far  as 
science  and  art  are  themselves  international  .  .  .  the  results 
of  the  work  ...  of  the  Carlsberg  Foundation  .  . .  will  neces- 
sarily carry  their  effect  throughout  the  world." 

An  outcome  of  the  collaboration  of  two  great  foundations 
was  the  Carlsberg  Foundation's  Institute  of  Biology  founded 
in  1932,  which  has  become  well  known  for  its  contributions 
to  science.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  offered  1  mil- 
lion kroner,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  running  a  cytological 
institute  in  whatever  country  would  defray  the  cost  of 
building  and  equipment.  Besides  undertaking  that  task,  the 
Carlsberg  Foundation  has  provided  additional  annual  grants. 


Carl  Jacobsen 


THE  CIBA  FOUNDATION 

In  the  year  1947  the  Swiss  chemical  concern  CIBA  of 
Basle  established,  for  the  promotion  of  international  co- 
operation in  medical  and  chemical  research,  the  Ciba 
Foundation.  That  organisation  was  created  to  bring  together 
scientific  workers  from  all  countries  and  continents  so  as  to 
help  cut  out  the  wastage  of  time  and  skill  caused  by  the 
duplication  of  effort  in  the  various  countries. 

For  three  reasons  the  Foundation  was  located  in  England. 
The  first  was  that  England  was  considered  a  convenient 
meeting-place  for  persons  from  the  Continent  and  from 
America.  The  second  was  that  English  had  become  one  of 
the  principal  international  languages  of  science.  Thirdly  it 
was  considered  that  an  organisation  of  the  kind  intended 
should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  without  bias  and  beyond  any 
national  or  commercial  influence.  In  England  it  was  pos- 
sible, moreover,  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  on  charitable 
trusts  and  to  obtain  certain  reliefs  from  taxation. 

Trustees 

A  trust  deed  setting  up  the  Foundation  for  the  Promotion 
of  International  Co-operation  in  Medical  and  Chemical 
Research  was  accordingly  signed  on  September  25,  1947,  the 
original  trustees  being  Lords  Beveridge,  Horden  and 
Uthwatt,  Professor  Adrian,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Needham. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  founder  company  (Ciba,  Ltd.), 
held  their  appointments  for  life,  and  were  entirely  unpaid. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  deed,  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  trustees,  the  work  of  administration  and  management 
of  the  Ciba  Foundation  is  carried  out  by  an  executive 
council  composed  of  distinguished  men  who  are  elected  by 
the  trustees  and  the  founder  for  periods  of  three  years  at 
a  time.  Although  the  Foundation  was  generously  endowed 
by  CIBA  of  Basle  in  the  first  instance,  and  has  received 
financial  support  ever  since,  it  remains  an  independent  auto- 
nomous organisation,  formulating  its  own  policy  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  original  terms  of  reference.  The  Foundation 
is  housed  at  41  Portland  Place,  London,  W.l.  Its  work  was 
formally  inaugurated  by  Sir  Henry  Dale  (who  is  inciden- 
tally the  chairman  of  the  Wellcome  Trustees). 

To  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  work  the  Trustees 
have  formed  an  advisory  panel  consisting  of  distinguished 
scientists  from  thirty-four  countries.  The  members  from 
Great  Britain  are  Professor  Dunlop,  Mr.  S.  J.  Folley,  Pro- 
fessor Fraser,  Mr.  John  Freeman,  Professors  Gaddum,  Mac- 
donald,  McMichael  and  Norrish,  Mr.  A.  S.  Parkes,  Sir 
Robert  Robinson,  and  Professor  Witts. 

At  the  Foundation's  centre  in  Portland  Place  living  accom- 
modation is  available  for  the  use  of  a  small  number  of 
scientists  from  overseas  whilst  visiting  London  in  connection 
with  their  work.  The  trust  deed  requires  the  trustees  "  to 
procure  the  delivery  of  lectures  and  holding  of  conferences 
meetings  and  discussions  .  .  ."  and  each  year  the  Foundation 
organises  five  or  six  international  conferences  on  specialist 
aspects  of  basic  research  in  medicine  or  chemistry. 

Annual  Lecture 

A  special  lecture  is  arranged  each  year.  In  1957  it  was 
given  before  an  invited  audience  by  Professor  K.  U.  Lin- 
derstrom-Lang,  of  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory,  Copenhagen, 
his  subject  "  The  Study  of  Proteins  in  Aqueous  Solution." 
Besides  organising  one-day  study  groups,  the  Ciba  Founda- 
tion and  the  Institut  National  d'Hygiene  in  France  have 
inaugurated  an  exchange  scheme  whereby  doctors  of  not 
less  than  a  year's  standing,  who  wish  to  obtain  clinical 
experience  or  to  carry  out  medical  research,  may  visit 
France  or  England  for  periods  of  between  two  and  four 


Coat  of  arms  of  the  Ciba  Foundation. 


Reception  room  and  library,  Ciba  Foundation. 

months.  In  that  and  other  ways  the  Foundation  endeavours 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established  but,  as 
stated  in  one  of  its  publications,  "  It  is,  however,  not  rigid 
in  its  methods,  which  are  capable  of  adaptation  to  whatever 
may  currently  seem  the  most  suitable  means  for  it  to  accom- 
plish the  promotion  of  international  scientific  co-operation." 
During  1958  the  Foundation  received  a  grant  of  armorial 
bearings  from  the  Earl  Marshal.  The  blazon  reads :  San- 
guine (the  colour  of  life)  three  regular  hexagons  on  their 
points  (for  Chemistry);  on  a  chief  dovetailed  or,  five  annu- 
lets interlaced  sable  (for  International  Co-operation).  The 
crest  is  a  cock,  sable,  holding  a  staff  of  Aesculapius  (for 
Medicine).  The  supporters  are :  Dexter,  a  wyvern,  or, 
langued  gules  (for  the  Founder)  differenced  by  a  sword  of 
St.  Paul,  gules  (for  London);  and  sinister,  a  lion  rampant,  or 
langued  gules  (for  Britain),  differenced  by  a  crozier  of  Basle, 
sable  (for  the  Founder).  The  motto  Consocient  Gentes  is 
freely  translated  "  Let  the  nations  come  together." 


THE  CIBA  FELLOWSHIP  TRUST 

Quite  apart  from  the  Ciba  Foundation,  the  CIBA  group 
of  companies  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Arthur  Vere  Harvey,  M.P.,  have  set  up  an  entirely  separ- 
ate trust  fund  known  as  the  Ciba  Fellowship  Trust  to  help 
graduates  and  undergraduates  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Eire  to  continue  their  scientific  studies  at  Continental 
centres  of  learning.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  trust  has 
no  connection  with  that  of  the  Ciba  Foundation.  The  CIBA 
group  in  Great  Britain  comprises  CIBA  Laboratories,  Ltd., 
Horsham;  the  Clayton  Aniline  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  11; 
CIBA  (ARL),  Ltd.,  Duxford,  Cambridge;  and  Ciba  Clayton, 
Ltd.,  Manchester,  11.  The  trust  was  founded  because  the 
group  felt  that  the  trend  in  recent  years  towards  study  in 
America  had  overshadowed  the  value  of  contacts  with  Con- 
tinental centres;  they  considered  that  links  with  Europe 
should  be  encouraged. 
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Ledercort 

ACETONIDE 


CREAM  0-1 


/o 


highly  effective  in  low  concentration 


Clinical  trials  show  that  the  0-l  per  cent  cream 
gives  results  equal  or  superior  to  1*0  per  cent 
hydrocortisone  cream.  Ledercort  Acetonide 
Cream  is  indicated  in  the  control  of  inflammation 
over  a  wide  range  of  dermatoses  and  is  particularly 
effective  in  the  relief  of  pruritic  symptoms.  It 
rarely  causes  local  irritation,  is  cosmetically 
acceptable  and  effective  in  sparing  applications. 


DESCRIPTION 


0.1%  triamcinolone  acetonide  in  a  non-greasy, 
water-soluble,  vanishing-cream-type  base. 


PRESCRIPTION 


LEDERCORT* 


TRIAMCINOLONE 


*  REGD.  TRADEMARK 


ACETONIDE     CREAM  Ot 


Packing  and  basic  N.H.  S.  cost:  In  tubes  of  5  Gm.  4/2  and  15  Gm.  10/4. 


CVAWAM1D  _Z^> 


LEDE  RLE      l_  A  B  O  FR  ATO  R  I  E  S 

a  division  of 

CYANAMID  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  LTD.  London  W.C.2 
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APEX 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EQUIPMENT 

for  Increased  Productivity 


APEX  No.  49  Granulating  Mixers, 
built  in  Stainless  Steel  and  in 
galvanised  iron.  Models  in  alu- 
minium or  bronze  also  available. 


APEX  H  Series  Water  Stills. 
1  to  20  gallons  per  hour.  Avail- 
able for  Electric.  Steam  and 
Gas  heating. 


APEX  No.  114  Comminuting  Mill, 
built  in  Stainless  Steel  for  im- 
proved precision  granulation, 
rapid  size  reduction  and  intense 
mixing. 


APEX  No.  52  Granulators  for 
sticky  or  very  moist  materials. 
Built  in  Monel  and  Stainless 
Steel. 


Leaflets  are  available  on  each  item  of  this 
modern  range  of  Pharmaceutical  Equipment. 
Write  for  copies.  CD/I. 

We  offer  the  experienced  services  of  our  technical 
staff  for  advice  on  the  selection  of  equipment  and 
the  use  of  our  semi  scale  plant  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  ideas  and  the  proving  of  processes. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  arrange  for  you  to  visit  our 
Dartford  Test  Station  to  inspect  our  range  of 
machines. 


APEX  Tray  Driers,  6  to  160  tray 
models.  Available  for  Electric, 
Steam  and  Gas  heating. 


APEX  Single  Punch  and 
Rotary  Tablet  Machines. 


Now   available  —  Leaflet   PIE.  11. 58  gives 

details    of    Apex    Tabletting    and  other 

Equipment  suitably  sized  for  use  in  a 
Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. 


APEX  No.  165  Y-Cone  and  No.  58 
Double  Cone  Powder  Mixers. 


In  addition  to  this  range  of  Tablet  Making  equip- 
ment. Apex  also  manufactures  a  range  of  Process 
Equipment  including  : — 


*  •■im 

APEX  No.  43  Coating  Pans  for 
bench  and  floor  mounting.  Avail- 
able with  variable  speed  drive  and 
Air  Heaters. 


EVAPORATORS,  STILLS,  VACUUM  DRIERS,  EXTRACTION  PLANT,  LIQUID  MIXERS,  BALL  MILLS, 
REACTION   VESSELS,   CUTTER   MILLS,   HYDRAULIC  PRESSES,  VACUUM   FILTERS,  MEDIA  VESSELS, 

JACKETTED  PANS 


A  P  E  X      C  ONSTRU  C  T  I  ON      LIMITE  D 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Engineers 
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THE  NUFFIELD  FOUNDATION 

The  great  philanthropist  Lord  Nuffield  has  within  memory 
inaugurated  a  number  of  trust  deeds  to  carry  out  defined 
objects.  The  Nuffield  Foundation  was  founded  in  1943.  Its 
resources  consist  of  the  Nuffield  Fund,  which  is  a  capital 
fund  of  £10  millions  provided  by  Lord  Nuffield,  and  an 
auxiliary  fund,  for  which  the  trustees  may  accept  gifts  and 
bequests  from 
other  persons 
wishing  to  ad- 
vance the  objects 
of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  deed 
indicates  that  the 
purposes  of  the 
Foundation  are 
the  advancement 
of  health  and  the 
prevention  and 
relief  of  sickness 
— in  particular  by 
medical  research 
and  teaching  and 
by  the  organisa- 
tion and  develop- 
ment of  medical 
and  health  ser- 
vices; the  ad- 
vancement of  so- 
cial well-being,  in 
particular  by  sci- 
entific research 
and  by  the  organ- 
isation, develop- 
ment and  im- 
provement o  f 
technical  and 
commercial  education,  including  the  training  of  teachers 
and  provision  of  scholarships  and  prizes;  the  care  and  com- 
fort of  the  aged  poor;  and  the  advancement  of  education. 
In  the  eleventh  report  of  the  Nuffield  Foundation  (1955-56) 
already  quoted,  the  author  states  that  "  sometimes  they 
(Foundations)  seem  to  be  shadowy  universal  uncles  whim- 
sically distributing  largesse  to  the  '  lucky  Jims  '  ".  Later  it  is 
suggested  that  a  foundation  gets  thought  of  as  a  private  bank 
which  finances  projects  not  in  terms  of  cash  but  in  terms  of 
public  good.  "  It  is  out  for  high  dividends  and  can  afford 
to  balance  its  failures  against  its  successes  .  .  .  with  depress- 
ing frequency  it  may  find  that  the  number  of  good  projects 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  good  men  to  carry  them  out 
...  it  must  go  out  and  seek  profitable  investment,  sternly 
resisting  the  temptation  to  do  what  is  fashionable  and  imme- 
diately popular." 

Up  to  March  1958  the  Nuffield  Foundation  had  given 
away  nearly  £8-5  millions,  of  which  £6'5  millions  had  been 
spent  on  ventures  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
remainder  in  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the  £6-5  mil- 
lions, approximately  £1"75  millions  was  spent  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology,  and  £1'5  millions  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  In  1946  the  Foundation  decided  to  give  to  biology 
the  priority  it  had  given  to  physics  during  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence.  The  trustees  felt  that  biology  had 
important  contributions  to  make  to  medicine  and  agricul- 
ture. In  the  Foundation's  thirteenth  report  the  trustees  indi- 
cated that  they  would  support  work  which  promised  to  lead 
to  a  new  understanding  of  biological  processes.  The 
Foundation  administers  the  Oliver  Bird  Fund  of  £450,000  on 
trust  as  part  of  its  auxiliary  fund,  the  special  objects  of  the 
Bird  fund  being  the  promotion  of  research  into  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  rheumatism.  Because  of  that  special 
interest  the  Nuffield  Foundation  and  the  Medical  Research 
Council  together  instituted  controlled  clinical  trials  of  corti- 
sone and  allied  hormones  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheu- 


Statue  of  Lord  Nuffield  in  grounds  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  London. 


matic  diseases;  a  comparative  trial  of  cortisone  and  predni- 
sone; and  a  comparison  of  prednisolone  with  aspirin  and 
other  analgesics. 

THE  NUFFIELD  PROVINCIAL 
HOSPITALS  TRUST 

Another  trust  deed  inaugurated  in  1939  by  Lord  Nuffield 
established  the  Nuffield  Provincial  Hospitals  Trust.  That  was 
endowed  with  one  million  share  units  in  Morris  Motors, 
Ltd.  The  purposes  of  the  Trust  are  "  the  co-ordination  on  a 
regional  basis  of  hospital  and  auxiliary  medical  services  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  governing  trustees,  are  necessary  for 
such  co-ordination."  When  the  Trust  was  formed  by  Lord 
Nuffield  it  was  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  truly 
national  hospital  service  might  be  evolved  "  which  would 
embrace  all  that  is  best  of  both  public  and  voluntary  effort, 
with  the  maximum  of  economy  to  the  State  and  to  the  pri- 
vate purse."  The  coming  of  the  National  Health  Service 
appeared  to  achieve  the  main  purpose  of  the  Trust,  but  the 
trustees  considered  there  was  much  useful  work  which  an 
independent  body  still  could  do  in  investigating  and  analys- 
ing the  working  of  the  Health  Service  and  in  undertaking 
experiments  and  making  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

The  Trust  has  initiated  a  number  of  widely  differing 
projects,  all  within  the  orbit  of  the  deed.  Their  variety  may 
be  judged  from  the  following,  taken  from  a  recent  report: 
Case  load  studies;  a  study  into  the  cost  of  mental  illness; 
a  study  of  accident-proneness  among  bus  drivers  in  Belfast; 
a  staff -location  system  for  hospitals;  prescribing  by  family 
doctors;  and  training  for  hospital  administrators. 

THE  ISAAC  WOLFSON  FOUNDATION 

A  relatively  new  institution,  the  Isaac  Wolfson  Founda- 
tion, was  created  by  Mr.  Wolfson  in  1955.  It  has  a  capital 
fund  (mainly  holdings  in  the  Great 
Universal  Stores,  Ltd.)  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £6  millions,  and  its 
policy  is  primarily  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  health  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Com- 
monwealth, with  particular  refer- 
ence to  scientific  and  technological 
education,  building  facilities  for 
higher  education,  youth  activities, 
general  medical  research,  cancer 
research,  medical,  surgical  and 
nursing  services.  The  chairman  of 
its  board  of  trustees  is  Lord 
Nathan,  and  its  office  is  at  20  Cop- 
thall    Avenue,    London,     E.C.2.  Mr  Isaac  Wolfson 

Within  the  short  period  of  its  existence  the  Foundation 
had,  up  to  September  1959,  disbursed  no  less  than  £2,363,000. 

THE  ANIMAL  HEALTH  TRUST 

Active  in  veterinary  research  has  been  the  Animal  Health 
Trust,  founded  in  1942  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Wooldridge, 
F.R.C.V.S.  Since  that  date  the  Trust  has  established  four 
separate  research  centres  devoted  respectively  to  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  diseases  and  health  problems  of 
horses,  dogs,  poultry  and  farm  livestock  (cattle,  sheep  and 
pigs).  The  centres  are  the  Equine  Research  Centre,  Balaton 
Lodge,  Newmarket,  Suffolk;  the  Canine  Health  Centre, 
Kennett,  nr.  Newmarket;  the  Houghton  Poultry  Research 
Centre,  Houghton  Grange,  Houghton,  Huntingdon  (now 
run  as  a  grant-aided  institution  in  conjunction  with  the 
Agricultural  Research  Council);  and  the  Farm  Livestock 
Research  Centre,  Lilystone  Hall,  Stock,  Essex.  Each  of  those 
centres  maintains  specialist  services  through  which  practis- 
ing veterinary  surgeons  and  animal  owners  may  obtain  assis- 
tance in  diagnosis  and  advice  on  the  treatment  of  difficult 
and  obscure  cases.  A  limited  amount  of  hospitalisation  is 
also  available,  but  all  requests  for  such  help  have  to  be 
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made  in  the  first  place  through  the  local  veterinarian  in 
charge  of  the  case.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  A.  W. 
Stableforthe.  M.R.C.V.S..  D.V.S.M.,  the  committee  of  the 
Trust  is  responsible  for  framing  the  programmes  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  four  centres  and  of  co-ordinating  them 
with  those  of  other  research  establishments.  In  addition  to 
its  research  work,  the  Trust  also  devotes  a  large  proportion 
of  its  resources  (specially  subscribed  for  the  purpose)  to 
fostering  the  higher  education  of  young  veterinary  surgeons 
and  scientists.  It  makes  grants  to  help  students  to  complete 
their  courses  when  unforeseen  changes  in  their  financial 
circumstances  might  otherwise  force  them  to  leave  their 
universities  prematurely.  The  Fund  is  also  used  to  finance 
the  award  of  post-graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships  to 
enable  young  veterinarians  to  pursue  their  training  in  re- 
search and  in  other  specialist  careers. 

ACTON  SOCIETY  TRUST 

Readers  may  recall  the  publications  dealing  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  National  Health  Service  issued  by  the  Acton 
Society  Trust  (see,  for  example,  C.  &  D.,  February  21,  p. 
200).  The  Society  was  founded  in  1948  by  the  Joseph 
Rowntree  Social  Service  Trust,  from  which  it  has  derived 
most  of  its  finances.  It  has  also  received  specific  grants  for 
some  of  its  projects  from  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  but  it  now  looks  to  industry  to  provide 
the  basic  income  for  continuity,  both  in  research  on  indus- 
trial problems  and  in  organising  conferences  on  the  appli- 
cation of  social  research  in  industry.  The  Trust  has  been 
mainly  interested  in  problems  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween the  individual — whether  worker  or  manager — and  the 
organisation.  Whilst  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  problems  of  technical  changes,  less  work  has  been  done 
on  the  problem  of  human  adaptation  to  rapid  change,  and 
that  is  the  field  in  which  the  Trust  is  active.  It  carries  out 
its  own  research  on  subjects  where  the  results  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  practical  value,  and  publishes  the  results 
in  non-technical  language.  Among  its  many  publications 
have  been  a  series  of  six  booklets  on  the  effects  of  the 
National  Health  Service  on  hospital  organisation  and  admin- 
istration. 

THE  LEVERHULME  TRUST 

William  Hesketh  Lever,  first  Viscount  Leverhulme,  died 
in  1925.  He  had  created  the  world-wide  enterprise  of  Lever 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  and  had  shown  a  practical  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
organisation.  In  his  will  he  made  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  fund  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  make 
payments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  to  charities  con- 
nected with  commercial  travellers  or  grocers  or  chemists, 
and  to  provide  scholarships  for  such  purposes  of  research 
and  education  "  as  my  Trustees  in  their  discretion  decide." 

During  May  1933  the  Trustees  announced  their  decision 
to  devote  from  the  income  of  the  Fund  "  the  sum  of  £12.000 
a  year  for  the  establishment  of  research  Fellowships."  The 
Fellowships  were  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  assis- 
tance of  experienced  workers,  particularly  those  who  were 
prevented  either  by  routine  duties  or  by  any  other  cause 
from  undertaking  or  completing  an  investigation  of  value. 
According  to  the  first  report  of  the  Trust,  the  number  of 
awards  made  up  to  and  including  1957  was  612,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £276,548. 

The  Trustees  have  also  made  awards  and  grants  to  insti- 
tutions widely  diverse  in  character:  ranging  from  schools  to 
universities  and  centres  of  higher  education.  In  some  cases 
the  Trustees  have  taken  the  initiative  and  begun  research 
projects,  such  as  the  assessment  of  the  part  to  be  played  by 
accountancy  in  management  and  the  teaching  at  university 
level  of  the  principles  of  business  administration.  The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
have  received  assistance  from  the  Trust. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  the  Leverhulme  Trust  will 
cease  to  operate  in  less  than  sixty  years  from  now. 


THE  IVEAGH  TRUST 

An  important  Irish  trust,  the  Iveagh  Trust,  was  founded 
on  the  famous  brewing  industry  of  Dublin.  It  was  established 
in  April  1890  under  the  title  of  the  Guinness  Trust  (Dublin 
Fund)  by  the  late  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness  (later  the  first  Earl  of 
Iveagh),  with  a  gift  of  £50,000.  Later  other  properties  held 
by  the  Guinness  Trust  as  a  separate  undertaking  were  amal- 
gamated by  Act  of  Parliament  into  one  consolidated  fund 
as  the  Iveagh  Trust.  The  fund  provides  hostels,  play  centres, 
flats  and  houses  at  economical  rents.  The  capital  of  the 
Trust  amounts  to  £546,000. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS 

THE  SMITH  KLINE  &  FRENCH 
FOUNDATION 

During  1932  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  no  one 
knew  the  number  of  chartered  foundations  in  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  their  purposes,  their  capital  funds, 
or  their  annual  disbursements.  Most  published  reports,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  such  institutions  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  were  tending  to  become  increasingly  active  in  the 
sphere  of  health  and  medicine. 

It  is  only  possible  on  the  present  occasion  to  glance  at 
one  or  two  of  the  well-known  American  trusts,  for  even  a 
sketchy  review  would  fill  more  than  one  weighty  volume. 

The  internationally  known  pharmaceutical  company, 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  has  been  contributing 
to  charity,  education  and  science  for  many  years,  but  by 
1952  the  problems  arising  from  its  disbursements  for  philan- 
thropy had  become  too  complex  to  be  handled  on  an  in- 
formal basis.  Accordingly  the  Smith  Kline  &  French  Found- 
ation was  established.  Supported  almost  entirely  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  company,  the  Foundation  has  been 
able  to  appraise  requests  for  funds  more  effectively  and  to 
allocate  grants  more  evenly  over  the  course  of  each  calen- 
dar year  than  was  formerly  possible.  It  is  a  separate  legal 
entity,  though  its  trustees  are  employees  of  Smith  Kline  & 
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French  Laboratories,  functioning  independently  of  the  com- 
pany on  Foundation  matters.  The  selection  of  persons  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  company  to 
direct  the  Foundation's  policies  was  deliberate.  The 
founders'  hope  was  that  the  same  executive  ability  and  vision 
the  trustees  showed  in  business  matters  could  be  applied  to 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  company's  donations.  The 
philosophy  of  the  directors  is  that  support  should  be  given 
to  matters  with  which  the  company  is  familiar  and  in  which 
it  has  experience.  Consequently  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Foundation's  contributions  have  been  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  the  medical  sciences,  and  its  educational  support 
has  been  chiefly  through  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

The  Foundation  operates  under  a  trust  indenture  that 
gives  its  three  trustees  authority  to  accept,  invest  and  dis- 
pense funds  for  charitable,  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses "  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as  the  Trustees  in 
their  discretion  may  determine."  Without  having  limits 
placed  on  their  discretion,  the  trustees  are  instructed  to 
"  endeavour  to  give  preferential  consideration  to  charitable, 
educational  and  scientific  uses  and  purposes  which  may  be 
related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  welfare  of  Smith  Kline 
&  French's  employees  and  to  its  interest  as  a  corporation." 
Grants  may  not  be  made  outside  the  United  States  of 
America.  Recommendations  are  usually  made  to  the  trustees 
by  two  committees:  a  committee  of  grants  in  the  scientific 
field  and  a  committee  on  contributions  in  the  charitable 
field.  Each  committee  has  an  executive  secretary  who  re- 
views requests  for  grants,  keeps  committee-meeting  records, 
and  maintains  contacts  within  the  field  of  his  activities.  The 
committees  meet  independently  four  times  a  year.  The 
spheres  in  which  the  Foundation  has  been  active  include 
public  charities;  basic  research  in  medicine  and  related 
sciences;  education  (preference  being  given  to  medicine  and 
pharmacy);  buildings  and  equipment  (contributions  to  the 
building  funds  of  hospitals  and  medical  and  pharmacy 
schools,  and  occasionally  grants  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment); and  mental  health  (support  of  medical  and  lay 
organisations).  Under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  a  fellowship  programme  was  set  up  with  a  three- 
years'  grant  of  $90,000.  Contributions  by  years  have  been: — 
1953:  $236,900;  1954:  $225,950;  1955:  $426,005;  1956: 
$569,021;  1957:  $668,000. 

THE  CARNEGIE  TRUSTS 

"  Although  the  assets  of  American  foundations  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $7'2  billions  (£2,520  millions)  their  yearly 
expenditures  do  not  constitute  a  large  portion  of  American 
philanthropy,  which  is  a  very  large  enterprise,"  states  the 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  for  the 
year  1957.  That  trust  was  established  in  1911  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
areas  then  known  as  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies. 
During  1956  the  Corporation  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Foundation  Library  Centre  with  an  initial  grant  of  $100,000. 
According  to  its  charter  one  of  its  purposes  is  to  collect, 
organise  and  make  available  to  the  public  reports  and 
information  about  foundations.  Andrew  Carnegie  also 
founded  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
to  assist  needy  students  and  to  promote  research  in  science, 
medicine  and  the  humanities.  For  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  he  established  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

"  To  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world  "  is  the  succinct  aim  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
1  Its  activities  are  widespread,  covering  the  fields  of  medical 
I  education  and  public  health,  biological  and  medical  research, 
I  agriculture,  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  During  1958 
!  the  Foundation  made  a  grant  of  £24,000  to  help  the  Royal 
!  Society  of  Medicine  to  maintain  its  medical  library  during 
the  succeeding  five  years.  The  great  scope  of  this  Foundation 
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is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  during  October-December  1958 
grants  amounting  to  over  £3  millions  were  approved  for 
world-wide  projects,  of  which  nearly  £100.000  was  allocated 
for  British  projects. 

THE  W.  K.  KELLOGG  FOUNDATION 

The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  was  founded  in  Michigan 
in  1930.  its  largest  asset  being  2,261,030  shares,  common 
stock  of  Kellogg  &  Co.  (par  value,  $33,105,417;  market 
value  on  August  31,  1957,  $80,831,822).  Its  purpose  is, 
briefly,  to  receive  and  administer  funds  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes.  Current  fields  of  interest  of  the  Found- 
ation include  medicine,  public  health,  hospitals,  dentistry 
and  agriculture.  Grants  within  the  category  of  "  medicine  " 
during  the  year  ended  August  31,  1957,  totalled  $707,407. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION 

Founded  in  1942,  the  American  Foundation  for  Pharma- 
ceutical Education  was  set  up  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
providing  improved  educational  standards  and  facilities  for 
the  adequate  training  of  competent  personnel  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  and  all  related  fields;  to  supply  the  phar- 
maceutical and  allied  manufacturing  industries,  hospitals, 
government  agencies,  college  faculties  and  other  profes- 
sional fields  with  technically  and  scientifically  trained  per- 
sonnel; to  support  graduate  work  in  properly  qualified  col- 
leges; and  to  encourage  scientific  research  as  a  necessary 
component  of  graduate  work  and  as  special  projects. 

The  idea  of  the  Foundation  was  developed  in  a  National 
Drug  Trade  Conference  at  which  every  branch  of  pharmacy 
was  represented.  It  derives  its  income  from  individuals  and 
from  the  contributions  of  the  drug  trade  and  allied  manu- 
facturing industries.  Throughout  the  second  world  war 
many  American  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  were  in  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  Foundation  began  its  career  by  granting 
them  financial  aid.  Every  year  since  1949  it  has  financed 
a  Pharmacy  Teachers'  Seminar,  thus  providing  valuable  re- 
fresher courses  to  teachers  from  colleges  of  pharmacy.  Over 
1,600  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  help  pharmacy 
students  to  complete  their  education,  and  nearly  500  gradu- 
ate fellowships  have  been  granted.  The  Foundation  in  1952 
introduced  "  teaching  fellowships  in  business  administra- 
tion "  to  produce  teachers  qualified  in  pharmacy  administra- 
tion to  instruct  future  pharmacists  in  salesmanship,  merchan- 
dising and  pharmacy  management. 

THE  GULBENKIAN  FOUNDATION 

Though  established  only  in  1956,  the  Gulbenkian  Found- 
ation has  already  made  grants  of  around  £2'5  millions,  about 
half  of  which  has  been  applied  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth. The  late  Mr.  Calouste  Sarkis  Gulbenkian  (Mr.  5 
per  cent.),  an  American  who  became  a  British  citizen,  made 
his  fortune  from  Middle  East  oil.  He  bequeathed  his  fortune 
and  art  treasures  to  establish  a  foundation  in  Portugal. 
"  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  are  charitable,  artistic, 
educational  and  scientific.  The  activities  .  .  .  will  be  exer- 
cised not  only  in  Portugal  but  also  in  any  other  country 
where  its  administrators  deem  it  expedient." 

The  bulk  of  the  bequest  was  derived  from  the  famous 
5  per  cent,  share  of  the  output  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, which  yields  in  a  normal  year  around  £5  millions.  The 
trustees  have  indicated,  however,  that  they  would  invest  the 
revenues  thus  obtained  in  areas  less  hazardous  commer- 
cially, and  would  disburse  only  the  income  from  the  re- 
investments. 

The  Gulbenkian  Trustees  have  been  active  in  Portugal, 
the  British  Commonwealth,  the  Middle  East  and  Armenia 
(where  the  emphasis  has  been  on  traditional  charity,  schools, 
hospitals,  housing  and  assisted  education).  In  Britain,  be- 
cause science  and  social  welfare  are  largely  supported  by 
the  State  and  industry,  the  Gulbenkian  Trustees  have  de- 
cided to  support  the  arts. 
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gfo  Cl^abttfmn  gpotljecarp's:  3Jntoentorp... 


R.  SHARPE  FRANCE,  M.A.  {Lancashire  County  Archivist) 


r  a  tHERE  has  come  to  light  among  the  probate  records 

6Ung[uen]t  [um]  Comitisse  [Countesses  Ointment]   12  ozs 
6Ung[uen]t[um]  Dealtheae  [Dialthia  Ointment] 

1  6 

in  the  Lancashire  Record  Office  the 
Elizabethan  travelling  apothecary.  S 

inventory  of 

an 

4  0 

!uch  documents 

~Ung[uen]t[um]  Mlartiatum                                1  lb 

1  4 

are  rare,  and  give  a  valuable  picture  of  the  stock-in-trade  of 

Ung[uen]t[um]  Popilion  [Black  Poplar 

Ointment] 
For  certayne  oyls 

Osletes                                                      11  lbs 

the  period.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  equate  the  value  of  money 

8 

4  6 

in  the  past  with  current  values,  one  may  perhaps  suggest 

3  0 

that  multiplication  of  the  amounts  in  the  inventory  by  twelve 

Ceruse  [White  Lead]                                        3  lbs 

1  6 

would  give  approximate  modern  costs;  though  it  is 

probable 

Diascordium  [Water  Germander — Teucrium 

that  the  Elizabethans  were  no  more  prone  to  over-value  for 

Scordium]                                                   2  ozs 

8 

probate  purposes  than  are  their  successors  today. 

Certayn  powders 

6  8 

Nothing  is  known  of  Zachary  Linton,  the  apothecary, 

Water  Glasses  19 

3  4 

except  that  he  was  buried  at  Warrington.  The  author  has 

Oyle  Glasses  9 
Garre  Glasses  [Jars]  20 
Viall  Glasses  10 

1  8 
1  6 
6 

been  unable  to  identify  Osletes.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  ? 

Oyle  Mazes  [Mace  Oil]                                     3  ozs 

3  0 

An  Inventorie  of  the  Goodes  of  Zacharie  Linton, 

Conserva  Prunolorum  [Conserve  of  Prunella 

Taken  the  xviiith  of  Februarie  1593  [4] 

s. 

d. 

—Self-heal] 

2  0 

Sarsaphras 

4  ozs 

1 

0 

Sirope  Potes  8 

4  0 

Epithimum  [Dodder— Cuscuta  Epithymum] 

4  ozs 

8 

Conserve  Pottes  2 

1  0 

Rubarbe 

ly  OZS 

For  pottes  empty  and  full 

3  4 

Mirabilons  [Myrabilon] 

12  ozs 

2 

0 

For  certayne  oyls  that  are  infused  in  the  pottes 

10  0 

Turbith  [Turpeth] 

2  ozs 

1 

6 

Linseed  Oyle                                                2  gall 

5  4 

Lapis  Tutia  [Tutty — crude  ZnO] 

4  ozs 

2 

0 

For  a  bottle  covered  with  lether 

1  0 

Harmodactile  [  Hermodactyl — Colchicum] 

For  a  glass  stilitorie  [retort] 

1  6 

Camepithios  [Yellow  Bugle] 

4  ozs 

6 

For  great  black  pottes 

1  8 

Storax  Calami 

11  ozs 

10 

For  6  blacke  boxes  and  one  comfit  boxe 

6  0 

Beniomen  [Benzoin] 

6  drms 

3 

sNarvoyle  unstrayned,  with  the  barrell 

1  8 

Mastick 

2  ozs 

9 

For  a  double  searse  [sieve] 

1  8 

Cortex  Capris  [Caper — Capparis  spinosa] 

4  ozs 

4 

For  bagges 

4 

Coralina  [Seaweed — Corallina  officinalis] 

2  ozs 

3 

1  stonne  morter 

1  6 

Esula  Maior  [Spurge — Euphorbium  Esula] 

2  ozs 

3 

Gum 

2 

Radix  Corall  [Cardamine  bulbifera] 

3  ozs 

2 

A  booke  of  Distortions 

1  0 

Radix  China  [Smilax  China] 

21  ozs 

6 

1  Gramer  [grammar] 

6 

Mirr  [Myrrh] 

2  ozs 

10 

For  3  other  little  bookes 

8 

Spica  Celtica  [Valeriana  celtica] 

11  ozs 

3 

Browne  paper                                               18  quires 

1  4 

Agrick  [Agaric] 

31  ozs 

3 

6 

1  Standishe 

5 

Gum  Elemni  [Elemi] 

6  ozs 

10 

Pented  clothes  [painted  cloths,  probably  for 

Gum  Armonick  [Gum  Ammoniac] 

1  oz. 

2 

his  stall] 

3  0 

Lupins 

2  ozs 

3 

Bras  waights,  1  lb.  2  ozs. 

8 

Cartamus  Seed  [Safflower — Carthamus  tinctoria] 

2  ozs 

4 

Certayne  Instrumentes  with  casse 

1  4 

Lignum  Balsamum  [Balsam  wood] 

1  oz 

3 

For  6  other  bookes 

1  4 

Certayne  seeds 

6 

Praised  by  me  John  Hus,"  chirurgion 

Stavesacre 

12  ozs 

1 

0 

Edw.  Tickhill10 

Coliander  seed 

3 

His  apparell  praysed: 

Lapis  Calaminaris  [Calamine] 

10  ozs 

4 

For  his  apparell  1 

11  0 

W[hi]te  Copris  [White  Copperas— ZnS04] 

10  ozs 

4 

For  his  bootes  and  sadle 

3  0 

Ladamum  [Gum  Ladanum] 

3  ozs 

4 

Summa  £8  19s.  6d. 

Literge  of  Silver,  lead  and  Gould  [Litharge  of  silver — litharge 

as 

Notes  on  the  Entries 

by-product  of  separation  of  silver  from  lead ;  litharge  of  gold 

!— 

1.    Oxycroceum — a  plaster  composed  of  saffron,  tar,  colophony, 

litharge  coloured  by  admixture  of  red  lead] 

3  lbs 

6 

wax,  turpentine,  galbanum,  ammoniacum,  myrrh,  frankin- 

Aloes 

4  ozs 

3 

0 

cense  and  mastic. 

Terra  Sigillata  [Lemnian  Earth] 

3  ozs 

2 

2.    Golden  pills — alloas,  diocrydis  (?),  roses,  celery  seed,  ani- 

Scamoni 

1  oz 

10 

seed,  fennel  seed,  hiera  picra,  saffron,  colocynth,  tragacanth. 

Sanguis  Draco  [Dragon's  Blood] 

i  oz 

3 

3.    Diachylon — a  plaster  composed  of  litharge,  oil  of  rue, 

oil  of 

More  Aloes 

3  ozs 

9 

chamomile,  oil  of  dill,  turpentine,  resin,  beeswax,  linseed, 

Precipitat 

1  oz 

1 

0 

fenugreek,  figs,  raisins,  henna,  isinglass,  iris  juice, 

squill 

Opium 

1  oz 

6 

juice  and  lanolin. 

Camphire 

Hoz 

1 

4 

4.    Diaphaenicon — an  electuary  composed  of  dates,  barley  sugar, 

Cantarides 

4 

turpeth,  sweet  almonds,  scammony,  ginger,  long  pepper,  rue, 

Certayne  sweet  spices  in  a  box 

4 

4 

cinnamon,  mace,  aloes,  aniseed,  fennel  seed,  carrot  seed 

Medenheare  [Maidenhair  Fem] 

6 

and  galanga. 

Cipris  [Galingale— Cyperus  longus] 

1  lb. 

4 

5.    Countesses  ointment — chestnut  bark,  acorns,  beans,  myrtle, 

Polipodie  [Polybody  Fern] 

3 

horsetail,  galls,  elderberries,  service-tree  berries,  figs,  medlars, 

Eliborus  [Hellebore] 

U  lbs 

2 

0 

pear  leaves,  greater  celandine,  plaintain,  myrtle,  white  wax, 

Cortex  Quatia  [Quassia  bark] 

2  lbs 

2 

0 

mastic  and  burnt  ox-bone. 

Sarsaperila 

11  lbs 

5 

0 

6.    Dialthea  ointment — bismalve  root  (?),  fenugreek  seed,  lin- 

Rossetes [Resin] 

12  ozs 

6 

seed,  squill,  beeswax,  colophony,  resin,  turpentine,  galbanum 

Ortment  [Orpiment] 

1  lb 

8 

and  ivy  juice. 

3Oxsecrotium  [Oxycroceum — Saffron  Plaster] 

1  lb 

2 

6 

7.    Martiate  ointment — beeswax,  common  oil  and  63  vegetable 

Treat,  green  and  yelow  [Ointments] 

5  lbs 

2 

6 

ingredients. 

2Pilule  Aurea  [Golden  Pills] 

2  drms 

1 

8 

8.    Nerve  oil — used  for  strained  sinews. 

3Diacholicon  [Diachylon  Plaster] 

lib 

2 

6 

9.    John  Hussie  of  Warrington,   described  at  his  death  as 

Conserva  Roses,  not  made 

1 

0 

"gentleman";  was  buried  5  Jul.  1619.  His  goods,  valued 

Electuarie  of  Roses 

11  lbs 

5 

0 

at  £42  7s.   included  "  a  morter  and  a  limbecke 

12s.". 

4Diaphinicon  [An  electuary] 

10  ozs 

3 

0 

10.    Edward  Tyckhill  of  Manchester,  apothecary,  was 

buried 

Sirope  with  Succorie 

2 

6 

on  August  30,  1616.  There  is  no  inventory. 
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Manufactured  by 


AYRTON,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.  LTD.  HANOVER  ST.  LIVERPOOL 


GALLIC  ACID 

PURE  AND  TECHNICAL 

PYROGALLIC  ACID 

RESUBLIMED  -  PURE  -  TECHNICAL 

EPHEDRINE 
QUININE 

Manufactured  by 

THE  BRITISH  DYEWOOD  CO.,  LTD. 

19  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE    •    GLASGOW,  C.l. 


i 
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DIAGNOSTIC  SET  No.  3004  serves  for  the  examination  of  the  ear, 
eye,  nose  and  throat.  It  is  chromium  plated  and  incorporates  all  latest 
improvements  in  design  and  construction.  Contained  in  a  handsome 
case,  the  instruments  will  always  be  ready  for  instant  use  and  will  prove 
to  have  a  long  trouble-free  life. 

Illustrated  list  No.  1170  shows  range  of  standard  sets. 
Manufactured  by: 

GOWLLANDS  LTD 

MORLAND  ROAD     •     CROYDON     ■  SURREY 

Manufacturers  for  the  Wholesale  and  Distributing  trades  only 


SHELLACS 
GUMS  •  WAXES 


COPALS 

DAMAR 

SANDRAC 

MASTIC 

BENZOIN 

ELEMI 


ARABIC 
TRAGACANTH 
KARAYA 
JAPAN  WAX 
CANDELILL  A 
BEESWAX 


A.  F.  SUTER  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15   PHJXPOT  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Telephone:  MANsion  House  2274-5 
Telegrams :  Suteresin,  Bilgate,  London 


SWANLAC  BRAND 

WHI TEL ACS 


RVMBO 


Our  Export  Offer 

Finest  toilet  soaps 
also  cheapest  qualities 
any  kind  of  washing  soap 
eau-de- cologne  and 
lavender  water,  perfumes 


You  are  invited  to  write  Jot 
our  catalogue 

VEB  RUMBO  SEIFENWERK 

FREITAL/Sa 
GERMAN    DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


fret  ftemfvt  Delwwj 
mthe?le*fo£ast 

NORTHUMBERLAND,   DURHAM    AND    N.  YORKSHIRE 


MIDDLETON  &  CO.  LTD 


MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 


Drugs.  Galenicals,  Tablets,  Pills  and 
Capsules.  Ethical  Proprietaries.  Patents, 
Surgical  Dressings  and  Sundries.  Fine 
and  Analytical  Chemicals.  Scientific 
Apparatus  and  Glassware. 


BOUNDARY  ROAD,  MIDDLESBROUGH 
TELEPHONE      _ MIDDLESBROUGH  44361 
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Personal  Policies 


for  Pharmacists 


are  best  arranged  by  the  only  Company  specialising  in 
Chemists'  Insurance— the  CHEMISTS'  MUTUAL. 


'CM.'  HOUSEHOLDERS' 
POLICY 

This  Policy  is  renewable  free  every  sixth 
year  of  insurance  if  no  claims  are  made. 
Rate  for  Buildings  .  .  .  2/-% 
Rate  for  Household  Goods,  etc.  .  4/-% 


'CM.'  AGENCY  SERVICE 

Life,  Endowment,  Personal  Pension  or 
Staff  Pension  Schemes.  All  Risks,  Motor, 
Personal  Liability.  Tourists'  Policy  covering 
Baggage  and  Medical  Expenses,  etc. 


THE  CHEMISTS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  LTD. 

Mallinson  House,  4  &  5  Queen  Square,  London,  W.C.I 
Secretary  and  Manager:  H.  Noble,  B.Pharm.,  F.P.S. 


The  original  medicated  snuff  .  .  . 

DISPLAY  BOX 


Obtainable  from  wholesalers 
or  direct  from  manufacturers 

RETAIL  PRICES: 

I /Si,    2/11,  5/3 


Medicated 


WHOLESALE  PRICES: 

SNUFF  J0/6-  56/6 

„    -     ~  .  ,  >'  Proprietors; 

The  Snuff that made      /       _  hr  mfe,  *mw**m  m  —  — 

\   Snuff-takin$ popular   /       ff       DGES  (Chemists)  LTD 

OF  DALE  END,  BIRMINGHAM 

Delightfully  pungent  and  pleasantly  aromatic 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  Tobacco  Licence  to  sell  this  preparation 
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THE   HALLMARK  OF  PURITY 
For   further   particulars   apply  to  : — 
TRADE   AGENT    FOR  MYSORE 
28   Cockspur  Street,    London.  S.W.I 
Tel.:  Whitehall  8334/5 
'Grams  :  MYSOF.  Leiquare,  London 


A 


Ga£&atetU& 


A  safe,  pure  laxative  that 
is  enjoying  a  steadily  growing 
reputation.  Intensive  and 
increasing  advertising 
will  make  your  customers 


Calsalette  advertise- 
ments are  appearing 
in  the  Daily  Sketch, 
Woman,  Woman's 
Own,  Woman's  Week- 
ly, Woman's  Illustra- 
ted, Woman's  Day, 
Woman's  Realm, 
Woman's  Mirror,  John 
Bull,  Everywoman, 
Reader's  Digest. 


them  on  display  ! 
"  Calsalettes."  Keep 
ask  more  and  more  for 

The 

Torbet 

Lactic 

Oat  Co.  Ltd. 

24  Great   King  Street. 

Edinburgh,  3. 
Phone:  WAVerley  3801 


THE 

RANGE  OF  ELASTIC  HOSIERY 
will  cover  all  your  needs 


"ZeAitiel" 


•  Two-Way  Stretch  Elastic  Yarn 
N.H.S. 

•  Elastic    Net    in    Nylon  or 
Cotton  N.H.S. 


a&eAim£&0l"    •    Seamless   Nylon  Net 


•    Lightweight    Nylon  Elastic 
Yarn  N.H.S. 


also 

One-Way  Stretch   in  Seamed   and  Seamless 

Write  for  details  and  Measure  Forms 

E.  SALLIS  LTD. 

VERNON    WORKS    •     BASFORD      •  NOTTINGHAM 

Phone:  NOTTM.  7784112  Grams:  "EASINESS  NOTTM." 


ISONIAZID 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN 

PIPERAZINE  and  Derivatives 

MERCURIC  OXIDE, 

Yellow,  Technical 
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The  Anglican  Bishops 
endorse  Family  Planning 


"Family  planning,  in  such  ways  as  are 
mutually  acceptable  to  husband  and  wife 
in  Christian  conscience . .  .is  a  right  and 
important  factor  in  Christian  family  life." 

REPORT  OF  THE  NINTH  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE 

(1958) 

Commenting  on  the  report,  the  Archbishop    Bishops  have  given  their  blessing  to  the 

of  Canterbury  said :  principles  of  family  planning.  In  setting 

"...there  is  clearly  a  divine  obligation  to  plan    forth  ^  enlightened  point  of  vieWj  ^ 

your  family  and  not  have  them  by  accident."     ,  ,  ,        _   .  , 

have  removed  the  confusion  and  controversy 

which  have  surrounded  the  subject  for 


Asked  if  he  personally  advocated  family 
planning,  the  Archbishop  replied: 

"What  the  conference  says  is  that  it  is  a    years-  Their  wise        human  aPPr0ach 
necessity,  and  I  agree."  be  endorsed  by  thoughtful  people  every- 

With   these   words,    the    310   Anglican  where. 


tP 


FAMILY  PLANNING 

REQUISITES 


The  wording  on  this  strip 
conforms  with  the  code  of  ethics 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
(Size  of  strip:  7"  X2") 


The  part  you  play . . . 

Millions  of  new  users  are  being  converted  to  modern 
DUREX  methods  of  family  planning  by  our  "Planned 
Families"  booklet,  extensively  advertised  in  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Write  for  the  discreet  "Family  Planning  Requisites" 
shelf  strip  (No.  30),  which  shows  that  you  are  a 
DUREX  stockist.  It  will  bring  you  extra  business  — 
so  put  it  on  display. 


LONDON  RUBBER  CO.  LTD.,  HALL  LANE.  LONDON.  E.4 
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PRIDE 

hair  beauty 

PREPARATIONS 

sell  on  sight! 

Retails  at  3/6 

The  finest  of  hair  lacquers  with  a  de- 
lightful perfume  available  in  the  new 
Super  Spray  2\  oz.  polythene  bottle 
(various  colours)  in  attractive  individu- 
ally packed  cartons,  and  boxed  in  1  doz. 
units  in  eye-catching  display  outers. 
Refill  sachets  also  available  packed  in 
2  doz.  outers  retail  at  2/4. 

CREAM  SHAMPOO    Retails  at  3/9 

24  shampoos  in  plastic  injector  dispen- 
ser-— Hair  and  scalp  always  kept  at  its 
best  with  this  high-foaming  soapless 
cream  shampoo  made  from  the  natural 
benefits  of  shell  eggs  and  juice  of  fresh 
lemons.  Trial — 3  shampoos,  tubes 
shampoos  linked  together  lOid.  all 
designed  display  outers. 


9d. ;  3  individual 
packed   in  well- 


Retails  at  3/3 

An  alleviating  scalp  lotion  for  use  after 
shampooing  and  before  setting.  Allays 
scurf  irritation  ;    quick  drying  action 
holds  the  hair,  removes  tangles,  leaves  hair  free  from  all 
deposits  and  with  a  beautiful  lustre. 

OTHER  PRIDE  PREPARATIONS 

Pride  Brilliant  Glitters— six  colours,  Retails  at  2 j '3d. 
Pride  Colour  Streaks— six  colours,  Retails  at  3 /3d. 
Pride  Spraying  Brilliantine—2  oz.  self -spray 
polythene  bottle,  Retails  at  3/6d. 
Pride  Beer  Shampoo,  Retails  at  Id. 
Pride  Champagne  Shampoo,  Retails  at  Id. 
Pride  Medicated,  Retails  at  Id. 
Bubble  Bath,  Retails  at  7 Id. 

PRIDE  PRODUCTS  SELL  ON  SIGHT! 

These  Fast-Selling  lines  are  being  advertised 
continuously  in  National  magazines. 

From  your  usual  wholesaler  or  direct — 

B.  N.  FURMAN  (PRODUCTIONS)  LTD. 

133    FONTHILL    ROAD,    LONDON     N.  4. 


EADE'S  FILLS 

&  ANODYNE 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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OINTMENT 


Over  100-year-old 
reputation  for  eff- 
icacy in  the  relief  of 
the  pains  of  Rheu- 
matism, Gout,  Lum- 
bago, Sciatica  and 
Neuritis. 


EADE'S  PILLS 

EADE'S  ANODYNE 
OINTMENT 

RETAIL 

(inc.  Pur.  Tax) 

WHOLESALE 

(Plus  Tax) 

RETAIL 

(inc.  Pur.  Tax) 

WHOLESALE 

(Plus  Tax) 

1/10 
3/11 

6/6 

13/6  doz. 
29/-  doz. 
49/-  doz. 

1/10 

3/11 

13/6  doz. 
29/-  doz. 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

£ 

X 
X 
X 
X 


EADE'S  PILLS  LTD.  (Dept.  C  &  D) 
232  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C.I.    Clerkenwell  3370 

ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS 

for  LIVERISHNESS  S  BILIOUS 
CONDITIONS,  INDIGESTION 
FLATULENCE,  CONSTIPATION 


AN  EADE'S  PRODUCT 
GEORGE  EADE  ltd. 

(DEPT.  C  &  D) 
232,  GOSWELL  ROAD,  E.C.I 

C.F.  P.A.T.A. 


RETAIL 
Inc.  Pur.  Tax. 

WHOLESALE 
Plus  Tax 

1/9 

3/N 

13/3  doz. 
29/-  - 

CLERKENWELL  3370 


Another  Eade's  Product ! 

NORA  GILES    HAND  CREAM 


RETAIL 
Ind.  Pur.  Tax. 


1/6 

IOLES> 
I  us  Ta> 

9/2  doz 


WHOLESALE 
Plus  Tax. 


GEORGE  EADE  LTD. 

(DEPT.  C  &  D) 

232     GOSWELL     ROAD  E.C.I 


J 
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Membership  and  Service 

Some  300  Proprietary  Manufacturers,  800  Wholesalers  (including  affiliated  members)  and 
11,000  Retail  Chemists  are  members  of  the  Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Association — which 
continues  to  foster  the  interests  of  those  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  who  believe 
in  price  maintenance. 

The  principal  "  object "  of  the  P.A.T.A.  is  "  the  furnishing  to  its  members  of  advice, 
information  and  assistance  (financial  or  otherwise)  relating  to  matters  of  common  interest." 

Under  Section  25  of  the  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Act,  1956,  manufacturer  members  of 
the  P.A.T.A.  who  attach  price  conditions  to  their  goods  are  empowered  to  enforce  such 
conditions  in  the  Courts,  and  the  Association  is  able  to  assist  them  to  use  the  legal  facilities 
available  for  the  purpose. 

The  P.A.T.A.  List  of  Manufacturers'  Fixed  Prices  and  the  P.A.T.A.  Quarterly  Record 
enable  the  trade  generally  to  identify  those  manufacturers  who  impose  conditions  fixing 
wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Membership  of  the  P.A.T.A.  affords  to  the  manufacturer  the 
means  by  which  his  individual  price  maintenance  scheme  can  be  economically  and  effectively 
enforced. 


|  THE  PROPRIETARY  ARTICLES  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  § 

|  43  GORDON  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.I.  EUSTON  3275  g 

§  Secretary:  H.  E.  CHAPMAN,  M.P.S.,  F.C.S..  J.P.  & 


1 

m 

11 
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TEAT  REVERSED 
AND  HERMATICALLY 
SEALED 


^ooocr 
UNBREAKABLE  POLYTHENE^ 
SCREW  CAP  FEEDING  BOTTLES 

NOW  FITTED  WITH  HIGH  DENSITY 
UNBREAKABLE  POLYTHENE  CAPS 
IN  BLUE,  PINK  &  NATURAL  SHADES 
THESE  FEEDERS  CAN  BE  STERILIZED 
BY  BOILING 


FINEST 

D  E  R  IN 


AND  CHEAPEST 
THE  WORLD 


RETAILS  AT  2/-   COMPLETE  WITH  TEAT 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


LEWIS     W00LF  LTD. 

144     OAKFIELD     RD.      ■      BIRMINGHAM  29 
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The  only  dental  COSMETIC 


the  smile  is  yours 


but  the  sparkle  is 

THE    NEW  TOOTH  COSMETIC 


Not  a  toothpaste5  but  something  new  .  .  . 
a  beautifier  to  paint  straight  on  to  your 
teeth  to  give  them  vibrancy;,  sparkle  and  a 
pearly  whiteness  they've  never  had  before ! 


pp.   Dries  in  a  twinkling — lasts  for  hours. 


See  that  you  carry  stocks 
of  thts  new  beauty  tine  / 


All  enquiries  to: 

B.G.P.    (COSMETICS)  LTD 

37  CHESHAM  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
BELgravia  5679 


AN  ALG  ESI  CS 

For  many  years  we  have  been  engaged 
in  this  field  of  manufacture  with  the 
result  that  we  now  offer  the  following, 
all  of  which,  in  their  separate  ways 
play  an  increasing  and  important  part 
in  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 

ASPIRIN  B.P. 
PARACETAMOL  PURE 
SALICYLAMIDE  PURE 


The 
Symbol 
of 


Quality 
and 
Service 


We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
quoting  our  keenest  prices  and  submitting 
samples. 

GRAESSER    SALICYLATES  LIMITED 
SANDYCROFT,   NR.  CHESTER 

Telephone:  HAWARDEN  2/25         Telegrams:  •'QUALITY"  CHESTER 


DISINFECTANTS 
&  ANTISEPTICS 


CARBOLIC  DISINFECTANTS 

Black  &  White  types — til  strength* 

MARKET  &  FARM  DISINFECTANTS 

Approved  for  use  under  Diseases  of  Animals  Order*- 

PINE  &  AROMATIC  DISINFECTANTS 
LYSOL  B.P. 

QUATERNARY  AMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS 
|      ROXENOL  B.P.,  etc. 

Packed  in  I,  5,  10  and  40  gallon  drums 
THE  PRINCE  REGENT  TAR  CO.  LTD. 

BRETTENHAM  HOUSE,  LANCASTER  PLACE, 
STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
Telephone:  TEMPLE  BAR  5801  (8  lines) 
Works:-  PRINCE  REGENT'S  WHARF,  SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E.lo 

Telephone:  ALBERT  DOCK  3311 
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SODIUI 
SODI 


We  invite  your 
enquiries.  Samples 
and  prices  gladly  sent 
on  request.  Lists  of 
Technical  Products 
on  application. 


We  are  actual  manufacturers 

and  can  offer  prompt  delivery  of  and  keenest 
prices  for :— 

i  METABISULPHITE 
UM  HYPOSULPHITE 

(CRYSTALS  and  ANHYDROUS) 

SODIUM  SULPHITE 

(CRYSTALS  and  ANHYDROUS) 

*  B.P.  PRECIPITATED  SULPHUR  • 

*  B.P.  EPSOM  SALTS  •  ACCUMULATOR  ACID  • 

*  B  P.  GLAUBER  SALTS  • 

B.P.  ZINC  SULPHATE  •  ZINC  CHLORIDE  • 


TECHNICAL 


WILLIAM  BLYTHE  &  CO.  LIMITED 

Holland  Bank  Chemical  Works,  CHURCH,  Lancashire 

Phone:  2141/2143  ACCRINGTON  :  Grams:  "  BLY.CO  CHURCH  "  ACCRINGTON 


When  conditions 
require  the  lowering 
of  arterial  tension 


DETENSYL  is  another  of  the  M.B.L. 
preparations  which  has  been  accepted 
by  doctors  in  many  countries.  In  various 
indications  associated  with  blood  pres- 
sure, regular  administration  restores 
normality.  A  small,  periodic  dosage  is 
recommended  for  maintenance. 
DETENSYL  contains  mistletoe,  liver, 
pancreas  and  lung  substances.  More 
than  a  palliative,  it  re-educates  the  endo- 
crine glands,  allowing  them  to  resume 
their  regulation  of  the  arterial  tension. 


DETENSYL 

Vegeto-Polyhormonic  Hypotensor 

is  the 
treatment  required 


INDICATIONS 

Conditions  frequently  associated  with 
blood  pressure,  such  as  Menopausal 
Disturbances,  Arteriosclerosis, 
Sclerosis  of  the  Kidneys,  Persistent 
Cephalagia,  Arthritis  and  Auditory  and 
Ocular  Troubles,  respond  to  DETENSYL 
therapy  and  almost  inevitably  disappear 
with  the  lowering  of  arterial  tension. 


MEDICO- BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES  LTD. 

LONDON  S.E.25 

Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.K.:  ARCHER  LABORATORIES  LTD..  CARGREEN  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E.25 
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SIL.BE  asthma 


A  modern  two-phase  Asthma  therapy 


ISO-BRONCHISAN 
TABLETS 


The  unique  action  of  Iso-Bronchisan  tablets  provides  the  asthmatic 
patient  with  immediate  asthma  control  PLUS  prolonged  relief  from 
symptoms.    For  paediatric  use  special  tablets  are  available  containing 
proportionately  smaller  quantities  of  the  effective  ingredients. 


ADULT  TABLETS 


CHILDREN'S  TABLETS 


Tubes  of  20    Retail  4/9d.    Trade  3/7d. 
Tubes  of  100    Retail  2//4d.    Trade  16;- 


Tubes  of  20  Retail  3/4d.  Trade  2j6d. 
Bottles  of  100  Retail  l4/8d.    Trade  ///- 


PRESCRIBABLE  ON  FORM  E.C.IO 


SILBEPHYLLINE 


An  IMPROVED  theophylline  therapy  specially  indicated  for  Cardiac 
failure  .  .  .  Bronchospasm  .  .  .  Bronchial  Asthma. 

Silbephylline  is  a  stable,  soluble  and  neutral  theophylline  derivative 
(dihydroxypropyl  theophylline).    It  has  very  definite  advantages 
in  administration  and  can  be  given  by  any  route  without  side  effects. 


Ampoules  of  2cc  in  boxes  of  6  and  50 
Suppositories  in  boxes  of  6  and  SO 
Tablets  in  packs  of  24 

Bottles  of  100 

Bottles  of  500 


Retail 
7/7d.  and  5//9d. 
Sjld.  and  34\6d. 
Sj2d. 
I4j8d. 
ll\9d. 


Trade 
S\8d.   and  38jl0d. 
3jl0d.  and  25/1  Id. 
3/IOd. 
///- 
53/IOd. 


PRESCRIBABLE  ON  FORM  E.C.IO 


SILBE 
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SILBE 

SILBE 

ASTHMA  TABLETS 

ASTHMA  INHALANT 

Containing  a  combination  of 
powerful  bronchodilator  agents, 
ephedrine,  theophylline  and 
calcium  benzylphthalate,  Silbe 
ASTHMA  tablets  are  the  prep- 
aration par  excellence  for  prophyl- 
axis and  treatment. 

Silbe  ASTHMA  Inhalant  is  a 
scientific  preparation  designed 
to  give  the  most  beneficial  thera- 
peutic response  and  provides 

•                        ft                      11                    1          j_  *  1*1? 

immediate  and  long  lasting  relief 
from  asthmatic  attacks. 

Retail  Trade 
Pack  of  8  tablets         l/IOd.     1  !6d. 
Box  of  24  tablets         4/2d.  3/4d. 
Bott/e  of  80  tablets     l2/6d.       9/1  Id. 

Bott/e  of  I  oz.  (21  grammes) 
Retail  8f-     Trade  Sj- 

(including  P.T.) 

SILBE  Vest  Pocket  ATOMISER 

Designed  to  give  a  specially  fine  mist,  this  highly- 
efficient  nebulizer  is  extremely  convenient  to  carry 
and  easy  to  operate. 

Although  specially  recommended  for  use  with 
Silbe  Asthma  Inhalant,  it  can  be  used  with  any 
Inhalant. 

Retail  Price  9/-       Trade  Price  5/5 

Other  SILBE  Atomisers  are  available  and  a  trade  discount  of  40%  is 
allowed  on  all  models. 

PRESCRIBABLE  ON  FORM  E.C.IO 


SILTEN  HOUSE,  HATFIELD,  HERTS. 

Telephone:    HATFIELD  3012 

Agsnts  for  Eire:      Wilcox,  Jozeau  &  Co.  Ltd.,     18/19  Temple  Bar,  Dublin 


SILBE 
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We  can  supply  bulk 
vitamins  in  all  categories. 
Capacity  also  for  large 
scale  ampoule  production. 
Look  to  Vitamins  Ltd. 
for  your  vitamins. 
Enquiries  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 


Bulk  vitamins  and 
ampoule  production 


Get  your  vitamins  from 
VITAMINS  LTD. 

Bulk  Sales  Dept., 
Vitamins  Ltd.,  Upper  Mall, 
London,  W.6. 
Telephone :  Riverside  5001 
Telegrams :  Vitabemax, 

Hammer,  London. 


^j^jMpjjjjjjjjJ 


fl  don't  rely 
on  Luck!" 


"  You  can't  rely  on 
luck  in  the  photo- 
graphic business.  I 
like  to  tell  a  customer 
definitely  that  I  can 
get  an  item  for  him 
with  certainty.  That's 
where  Fallowfield's 
come  in.  Their  24- 
hour  service  is  just 
the  ticket.  I  don't 
have  to  break  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  hard- 
selling  day  very  often 
now.  It's  a  rare  event 
indeed  if  they  haven't 
got  something  I 
need — rarer  still  if 
they  can't  get  it. 
Another  thing — 
there's  never  any 
hesitation  from 
Fallowfield's  about 
the  quantity  of  an 
order — large  or  small 
it's  just  the  same  to 
them.  Take  my  tip — 
try  Fallowfield,  you 
won't  regret  it." 


If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  Fallowfield 
24-hour  service,  complete  the 
coupon.  Your  name  will  be 
put  on  their  mailing  list. 


74  NEWMAN  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I. 
LANgham  9521 

24*T  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WHOLESALERS 


TO  JONATHAN  FALLOWFIELD  LTD..  Dept.  C.D.I. 
74  NEWMAN  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I. 
PLEASE  PUT  ME  ON  YOUR  MAILING  LIST 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

(Capitals  Please) 
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^^^K  bush  -^m 

OH. 

PARACETAMOL  A 

Tfe  non-salicylate  analgesic 

Pin* 

CO.  CH3 

N -acetyl  p.  < 

jjninopnenoi 

W.  J.  BUSH  &  CO.  LTD. 

LONDON  E.8    •    CLISSOLD  1234 

Brush  away 

AGEING  GREY 

at  home  with  SAFE 

SHADEINE 


Still  the  best  hair  tint.  In  all  natural  Shades. 
Stocked  by  all  Wholesalers.  Trade  prices  : 
1-oz.,  26/2  per  doz.,  2-oz.,  37/11  per  doz. 
Purchase  Tax  60%.  Retail  prices,  4/-  and  5/9^ 
per  bottle  respectively. 

Also  the  new  GOLDEN  SHADEINE  for  lightening  mousey  hair.  2-oz. 
size  at  26/2  per  doz.  Purchase  Tax  60%.  Retailing  at  4/-  per  bottle. 

T H  E  SHA D E I  N  E JC OM  PAN  Y^LTD.  ^ 

5  V'C  H  U  R  C  HFT  E  L  D*R  OA  D,  ACTON,  LONDON,  W.3 


YOUR 
SALES 
ARE 
ASSURED 

IF  YOU  STOCK 

SHADEINE 

Hair  Tint  and  Golden  Shadeine 
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You  cannot  do  better  than  specify  COCKER 


P.C.M.X.  and  D.C.M.X 


For  many  years  we  have  been  large-scale  manufacturers  of  these  widely-used  intermediates  for 
which  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  your  enquiries  and  to  submit  samples  at  your  request. 

In  addition  we  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  undermentioned  selection  from 
our  production  of  fine  chemicals. 


D.D.T.  (and  certain  formulations) 
Terpineol  B.P.  and  Perfumery 
Chlorxylenol  fractions 
Chlorinated  Cyanuric  Acids 

The  finest  of  the  fine  from  : 


Dichlorphenol 
P.C.O.C. 

Chloral  Hydrate  B.P. 
Terpinolene 


M.B.T. 
M.B.T.S. 

Benzylated-Cresy  lie- Acid 

Chloral  Anhydrous 

Ortho    Benzyl  parachlorphenol 


COCKER  CHEMICAL  CO.  LTD. 

OSWALDTWISTLE  •  LANCASHIRE 

Telephone  :  Accrington  3621-3 


(Dept.  CD.) 


soce/sce 
Tracers 


★  RAPID  ACTION 

★  PALATABLE  for 

★  NO  GASTRIC  UPSET 

A   Peach   Coloured   Tablet  —  Most 
Handsome  display 


Colds,  Headaches, 
Influenza,  Rheumatic 
Complaints,  and  the 
relief  of  Pain 

attractive  packaging 
outers 


20's  (1/6)  in  2  doz.  (Very  handsome  display  outers)  9/2  per  doz. 
SO's  (2/10)  in  I  doz.  (Very  handsome  display  outers)  17/6  per  doz. 

100's  (4/9)  25/-.  All  plus  Purchase  Tax. 


DISPENSING 


PACK 


per  1,000 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


BROOK,  PARKER  &  CO.  LTD.,  ASHFIELD,  BRADFORD,  7 
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MENTHOL  CRYSTALS 
PEPPERMINT  OIL 
AGAR  AGAR 
REFINED  CAMPHOR 
ESSENTIAL  OILS 
DRUGS,  ETC. 


Wm.  Chas.  BRUMLEU  LTD. 

Established  1854 

FENCHURCH  HOUSE, 
4-5  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Tel.:  MANsion  House  3150-2930 


Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Act  1956 
FIXED  RETAIL  PRICES  1/8—3/7  p^A, 
The  maintenance  of  these  prices  is  a  condition  of  sale 

rdCollisBrowofl 


CHLORODYNE 


SALE  RESTRICTED 
TO  REGISTERED  CHEMISTS 


Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Act  1933 

PURCHASER'S  SIGNATURE 
NOT  REQUIRED 


Sole  Proprietors — 

j.  T.  DAVENPORT  LTD. 

Union  St.,  London,  S.E.I 
FOR    OVER    100  YEARS 


PAT.  A. 


j 
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The  new 
NEWMAN 

LABELLING  MACHINES 


NEW  EXTENDED  RANGE  LABELLING 
MACHINE  MODEL  24A.  Versatile  Semi-Automatic  Bench 
model  Gums  and  applies  labels  maximum  size  7"  x  5£"  to  a 
wide  range  of  bottles,  etc.,  up  to  quart  size.  Automatic  label 
coding  available.  Speeds  up  to  40  per  min. 


AUTOMATIC  BENCH  MODEL  4B. 
LABELLING  MACHINE  for 

small  bottles,  vials,  cans, 
tubes,  etc.,  dia- 
meter labels  up  to  7" wide. 
Speed  40  per  min.  Only 
2  ft.  bench  space  needed. 


See  our  display  at  the 
PACKAGING  CENTRE,  50  POLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I. 

Open  weekdays  from  10-6 

D.  TRAPOW  &  CO.,  LTD. 

ENGINEERS 

1 12/1  ISA,  REGENT'S  PARK  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.I 

Telephone  PRImrose  6688 


Goods  ~fo  European  Markets  in 
-through  wagons  every  day 


BY 


TRAIN  FERRY 


HARWICH  -  ZEEBRUGGE 
DOVER       -  DUNKERQUE 

Packing  and  handling  absolute  minimum 

Full  particulars  frcm: — Continental  Superintendent,  Victoria 
Station,  London,  S.W.I  for  Dover  route  and  Continental  Traffic 
&  Shipping  Manager,  Harwich  House,  129  Bishopsgate,  London 
E.C.3  for  Harwich  route. 


for  fine  chemicals 
especially : 

ASPIRIN  B.P.  "FRE-FLO" 

SALICYLIC  ACID  B.P. 
SODIUM  SALICYLATE  B.P. 
SALOL  B.P.C. 
VANELLIN  100% 


H.  W.  GRAESSER-THOMAS  LIMITED 

49  LEADENHALL  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C.3 
TELEPHONES:  ROYAL  301 1-61 1 1 
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Single  Tipped,  splinterproof, 
hygienic.  Uniquely  packed. 
Every  stick  visible  and  handy. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PAPERSTICKS  LIMITED 

41-43    North    Rd.,    Southend-on-Sea,  Es*ex 


SUMNER'S 


DRUGS  •  GALENICALS 
PROPRIETARIES 

I  Makers  of  


THE  PERFECT  BABY  FOOD 

R.  SUMNER  &  CO.  LTD. 

40  HANOVER  ST.,  LIVERPOOL  Phone:  Royal  6644 
and  1  FITZALAN  ROAD,  CARDIFF  Phone:  29147 


Hair  Magic  semi-permanent  Browns  cover 
up  to  50%  of  greying  hair  in  one  simple 
operation,  with  flattering  Brown,  Ashen 
Brown  and  Chestnut  Brown 


f-feUf  Magic  is  besf  -for  you  -too,  bringing 
in  80% pro/if  ou.  every  botHe  you  self, 

#nd  herez  how 

CHEMIST'S  PRICE  1/8  per  bottle  plus  50%  p.t. 
RETAIL  PRICE  inc  p.t.  3/10  per  bottle 

CHEMIST'S  PROFIT  1/4  per  bottle. ..or  ao%  profit 


and  member 

all  the  other  Hair  Magic  shades  give  you 
the  same  profit. 

CFH/lNia/l7 
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— you  need  the  superb  efficiency 
of  a  planetary  action  Hobart  Mixer 

Hobart  Mixers  ensure  tbe  very  best  results,  whatever  the 
ingredients —  even  the  most  impermeable.  Recent  tests  at 
British  Quarries,  where  a  Hobart  mixer  was  employed,  showed 
on  analysis  that,  on  a  mix  of  96%  stone  chippings  and  4% 
bitumen,  the  bitumen  content  of  any  part  of  the  batch  was 
between  3-9%  and  4-1%. 

There  are  six  Hobart 
Planetary  Action 
Mixers  -  capacities 
from  10  to  100  quarts. 

Send  for  full  details 

The  HOBART  MANUFACTURING  Co.  Ltd. 

HOBART  CORNER,  NEW  SOUTHGATE,  LONDON,  N.I  I 

Telephone  :  ENTerprise  I2I2 

Divisional  Offices  and  Service  Depots  at : 

BELFAST 45770.  BIRMINGHAM:  Midland  1518/9.  BRISTOL  20208.  CARDIFF 30546. 
DUBLIN  77212.  GLASGOW:  Shettleston  3471/2.  LEEDS  27665.  LIVERPOOL: 
Royal  3254.  MANCHESTER:  Ardwick  1169.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE:  Low  Fell7-5279. 
NOTTINGHAM  84771. 


A  Soap 
for  Two  Markets 

The  customer  who  wants  a  mildly  medi- 
cated soap ;  and  the  customer  who  likes 
a  top-quality  toilet  soap;  you  will  sell 
Cuticura  to  both.  Only  Cuticura  Soap 
has  this  happy  combination.  Super- 
fatted to  give  a  rich,  fragrant  lather,  it  is 
also — like  Cuticura  Talcum  and  Shaving 
Stick,  those  other  best-sellers — mildly 
medicated  to  give  skin  health.  It  pays  to 
display  and  recommend 

Cuticura  Soap 

also 

TALCUM  POWDER  •  OINTMENT 
HANDCREAM  •  MEDICATED  LIQUID 
SHAVING  STICK 
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ISAAC  WEBSTER  £  SONS  LTD 

ABBEY  WORKS 

TILEPHONE  ICIPK  STALL.  TELEGRAMS 

SI580  IVIItlVSIMWI.  ISAAC  W  tiST  I  • 

LEEDS  LEEDS.    5.  KIRKSTAU 
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extra  display  — the  easy  way! 

using  M*Y*E*R*S 

PB (Perforated  Board)  display 
panel  and  fittings 

No.  4870  —  A  perforated  board  panel,  35iins,  x  23£ins.  in  glossy 
black,  leaf  green  or  light  blue  with  light  grey  enamelled  steel 
frame.  Strut  at  rear  adjusts  to  any  display  angle  and  also  shows 
panel  vertically  or  horizontally.  Used  with  MYERS  P  B  fittings  an 
inexpensive,  portable  and  changeable  display  can  rapidly 
be  prepared.  Ideal  for  displaying  boxed,  canned  or  carded  goods, 
compacts,  cosmetics,  hairdressing  and  shaving  accessories, 
photographic  goods,  etc. 


Write  for  full  details 

M  MYERS  &  SON  LTD 

OLDBURY  BIRMINGHAM 

Tel :  BROadwell  1302-3-4-5 


London  Office  : 
4  New  Zealand  Ave.,  E.C.I 
Tel :  MONarch  7964 


Lemons,  Glucose, 
Scotch  Barley  &  Sugar 
Controlled  Resale  Prices : 

13oz  2s.  id. 

26oz  3s.  6d. 

MADE    BY  RAYNER    AND    COMPANY    LIMITED,    LONDON,  N.I8 


A  Quality  product . . . 
Consistent  National 
Advertising . . . 
High  profit  margin . . . 

Dr.  WERNET'S 

POWDER 

The  best-seller  in  Denture  Fixatives 


=      STAFFORD-MILLER  LTD 


HATFIELD 


HERTS 


iiiniuiairannnuK 
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Buckley  Bowker  Tablet  Co.  Ltd 

29  Parhfield  Street,  London,  N.l. 
Telephone:  Canonbury  3401 
Manufacturers  of  the  highest  Standard 


Contraceptive 

^^Tablets 


and  of  every  kind  of  Quality  Tablets 
to  Customer's  own  formulation  .  .  .  . 


PRICES  REDUCED 


HARDWOOD  APPLICATORS 

100  boxet  and  over  3/-  per  box,  50  to  99  boxes  3/3  per  box 
under  SO  boxes  4/-  per  box.  Standard  pack,  6  gross  to  a  box 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROsMTi§^DON 
TONGUE  DEPRESSORS 

LOWEST  PRICES  SINCE  THE  WAR 
Size  6in.  X  {in.  X  2mm.  thick.  Prime  Hardwood  perfectly  finished 
Boxed  100'$  Minimum  order  10,000 

Wholesale  Houses  only  supplied 

ASHWOOD  TIMBER  INDUSTRIES  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Veneer  and  Plywood  Products  for  all  Trades 

IBEX   HOUSE  •   MINORIES  •   LONDON,  E.C.3 

Tel  :  ROYal  2494  Cables:  ASHTIM,  LONDON 


Fashion  Jewellery,  Ear-rings, 

Necklets,  Bracelets,  Brooches  of  all 
descriptions  in  stock,  sample  parcels 
of  £3,  £5  or  £10  sent  on  receipt  of  cash 
or  cheque.  Personal  callers  welcomed. 

L.  M.  BAXTER 

Waterloo  Buildings  (Wood  St.  Entrance), 
66  Hanover  Street, 
Liverpool  1.  ROYal  9010 


BERDOE  &  FISH 

Chemists'  Transfer  Agents  and  Valuers 
41  ARGYLE  SQUARE,  KING'S  CROSS,  W.C.I 

(opposite  St.  Pancras  and  King's  Cross  Stations) 

Wanted  immediately  good  class 
businesses  in  London,  Home  Counties 
and  South  Coast.  Private  clients 
waiting  with  cash   up  to  £10,000. 

•  All  Valuations  and  Stocktakings,  carried  out  under 
personal  supervision  of  principals. 

Established  1870  Phone:  TERminus  3574 


MACANDREWS  &  FORBES  LTD 

2  CAXTON  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  WELL-KNOWN 

V.B.     BRAND    BLOCK    LICORICE  JUICE 

Telegrams  :  Macforbes  Sowest  London 
Telephone  :  ABBey  4451-2-3 


KUREM  OINTMENT 

for  SKIN  DISEASES 

INDIKURA 

for  INDIGESTION 
• 

/Made  by 

j.  ROBINSON  &  SONS  (Bradford)  LTD 
MEDICAL  HERBALISTS 

S3  BARKEREND  RD.,  BRADFORD  3,  YORKS. 

Telephone:  24884 


m s 


ESTABLISHED  1793 


hTKINSONcBARKERS 

fNFflNTS'  PRESERVATIVE 


ROBERT  BARKER  &  SON,  LTD.,  "SST 


J 
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now  makes  eight 
special  purpose 
hair  preparations 


From  the  well-known  Mayfair  hairdresser  come  these  exciting  preparations. 
Aristocrats  of  hair  care,  they  are  all  widely  used  in  his  famous  salons. 


BONNE  S ANTE 

Medicated  shampoo  for  excessive  oil  or  dandruff. 
In  sachets  and  bottles.  For  scalp  massage 
between  shampoos  use  Bonne  Sante  Lotion. 
In  bottles. 

PLUS  EGG 

Real  egg  shampoo  to  nourish  and  highlight  the 
hair.  In  sachets  and  bottles. 
RUM  SHAMPOO 

Miraculous  for  thin  or  limp  hair — rum  stimulates 
the  scalp.  In  sachets  and  bottles. 

LEMON  CREAM 

The  family  favourite,  it  leaves  hair  soft  and 
shiny.  In  sachets,  tubes  and  bottles. 


BONNE  IDEE 

A  unique  reconditioning  cream.  In  tubes. 
FIRST  CHOICE 

Luxury  dressing,  restores  natural  oils.  In  tubes. 
FRENCH  ACCENT 

Streak  of  lightning  which  goes  to  your  head  in  8 
exciting  colours.  In  bottles  and  solid  sticks. 

SPRAY  SET 

Instantly  puts  hair  in  place.  In  plastic  and  aerosol 
bottles. 

FRENCH  OF  LONDON  HAIR  BRUSH 

Discounts  for  large  orders  and  the  usual 
settlement  discount.  Price  list  on  request. 

FRENCH  &  SCOTT  LTD.  LONDON  W.I 
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4  powerful  synergistic 

COf  fib  I  FIcli  I  Of! 


For  sub-acute  and  refractory 
skin  affections 

Treatment  of  sub-acute  and  refractory  skin  affections  can  now 
be  considerably  enhanced  by  combining  tar,  an  established 
germicide,  stimulus  and  anti-pruritic,  with  hydrocortisone  as  in 
TARCORTIN.  Together,  the  medicaments  have  pronounced 
a  dvantages  over  either  one  alone. 

TARCORTIN  CREAM  is  non-greasy,  stainless  and  hydrophilic 
and  is  supplied  in  j  grm.  and  i  j  grm.  tubes  containing  o.j% 
Hydrocortisone  in  a  special  coal-tar  extract. 


STAFFORD -MILLER  LIMITED 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
HATFIELD  •  HERTS  •  ENGLAND 


•  Tllft  IHAilA  lliAU  CP 


rj — - — ~t 

^iq  £12 

* 

COMPLETE 

j   rrr^ 

j 

The  more  they  SEE,  the  more  they  BUY 


The  beauty  of  a  Martin  glass 
display  case  is  that  it  shows 
merchandise  [of  every  de- 
scription to  your  customers' 
best  advantage.  Each  indi- 
vidual case,  with  its  gleaming 
chrome  fittings,  is  tested  and 
guaranteed  before  delivery. 
Choose  a  vertical  or  sloping 
showcase  and  build  better 
business  from  the  moment 
it   is  installed. 


Unit  of  two  vertical  cases  and  one  sloping  case.  Price  per  set  £12.0.0. 
(Vertical  showcase  24"  high.  1ST  wide,  12"  deep.  Price  £4.5.0.  Sloping 
showcase  14"  high,  36"  wide.  12"  deep.  Price  £4.5.0.  You  save  151-  on 
3  cases.)  Vertical  and  sloping  cases  packed  separately.  All  prices  carriage 
paid  in  Gt.  Britain.    All  packages  FREE  of  charge  and  NON-returnable. 


mmm  martins  emss  pispiay  cases 


•ff   Special  orders  to  customers'  own  requirements  carried 
out  quickly.  Quantity  orders  on  application. 


LOOK  INTO  IT  TODAY  — EQUIP  YOUR 

SHOP  THE    MODERN    WAY!   Send  immediately 
for  fully  illustrated  leaflet  of  Martin  Display  Cases 
and  prices. 


Name  , 


Address  •  "  " 

Post  to:  MARTIN  DISPLAY  (Dept.  CO).  52  Market  St.,  Watford,  Herts.  Tel  :  Watford  9267 


Printed  by  The  Haycock  Press,  Ltd.,  106-140  Neate  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E.5,  " 
and  published  by  the  Proprietors.  Morgan  Brothers  (Publishers),  Limited,  at  28  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C.-s. 
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Haliborange 


the 


Haliborange   Tablets   to  be 
largest  seller  in  the  field. 
Haliborange    Tablets    are  the 
most  widely   advertised  product 
in  the  field. 

PRESS  ADVERTISING  WILL  BE 
GREATER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 
TELEVISION  ADVERTISING  WILL  BE 
SEEN  BY  MORE  PEOPLE  IN  MORE 
AREAS   THAN    EVER  BEFORE  


this  is  YOUR  PRESEASONAL  BONUS  OFFER 


12  dozen  bottles  of  25 

BONUS 

12  bottles  of  25 

(i.e.  I  free  bottle  in  each  dozen) 


PARCEL 


8  dozen  bottles  of  25 
I  dozen  bottles  of  100 

BONUS 

8  bottles  of  25  /i.e.  I  free  bottle\ 
I  bottle  of  100  \  in  each  dozen  / 


4  dozen  bottles  of  25 
2  dozen  bottles  of  100 

BONUS 

4  bottles  of  25 
2  bottles  of  100 


(i.e.  I  free  bottle\ 
in  each  dozen  / 


3  dozen  bottles  of  100 

BONUS 

3  bottles  of  100 

(i.e.  I  free  bottle  in  each  dozen) 


REDUCED  PRICES  RETAIL  3^L  3'6 

lOO's  RETAIL 


FAMILY 
SIZE 


I 
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THE    ETHICAL    MEDICAL    PREPARATION  FOR 
THE    TREATMENT    OF  ASTHMA 


Prescribed  and  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession 
in  Hospitals.  Private  Practice  and  Government 
Departments  in  all  parts  of  the   world  to   which  it 
has  been  introduced. 

Tax  free  Dispensing  Pack  available. 


A 
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f   BRITISH  FELSOL  COMPANY  VP  j 

1  WIGTON   HOUSE,  206-212  ST  JOHN   STREET,  CLERKENWELL,  LONDON,  E.C.I.  I 

 Telephone.  CLErkenwell.  566?        Cables .  'Felsol  ,  Smith,  London.  ^K. 


